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CHAP.    I. 

GENEHAL      STATE     OF     THE      CHtJRCH      IN     THE 

TENTH   CENTURY. 


Succcfs  oftbi  Neftorianz  in  prcpagating  the  Go/pel-^  Csnver- 
fan  of  Norway^  of  the  Pole i^  the  RuJftanSy  the  Hungari- 
anSf  the  DaneSj  the  Swedes^  and  the  Normans — Luxury 
of  the  Clergy —  Hijlory  of  the  Popes  from  Leo  V.  to  5*7- 
vcfter  II  — Increafe  of  the  Papal  Power — Iniquitous  Dif- 
tribution  of  Preferments — Monajiic  InJlitutions-'^Order 
9f  Clugnt. 

TH  E  night  of  ignorance  had  now  almoft 
completely  obfcured  the  pure  light  of  evan- 
gelical truth  ;  and  morality,  not  lefs  than  religion, 
appeared  to  be  fubverted.  The  fyftem  of  the  Gof- 
pcl,  however,  incrcafed  in  name  at  lead,  if  not  in 
fubftancc.  The  Neftorians  in  Chaldea  extended 
their  fpiritual  conquefts  beyond  mount  Imaas, 
and  introduced  the  Chriftian  religion  into  Tartary, 
Vol,  IK  B  proj)erly 


1         Conver/ion  of  Northern  Nations,    [cent.  lO; 

properly  fo  called,  whofe  inhabitants  had  hitherto 
lived  in  their  natural  (late  of  ignorance  and  fcro^ 
city,  uncivilized  and  favage.  The  fame  fuccefsful 
miflionaries  fpread,  by  degrees,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gofpel  among  that  powerful  nation  of  the 
Turks,  or  Tartars,  which  were  diftinguiftied  by 
the  name  of  Karit,  and  whofe  territory  bordered 
on  Kathay,  or  on  the  northern  part  of  China*. 
The  laborious  induftry  of  this  fe<5l,  and  their  zeal 
for  the  extenfion  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  deferve 
the  higheft  encomiums  ;  but  the  htftorians  of  the 
Church  have^  in  general,  been  more  difpofed  to 
record  the  errors  than  the  virtues  of  thofe  who 
differed  from  the  orthodox  creeds 

If  we  contemplate  the  Weftern  world,  we  (hall 
find  the  Gofpel  proceeding  with  more  or  lefs  ra* 
pidity  through  the  moft  rude  and  uncivilized  na- 
tions.  The  dukes  of  Poland  and  Ruflia  were 
induced  to  profefs  the  Chriftian  faith  i  the  Hun* 
garians  alfo  enrolled  themfelves  amongft  the  be<> 
lievers  in  the  Gofpel ;  and  the  zeal  of  Adeldagus 
and  Poppo  produced  fimilar  effefts  in  the  coun« 
tries  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  The  celebrated 
arch- pirate  RoUo,  fon  of  a  Norwegian  count, 
being  banifhed  from  his  native  land-f-,  had,  in 
the  preceding  century,  put  bimfelf  at  the  head 

•  Jof.  Sim.  Aflexnani  Bihliaiheca  OrientaL  Fatle.  torn.  Hi* 
part  II.  p.  482. — Hcrbelot,  Bibliotbeque  OritnSaU^  p«  256. 

f  Holbergi  Htftoria  Danonm  NavaUs  in  SerifHs  SockM^ 
SiUnt.  Hafnienf.  part  III.  p,  3;7. 
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of  a  refolute  band  of  Normans^  and  felzcd  upon 
one  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  whence 
he  infcftcd  the*  whole  adjacent  country  with  per- 
petual incurfions  and  depredationar.    In  the  year 
912,  this  valiant  chief  embraced,  with  his  whole 
army,  the  Chriftian  faith ;   but  convenience,  not 
convidion,  mud  be  confefled  to  have  been  his 
motive.     Charles  the  Simple,  who  was  equally 
deftttute  both  of  courage  and  ability  to  expel  this 
warlike  invader  from  his  dominions,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfc  to  negotiation,  and  accordingly 
offered  to  aflign  over  to  him  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  territories,  upon  condition  that  he  would  con- 
fent  to  a  peace,  cfpoufe  his  daughter  Gifela,  and 
embrace  Chriftianitj^    Thcfe  terms  were  accepted 
byRollo,  without  helitation;  and  his  army,  con- 
foraiably  to  this  example,  were  foon  induced  to 
profefs  a  religion  of  which  they  were  in  faft  totally 
ignorant  ♦. 

Their  converfion  was  indeed  almoft  entirely 
nominal  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  theit  condufi: 
foch  as  to  excite  complaints  from  the  archbiOiop 
(rf'Rheims  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  he  reprefented  the 
Normans  as  violating  their  baptifmal  oath,  by  fa- 
crificing  to  idols,  as  eating  of  meats  which  had 
been  offered  to  their  antient  divinities,  and  as  cru- 
cUy  deftroying  the  Chriftian  priefts, 

*  Bouky,  Hi[i.  Acad^Parif.  torn*  u  p.  396.— Daniel,  Htjln 
^  FrowUf  torn.  ii.  p,  587. 

B  2  The 


4  Depravity  of  the  Cler^.        [cent,  lol 

The  luxury  and  ignorance  6f  the  clergy  were 
equally  confpicuous  during  the  tenth'  century., 
Some  opinion  of  the  condudt  of  the  Grecian  patri- 
archs may  be  formed  from  that  of  Theophyla^fl:. 
This  prelate,  who  fold  every  ecclefiaftical  benefice 
as  foon  as  it  became  vacant,  had  in  his  flables 
above  2000  hunting  horfes,  which  he  fed  with 
pignuts,  piflachios,  dates,  dried  grapes,  iigs  deep- 
ed in  the  mod  exquifite  wines,  to  all  which  he 
added  the  richeft  perfumes.  One  Holy  Thurfclay, 
as  he  was  celebrating  high-mafs,  his  groom  brought 
him  the  joyful  news  that  one  of  his  favourite  mares 
had  foaled ;  upon  which  he  threw  down  the  Litur- 
gy, left  the  churchj  and  ran  in  raptures  to  the 
(table  :  whence,  after  having  exprefled  his  jpy  at 
this  importarit  event,  he  returned  to  the  altar  to 
fini(h  the  folemn  fervice  which  had  remained  in- 
terrupted duri  ng  his  abfence  ^. 

The  hidory  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  thi^ 
century,  exhibits,  with  fome  indances  of  piety 
and  ability,  a  feries  of  difguding  and  complicated 
crimes.  The  fource  of  thefe  diforders  mud  be 
fought  for  principally  in  the  calamities  which  af- 
flicled  the  greated  part  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly Italy,  after  the  extindtion  of  the  race  of 
Charlemagne.  Upon  the  death  of  the  pontiff 
Benedift  IV.  which  happened  in  the  year  903, 
Leo  V.  was   raifed   to   the  pontificate;  but  this 

*  Sec  Fkury,  H\ft.  Ecclefiafi.  lifrc  It.  97.  edit.  Bruxtlle* 

prelate 
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•  prcUtc  enjoyed  his  elevation  only  forty  days, 
and  was  dethroned  and  imprifoned  by  Chriftopher, 
one  of  his  domeftics. 

The  ufurper  was  however,  in  his  turn,  deprived 
of  the  pontifical  dignity  in  the  following  year,  by 
Sergius  III.  "a  Roman  prelbyter.  This  pontiff 
owed  iiis  elevation  to  the  protedion  of  Adalbert, 
a  powerful  Tufcan  prince,  whofe  influence  over 
every  affiiir  tranfa&ed  at  Rome  was  unlimited ; 
but  the  fliort  period  of  his  reign  was  only  remark- 
able for  the  ambition  and  licentioufncfs  of  the 
prelate.  The  pontificates  of  Anaftafius  IIL  and 
Lando,  who  after  the  death  of  Sergius  were  fuc- 
ceffively  raifed  to  the  papal  chair,  were  too  tran* 
Bent  to  be  very  fruitful  in  events. 

After  the  death  of.  Lando,  in  the  year  914, 
Albert*,  marquis  or  count  of  Tufcany,  obtained 
the  pontificate  for  John  X.  archbifhop  of  Ra- 
Teona,  in  compliance  with  the  folicitation  of 
Theodora,  his  mother-in-law,  whofe  lewdncfs  is 
recorded  to  have  been  the  principle  which  intc- 
refted  her  in  this  promotion.     John  X*  though 

*  Mo(h.  Cent.  x.  Dr.  Mo(heim,  by  a  mifUke,  calls  him 
Albcric,  He  was  id  reality  grandfon  to  Hicodora,  by  her 
danghter  Marozia,  who  was  married  to  Albert.  See  Span- 
Itoxn,  Eccl.  Hifi.  fecul.  x.  p.  143J.— Flcury,  Hift.  Eccltf. 
Kfie  Uv.  p.  571.  edit.  BruxeUe*  This  latter  hiflorian  is  of 
opinioD,  that  it  was  the  younger  Theodora,  the  (ifter  of  Ma- 
rozia, who,  from  an  amorous  principle,  raifed  John  X.  to 
the  pontificate. 

B  3  in 
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6  Popts  from  Leo  VL  U  John  XL  [cent,  icx 
in  other  refpedts  a  fcandalous  example  of  iniquity 
and  licentioufnefsj  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
reputation  by  his  glorious  campaign  againil  the 
Saracens,  whom  he  expelled  from  their  fettle- 
ments  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano*.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  elevation;  the 
enmity  of  Marozia,  daughter  of  Theodora,  and 
wife  of  Albert,  proved  fatal  to  him.  That  in- 
triguing woman  having  efpoufed  Wido,  or  Guy, 
marquis  of  Tufcany,  after  the  death  of  her  firft 
confort,  engaged  him  to  feize  the  wanton  pon- 
tiff, who  was  her  mother's  lover,  and  to  put  him 
to  death  in  the  prifon  where  he  lay  confined. 
'J'he  unfortunate  and  licentious  John  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  I--eo  VI.  who  prcfided  but  feven  months 
jn  the  apoftolic  chair,  which  was  filled  after  him 
by  Stephen  VII.  The  death  of  the  latter,  which 
happened  in  the  year  931,  prefented  to  the  am- 
bition of  Marozia  an  objeft  worthy  of  its  grafp  i 
and  accordingly  die  raifed  to  the  papal  dignity 
John  XI.  who  was  the  fruit  of  her  lawlefs  amours 
with  one  of  the  pretended  fucceffors  of  St.  Peter, 
Sergius  III.  whofe  adulterous  commerce  with  that 
infamous  woman  gave  an  infallible  guide  to  the 
Roman  Church. 

John  XI.  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  by  the  credit  and  influence  of  his  mother, 

•  Mofh.  His  expreffion  is  Montem  GarlTtanumf  which  is, 
undoubtedly^  a  miflake,  as  the  GarigUano  is  a  river  in  the  king* 
dom  pf  Naples,  and  not  a  mountaiu« 

was 
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W9S  precipitated  from  this  fummit  of  fpiritual 
grandetir^  A*D.  933,  by  Albcric  his  half-brother, 
who  had  conceived  the  utmofl  averfion  asainft 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Wido,  the  fplendid  offers 
of  the  infiunous  Marozia  had  allured  Hugo^  king 
of  Italft  toaccept  her  hand.  But  the  unfortunate 
monarch  did  not  long  enjoy  the  promifed  honour 
of  being  made  the  mafter'  of  Rome.  Alberto 
bb  fon- in-law,  Simulated  by  an  affront  which  he 
had  received  from  him,  excited  the  Romans  to 
revolt,  and  expelled  from  the  city  not  oiily  the 
offending  king,  bin  his  mother  Marozia  and  her 
Ibn^  the  retgfiing  pontiff,  all  of  whom  he  con*' 
fined  in  prifon,  where  John  ended  his  days  in  the 
year  ^^6.  The  four  pontiffs,  who  in  their  turns 
fucceeded  and  filled  the  papal  chair  till  the  yeaf ' 
956,  were  Leo  VII.  Stephen  Vllf.  Marianus  IL 
and  Agapet,  whofe  charafters  were  greatly  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  their  immediate  j^edeceffors,  and 
whole  government,  at  ^aft^,  v/as  not  attended  with 
thofe  tumults  and  revolutions,  which  had  fo  fre- 
quently (haken  the  pontifical  throne,  and  baniftied 
from  Rome  the  ineftimable  bleffmgs  of  peace. 
Upon  the  death  of  Agaper,  which  happened  in 
the  year  956,  Alberic  II.  who  to  the  dignity  of 
Roman  conful  joined  a  degree  of  authority  and 
opulence  which  nothing  could  refift,  raifed  to  the 
pontificate  his  fon  Odavian,  who  was  yet  in  thq^ 
early  bloom  of  youth,  and  deftitute  of  every 
quality  requi/ite  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  that 

B  4  important 


8  John  XJI.  depofid.  [cikt^  w. 

itnportant   office.     This  unworthy   pontiff' took 
the  name  of  John  XII.  and  thus  introduced  the 
cuftom,  which  has  fince  been  adopted  by  all  his 
fucceffors  in  the  fee  of  Rome,  of  affuming  a  new 
appellation  upon  their  acceflion  to  the  pontificate. 
The  &te  of  John  XII.  was  as  unhappy  as  his 
promotion  had  been  fcandalous.     Unable  to  bear 
the  oppreffive  yoke  of  Berenger  II.  king  of  Italy, 
he  fent  ambafladors,  in  the  year  960,  to  Otho  the. 
GfQ^t,  entreating  him  to  march  into  Italy,  a(  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  deliver  the  Church 
and  the  People  from  the  tyranny  with  which-  they 
were  opprefled.     To  thefe  entreaties  the  perplexed 
pontiff  added  a  folemn  promife^  that,  if  the  Ger« 
man  monarch  came  to  hisafSflance,  he  would  array 
him  with  the  purple,  ^nd  the  other  eniigns  of  fb« 
vereignty,  and  proclaim  him  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans,    Otho  received  the  embaffy  with  pleafure,* 
marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  and  was  accordingly  faiuted  by  John  with 
the  promifed  title.     The  pontiff,  however,  foon 
perceiving  that  he  had  afted  with  too  much  pre^ 
cipitation,  repented  of  the  ftep  he  had  taken;  and, 
though  he  had  fo  folemnly  fworn  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  as  his  lawful  fovereign,  violated  his^mh, 
and  joined  Adelbert,  the  fon  of  Berenger,  againft 
Otho.    This  revolt  was  not  left  unpuniftied.   The 
Emperor  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  964,  called 
a  council,  before  which  he  accufed  and  convidted 
the  pontiff  of  the  moft  atrocious   crimes  j    and 

after 
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after  having  igtiominiouily  degraded  him  from 
bis  office,  appointed  Leo  VIIL  to  fill  his  place. 
Upon  Otho*s  departure  from  Rome,  John  return- 
ed to  that  city,  and  in  a  council,  which  he  aflem* 
bled  in  the  year  964,  condemned  the  pontiff  whom 
the  Emperor  had  elected ;  and  foon  after  died  in 
confequence  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  temples  in- 
flided  by  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  whofe  wife  he 
had  feduced.  Afcer  his  death  the  Romans  chofe 
Benedict  V.  bifhop  of  Rome,  in  oppofition  to 
Leo;  but  the  Emperor  annulled  this  eledion, 
reftored  Leo  to  the  papal  chair,  and  carried  Be- 
nedid  to  Hamburg,  where  he  died  in  exile. 

From  this  gloomy  pidure  of  depravity  and  vice 
we  turn  with  fome  degree  of  pleafure,  to  confider 
tbofe  pontiffs  who  governed  the  fee  of  Rome 
from  Leo  VIIL  who  died  A.  D.  965,  toGerbcrt 
or  Silvefler  IL  who  was  railed  to  the  pontificate 
towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century.     Their 

r 

pontificates  were  indeed  unadorned  by  the  dif- 
play  of  profound  erudition,  or  of  any  fplendid 
qualities;^  but  the  condudt  of  moil  of  them  was  de- 
cent, and  their  adminiftration  refpedable.  John 
XIIL  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  year 
965,  by  the  authority  of  Otho  the  Great,  was  ex- 
pelled from  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  his  adminif- 
tration;  but  the  year  following,  upon  the  Emperor's 
return  to  Iraly,  he  was  reftorcd  to  his  dignity,  in 
the  calm  poffeflion  of  which  he  ended  his  days, 
A.  D.    97 2 ♦    His  fucceflbx,    Benedict  VI.  was 

not 
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not  fo  happy :  caft  into  prifon  b^  Crccentius,  fon 
of  the  famous  Theodora,  in  confequcncc  of  the 
hatred  which  the  Romans  had  conceived  both 
againft  his  pcrfon  and  gotcriutienr,  he  was  loaded 
with  every  fpecies  of  ignominy,  and  was  ftrangled, 
in  the  year  974,  in  the  apartment  where  he  lay 
confined.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Otho  the  Great, 
whofe  power  and  fcverity  kept  ihe  Romans  in  awe, 
died  in  the  year  973^,  and  with  him  expired  that 
order  and  difcipline  which  he  had  reftored  in  Rome 
by  falutary  laws,  executed  with  impartiality  and 
tigbut:  The  face- of  affairs  was  indeed  entirely 
changed  by  that  event;  licencioufnefs  and  dif- 
order,  feditions  and  affafGnations,  refumed  their 
former  fway,  and  diffufed  their  horrors  through  that 
miferable  city.  After  the  death  of  Benedift,  the 
papal  chair  was  filled  by  Franco,  whoaflumed  the 
name  of  Boniface  VH.  This  prelate,  who  is 
ftrongly  fufpeftcd  of  having  by  his  infinuations 
occafioned  the  murder  of  his  predeceflbr,  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  dignity.  One  month  had  fcarcely 
clapfed  after  his  promotion,  before.he  was  depofed 
from  his  office  and  expelled  from  the  city.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Donus  II.*  who  is  known  by 
no  other  circumftance  than  his  name.  Upon  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  975,  Benedift 
VII.  was  created  pontiff;  and,  during  the  fpacc 
of  nine  years,  ruled  the  Church  without  much  op* 

♦  Some  writers  place  Donus  II.  before  BcncdiA  VL     Seo 
the  Tahul£  Syno^ic£  Hlft,  tlcclef,  of  the  learned  PfafF. 
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poficionj  and  ended  bis  days  io  peace.  This  fin- 
gular  profpericy  was,  without  doubt,  principally 
owing  to  the  opulence  and  credit  of  the  family  to 
which  he  belonged;  for  be  was  nearly  related  to 
%\\t  celebrated  Alberic,  whofe  power,  or  rather 
defpotifm,  bad  been  unlimited  in  Rome* 

His  fucceflbr  John  XIV.  who  from  the  bifiiop^ 
ric  of  Pavia  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate,  derived 
no  fupport  from  his  birth,  which  was  obfcure^  nor- 
did  he  continue  to  enjoy  the  proteftion  of  Otho- 
III.  to  whom  he  owed  his  promotion.     Hence  the 
calamities  which  diflurbed   his  government^  and. 
the  mifery  that  concluded  hjs    tranfitory  gran- 
dcur ;  for  BonlfaCe  VII.  who  had  ufurpcd  the  pa- 
pal throne  in  the  year  974,  and  in  a  little  time 
after  had  been  banifiied  Rjome,   returned  from 
Conftantinople,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge ; 
and  by  employing  the  money  he  had  obtained  by 
the  fale  of  feveral  coftly  ornaments  which  he  had 
fraudulently  carried  from   Rome,  in  largeflcs  to 
the  populace,  he  obtained  fuch  authority  as,  ena- 
bled bini  to  feize  and  imprifon  the  unfortunate 
pontiff,  and  afterwards  to  put  him  to  death.    By 
thefe   means   Boniface  refumcd   the  government 
of  the  Church  ;  but  his  reign  was  alfo  tranfitory, 
foj  he  died  about  fix  months  after  his  reftoration*. 
He   was  fucceeded   by   John  XV.  whom  fome 
writers  call  John  XVI.  alleging  that  another  John 
flilcd  the  Church  during  the  fpace  of  four  montl^, 

♦  Flcury  fays  eleven  mpnths. 
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whom  they  confcquently  call  John  XV.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  fubjcdl;,  it  is  only 
ncceffary  to  obfervc  that  he  poflefled  the  papal 
dignity  from  the  year  985  to  996,  that  his  admi- 
niflration  was  as  happy  as  the  troubled  (late  of  the 
Roman  affairs^  would  permit,  and  that  the  tran- 
quillity he  enjoyed  was  not  fo  much  owing  to 
his  wifdom  and  prudence,  as  to  his  noble  and  iU 
luftrious  anceftors,  and  to  his  being  by  birth  a 
Roman.  Thus  much  is  alfo  certain,  that  his 
focceflbr  Gregory  V.  who  was  a  German,  and 
who  was  eledVed  Pontiff  by  the  ordc?  of  Otho  III. 
in  the  year  996,  experie;iced  very  different  treat- 
ment \  and  was  expelled  from  Rome  by  Crefcenr, 
the  Roman  conful,  who  conferred  his  dignity  upon 
John  XVr  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Phi- 
lagathus.  But  this  revolution  was  not  permanent 
in  its  effcfts,  Otho  III.  alarmed  by  the  dif- 
turbances  at  Rome,  marched  into  Italy,  in 
998,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  cafting 
jntoprifon  the  new  pontiff,  whom  the  foldiers,  in 
the  firft  moment  of  their  fury,  had  barbaroufly 
maimed  and  abufed,  re-inftated  Gregory  in  his 
former  honours,  and  placed  him  again  at  the  head 
of  the  Church.  Upon  the  death  of  this  latter 
pontiff,  which  happened  foon  after  his  reftora- 
tion,  the  fame  Emperor  raifed  to  the  papal  dig- 
nity  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  famous  and 
learned  Gerbert  or  Silvefter  XL  whofe  promotion 
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was  attended  with  the  univerfal  approbation  of 
the  Ronian  people, 

Amidft  tbefe  frequent  commotions,  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  impercep- 
tibly incrcafed.  Otho  the  Great  had  indeed  pub- 
lilhed  a  folemn  edift,  prohibiting  the  eleAion  of 
any  pontiff  without  the  previous  knowledge  and 
confent  of  the  Emperor;  and  this  monarch,  as 
well  as  his  fon  and  grandfon,  who  fucceeded  him 
in  the  empire,  maintained,  without  interruption, 
their  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  city  of  Rome,  its 
territory,  and  its  pontiff.  The  German,  French, 
and  Italian  bifhops,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  their  privileges,  and  the  extent  of  their 
jurifdiftion,  were  alfo  perpetually  upon  their  guard 
againft  every  attempt  the  Roman  pontiff  might 
make,  to  aifumc  to  himfelf  alone  a  legiflative  au« 
thority  in  the  Church.  But,  notwithftanding  this, 
the  biihops  of  Rome  found  means  of  augmenting 
their  influence,  and  partly  by  open  violence,  part- 
ly by  fecret  and  fr^dulent  ftratagems,  encroached 
not  only  upon  the  privileges  of  the  bifliops,  but 
alfo  upon  the  jurifdidlion  and  rights  of  the  kings 
apd  emperors  *.  Their  ambitious  attempts  were 
feconded  and  juftified  by  the  adulation  of  fome 
mercenary  ecclefiaftics,  who  exalted  the  dignity 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Apoftolic  See  in  the  moft 

*  Several  examples  of  thefe  ufurpatioas  maj  be  found  in  the 
Htfitiri   du  Droit  Ecclef^    Francois^    torn.  L  p.  ^17.  tdit.  in 
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pompous  and  extravagant  terms:  and  feverai 
learned  writers  haveobferved,  that  in  this  century 
many  bilhops  maintained  publicly  that  the  Ro- 
man pontiffs  were  not  only  bifiiops  of  Rome,  but 
of  the  whole  world,  an  aflertion  which  hitherto 
none  had  ventured  to  make  ♦. 

Of  the  manners  of  this  age  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a  competent  idea.  They  were  a  compound  of  the 
mod  inconfiftent  qualities^  of  fuperftition  and  li- 
centioufnefs,  of  chivalry  and  devotion.  The 
priefts  and  the  ladies  divided  the  empire  of  the 
world  ;  but  they  divided  it,  not  as  rivals,  but  as 
allies.  The  profitable  (hare  fell  into  the  lap  of 
the  Church,  while  the  female  fex  received  the 
no  lefs  grateful  tribute  of  adulation  and  refped:« 
The  accefnon  of  power  and  dignity  which  the 
fuperlor  orders  of  ecclefiafb'cs  received  at  this 
period  bai&e  all  computation.  Many  of  the 
bilhops  and  abbots  obtained  a  complete  inmiu- 
nity  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  counts  and  other 
magitfanates,  as  well  as  from  all  taxes,  fervices^  and 
impofb  whatever.  The  ambition  of  others  afpired 
at  no  Ids  than  the  higheft  temporal  dignities,  and 
iQCcived  the  titles  and  honours  of  dukes,  mar- 
quifies»  aad  counts  of  the'  Empire.  The  views 
•od  motives  were  various,  which  induced  the  fo« 
Teredos  of  Europe  to  comply  with  thefe  pre-* 
&imptiKX2s  claims.    The  Ipiriaial  rulers  were  the 
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happieft  agents  which  tyranny  could  employ  for 
the  fubjeAion  of  the  people.  In  many  cafes  tfaefe 
agents  were  the  fons  or  brothers  of  the  temporal 
Lords\  Unbounded  ufe  was  alfo  made  of  the 
power  which  the  Clergy  had  acquired  over  the  con- 
Ariences  of  the  great,  as  well  as  over  thofe  of  the 
people ;  the  keys  of  purgatory  at  leaft,  if  not  of 
hell,  were  depofitcd  in  their  hands;  the  dying 
profligate  confidcred  no  price  too  dear  for  the  re- 
demption of  his  foul ;  and  in  a  word^  to  ufa  the 
ezpreffion  of  a  witty  author — "  having  found, 
what  Archimedes  wanted,  another  world  to  reft 
on,  they  moved  this  world  as  they  pleafed-}*/* 

Power  is  however  not  neceflarily  the  concomi- 
tant of  high  intelledual  attainments;  for  in  truth, 
the  Clergy  were  fo  ignorant  in  this  age,  that  it  is 
faid  many  among  them  were  even  incapable  of  re- 
peating the  Apoftle's  Creed.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
neceffary  confcquence  of  the  iniquitous  and  inju- 

*  Not  a  few  of  them  of  fpurious  origin. — Hugh  king  of  Tran* 
junm  iQ  Burgundy,  in  the  loth  century,  kept  three  midrelTef, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  namet  of  three  goddeifes.  He  called  Bezola, 
Venus ;  he  named  Roza,  Juno,  from  her  hahit  of  fcolding ; 
and  Stephania,  Semele.  Each  of  thefe  ladies  prefented  hit 
najefly  with  a  child.  He  preferred  Bozo,  the  fon  of  VcnuSy 
to  the  biOiopric  of  Flacenza  ;  and  Theobald,  the  fon  of  Se- 
mele»  he  beneficed  in  the  church  of  Milan :  the  other  was  a 
girL  LulTPRANDy  quoted  by  Rohinfon, 

\  TliC  credit  of  this  witticifm  Mr.  Hume  has  chofcn  to  take 
to  himfelfy  but  it  is  really  ftoleii  from  Dryden.  See  his  Don 
Scbaftian. 
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dicious  diftributioa  of  eeclcfiaftiod  preferments. 
The  ele<fUon  of  bilhops  and  abbots  was  no  longer 
condudled  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church ; 
but   kings  and  princes,  or  their  miniflers  and  fa* 
vourites,  either  conferred  thefe  ecclefiaflical  dig* 
nicies   upon  their  friends  and  creatures^  or  fold 
them  withoiit  (hame  to  the  higheft  bidder.    Hence 
it  happened,  as  it  ever  will  where  the  fame  mea- 
fures  are  adopted,  that  the  moft  meritorious  were 
depreffed  or  negledted,  whilft   the  moft  illiterate 
and  flagitious  were  frequently  advanced  to  the 
higheft  ftations  in  the  Church ;  and  upon  fevera! 
occafions,    that  even    foldiers,  civil  magiftrates> 
counts,  and  perfons  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  were, 
by  a  ftrange  metamorphofis,  converted    int6  bi- 
lhops and    abbots*.     The  firft  flagrant  abufe  of 
pluralities  is  recorded  as  occurring  in  936,  when 
Manefleh,  biJliop  of  Aries,  obtained  from  Hugh, 
king  of  Italy,  his  relation,  feveral  other  bifbop* 
rics :  he  is  faid  to  have  been  pofleffed  of  not  lefs 
than  four  or   five  at  one  time.     Gregory  VII. 
however,  endeavoured  in  the    following  century 
to  put  a  ftop  to  thefe  increafing  evils. 

While  the  monaftic  orders,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  maintained  ftill  an  external  appcar- 

*  See  Galfta  Chrtfiianaf  torn.  1.  p.  23.  37 ;  torn*  ii.  p.  173. 
179.  Codex  Canon.  Pifhoa,  p*  398 ;  as  alfo  MabiUon,  Amal* 
BcneMa*  torn.  v.  The  downfall  as  well  as  corruption  of  erery 
hierarchy  may  fpeedily  be  predi^ed,  when  the  claims  of  learn* 
ing  and  genius  are  dlfregardcd  in  the  diilribution  of  prefer- 
ments. 
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aoce  of  religion  and  decency 9  the  Latin  monks> 
towards  the  commencement  of  this  century,  had  fo 
CDtiirly  neglected  all  fubordination  and  difcipUne, 
that  the  greateft  part  of  them  knew  not  even  by 
name  the  rule  of  St.  Benedift,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  obfcrve.  A  noble  Frank,  whofe  name 
was  Odo^  a  man  as  learned  and  pious  as  the  ig- 
norance and  fuperftition  of  the  times  would 
permit,  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  diforder ;  nor 
were  his  attempts  totally  unfuccefsful.  This  zea- 
bus  ecclefiaftic  being  created,  in  the  year  92 7^ 
abbot  of  Clugni^  in  the  province  of  Burgundy, 
upon  the  death  of  Berno,  not  only  obliged  the 
monks  to  live  in  a  rigorous  obfervance  of  their 
rules,  but  alfo  added  to  their  difcipline  a  new  fet 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  This  inilitute  of  dif« 
dpline  was  in  a  (hort  time  adopted  in  all  the 
European  convents.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  ordir 
(f  Qugni  arrived  to  that  high  degree  of  eminence 
and  authority,  opulence  and  dignity,  which  it  ex-» 
Ubited  to  the  Chriftian  world  in  the  following 
century. 
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OF  THE  DOCTRIKES^  RITES^  AND  CEREMONIES 
OP  THE  CHURCH,  DURING  THE  TENTH  CEN- 
TURY*     ^ 

jtr  Jour  for  accumulating  Relics^^Purgatory-^Tbe  Day  ^ 
Judgntifit  fuppofed  to  be  at  hani^^Modei  of  creating 
Saints^^Solemn  Exc9mmunication''^All  Souls  Day  '  JFor^ 
Jbip  of  the  Virgin-r^Baptifm  of  Bells'^ControVerfy  com^* 
ceming  Marriage. 

TH  E  ftate  of  religion  in  this  century  Was 
fuch  as  might  be  expefted  in  a  feafon  of 
prevailing  ignorance  and  corruption.  Both  Greeks 
and  Latins  placed  the  eflence  and  life  of  reUgion 
in  the  worfliip  of  images  and  departed  faints,  iq 
fearching  after  with  zeal,  and  prcferving  with  a 
4levout  care  and  veneration,  the  facred  relics  of 
holy  men  and  women,  and  in  accumulating  riches 
upon  the  priefts  and  monks,  whofe  opulence  increaf* 
cd  with  the  progrefs  of  fuperftition.  Scarcely  did 
the  humble  Chriftian  dare  to  approach  the  throt\e 
of  a  merciful  God,  without  firft  rendering  the  faints 
and  images  propitious,  by  a  folemn  round  of  ex- 
piatory rites  and  luftrations.  The  ardour  alfo 
with  which  relics  were  fought,  furpaflcs  almofl:  all 
credibility ;  it  had  feized  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  people,  and  was  grown  into  a  fort  of  &nati* 
cifm  and  frenzy ;  nor  was  it  conceived  to  be  any 
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diminution  of  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
tointerpofe  in  thefe  difcoveries,  which  according  to 
the  monkifli  legends  were  generally  made  in  con« 
Sequence  of  fome  miraculous .  communications  to 
one  of  their  holy  fraternity,  or  to  fome  fuperslnnu* 
ated  fannle,  who  was  directed  to  the  place  where 
the  bones  or  remains  of  the  faints  lay  difperfed  or 
ioterred.  The  fears  of  purgatory  were  now  carried 
to  the  greateft  extent,  and  even  exceeded  the  ap« 
prehenliont  of  infernal  torments.  It  was  believed, 
diat  all  muft  neceflarily  endure  the  pains  of  the 
fnrmer)  but  that  the  latter  might  be  eafily  avoided, 
provided  the  deceafed  was  enriched  with  the  pray- 
ers of  the  clergy,  or  fhielded  by  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  the  faints« 

Among  the  numerous  opinions,  howeveri  which 
difgraced  the  Latin  Church,  and  produced,  from 
time  to  time,  fuch  violent  agitations,  none  occa- 
fioned  fuch  a  univerfal  panic,  nor  fuch  dreadful 
impreflions  of  terror  or  difmay^  as  a  notion  that 
prevailed  during  this  century  of  the  immediate 
a{^)Foach  of  the  day  of  judgment.  Hence 
ptodigious  numbers  of  people  abandoned  all 
their  civil  and  parental  connexions,  and,  af* 
figning  over  to  the  churches  or  monafleries  all 
their  lands,  preafures,  and  worldly  cfFefts,  repair* 
td,  with  the  Utmofl  precipitation,  to  Palefline, 
where  they  imagined  that  Chrift  would  defcend 
from  heaven  to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted 
themfclves,  by  a  folemi^  and  Yolunuury  oath,  tp 
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the  fervice  of  the  dturches^  convent^t  and  prieft^ 
hood,  wbofe  fUves  they  became,  in  the  moft  rigo« 
rous    fcnfc,  joyfully    performing    their  diurnal 
tafks,  from  a  notion,   that  the  Si3preme  Judge 
would  diminifh  the  feverity  of  their  (entence,  and 
look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable  and  pro« 
pitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made  thern* 
felves  the  devotees  of  his  minifters.     When  an 
eclipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  vifible^ 
the  cities  were  deferted,  and  their  miferable  inhabi-i' 
tants  fled  for  refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid 
themfelves  among  the  craggy  rocks,  and  in  the  ca« 
vities  of  mountains.     The  opulent  attempted  to 
bribe  the  Deity  and  his  faints,  by  rich  donations 
conferred  upon  the  facerdotal  and  monadic  orders, 
who  were  confidered  as  the  immediate  vic^rents 
of  Heaven.     In  many  places,  temples,  palaces, 
and  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private,  were 
fuffered  to  decay,  and  were  even  deliberately  pulled 
down,  from  an  opinion  that  they  were  no  longer 
of  any  ufe,  fince  the  diflfolution  of  all  things  was 
at  band.     This  general  delufion  was,  indeed,  op« 
pofed  and  combated  by  the  difcerning  few,  who 
endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe  groundlefs  terrors, 
and  to  efface  the  notion  they  arofe  from,  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

The  number  of  the  faints,  who  were  looked 
upon  as  minifters  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
whofe  patronage  was  efteemed  fuch  an  unfpeakable 
Ueffiog,  Mras  now  ^ery  Wh6fe  multiplied,  and  the 
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cdeftial  courts  were  filled  with  new  legions  of  this 

fpecies  of  beings^  fome  of  which  had  no  exiftence 

but  in  the  imagination  of  their  deluded  clients  and 

worfbippers.    This  multitude  of  faints  may  be 

ofily  accounted  for^  when  we  confider  that  fuper- 

ftition^  the  fource  of  fear,  was  grown  to  fuch  an 

enormous  height  in  this  age,  as  rendered  the  cre- 

^idon  of  new  patrons  necelTary,  to  calm  the  anziet/ 

of  trembling  mortals.    The  corruption  and  im-^ 

,piety  aUb  which  now   reigned  with  unbounded 

fvay,  and  the  licentioufnefs  and  difTolution  that  had 

fo  generally  infedled  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men, 

rendered  the  reputation  of  fandity  very  eafy  to 

be  acquired ;  for  amidft  fuch  a  perverfe  genera* 

tion,  it  demanded  no  great  efforts  of  virtue  to  bt 

cfteemed  holy,  and  this  doubtlefs  contributed  to 

iocreafe  confiderably  the  number  of  the  celefUal 

advocates. 

The  Roman  pontiff,  who  before  this  period 
had  pretended  to  the  right  of  creating  faints  by 
his  fole  authority,  afforded,  in  this  century,  the 
firft  fpecimen  of  this  ghofUy  power;  for,  in  the 
preceding  ages,  there  is  no  example  of  his  having 
cxercifed  this  privilege  alone.  This  fpecimen  was 
pven  in  the  year  993,  by  John  XV.  who,  with 
all  the  formalities  of  a  folemn  canonization,  en- 
rolled  Udalric,  biQiop  of  Augfburg,  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  faints,  and  thus  conferred  upon  him  a 
title  to  the  worfhip  and  veneration  of  Chriftians*. 

*  Fn«c.  Pagi  Brtviar,  Ponttf.  R^mmu  torn.  it.  p.  2S9« 
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It  appears  that  the  faint  acquired  his  right  to 
that  title  from  the  application  of  Lintolph,  bifliop 
of  Augfburg,  who  in  an  affembly  compofed  of 
the  Pope  fitting,  and  feveral  biftiops,  pricfts,  and 
deacons  (landing  around  him»  read  aloud  the  life 
of  the  deceafed,  and  recited  an  account  of  his  mi- 
Taculous  reftoration  of  the  fick,  and  his  powers  of 
exorcifing  devils  out  of  the  poffcflTed.  As,  what- 
ever may  be  the  vices  of  an  ignorant  age,  incredy- 
lity  is  not  amongft  the  catalogue,  the  wonderful 
relations  of  Lintolph  were  favourably  received, 
and  the  decree*  "Whjcl:^  cleyated  Udalrjc  to  his  feat 

in 

^  Af  fpme  readers  tpay  npt  h?ye  l^ad  ap  opportunity  of  (eeipif 
9  df  cree  of  this  naturcy  a' copy  of  that  which  was  enafted  on  thia 
oocafion  itfubjoined. 

<'  Johot  biHiop,  fervant  of  the  ferxants  of  God,  to  aO  archbi- 
^*  fhopjh  biihops  and  abbot^  of  France  and  Germany,  greeting^ 
V  and  th^  apoftplical  )}enedi^ion,   tiaying  held  an  aifembly  xi| 
Vi  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  on  the  laft  day  of  January »  John  the 
**  moil  holy  pope  ^tting  j  with  the  bifhopb»  pricfts,  deacons  and 
1*  clcr^   ftanding,   the    moft   reverend    Lintolph    biifhop    of 
<«  Augfburg   iaid :    Moft   holy  bifliop,    if  it  may  picafe  ypi| 
^*  and  the  reft  of  the  rcveucpd  bifhops  aqd  pricfU  here  prefent, 
!•  to  give  leave  tq  read  in  your  prcfcnce,  the  hook  which  I  h9ld 
^»  in  my  hand,  concerning  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  UldanC|  whq 
^  was  fome  time  bi(hop  of  ^ugA)ur^,  to  the  end  that  you  jpxf 
•«  afterwards  ordain  wh^t  you  fhall  tKtnk  fit.*^    Then  the  h'fe  dp 
that  faint  being  read,  they  proceeded  to  the  miracles  which  were 
performed  by  him|  either  in  hii  lifetime  or  after  his  death ;  as. 
the  reftoring  of  fight  to  the  blind ;  the  exorcifii^  of  devils  put 
<>f  poflefled  perfons  ;  the  curing  of  others  afflided  with  the  paUy, 
f^i^Tqr^  olbcr  xiHrMf  <  w)ucii  were  not  committed  to  writing^ 

l*Thcfc 
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iti  the  celdlial  regions  was  unhefitatingly  fealcd 
bjr  the  Roman  pontifT,  five  bifhops,  nine  cardinal 
priefts,  and  feveral  deo^cons. 

From  this  tranfaftion  in  niuft  not  however  be 
inferred,  that  the  privilege  of  canonization  was 
at  this  time  folely  vefted  in  the  bifliop  of  Rome. 
There  are  feveral  examples,  upon  record,  which 
prove  that  not  only  provincial  councib,  but  alfo 
ieveral  of  the  firft  order  among  the  biibops,  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  faints  fuch  as  they  thought 
worthy  of  that  dignity,  and  continued  thus  to  aug«- 
ment  the  celeftial  patrons  of  the  Church,  without 
even  confulting  the  Roman  pontiff,  until  the ' 
twelfth  century*.  At  that  period  Alexander  HI. 
abrogated  this  privilege  of  the  biOiops  and  coun- 

**  Thefc  tHiDgi being  thus  related^  wc  have  refolTcdind  ordained, 
^  with  the  common  confent»  that  the  memory  of  Uldaric  ought 
'^  to  be  honoured  with  a  pious  affection,  and  a  fincere  devotion, 
**  \xj  reafon  thaj^  we  are  obliged  to  honour  and  fliew  rcfpcft  to  the 
^  relics  of  ^e  fnartyrs  and  confpflbrs,  in  ordpr  to  adore  Him 
^  wfaofc  martyrs  and  cpnfefTors  t1)ey  are :  we  honour  the  fervants, 
"to  the  end  that  this  honour  may  redound  to  the  Lord. 
''  It  is  our  pleaAirey  therefore,  that  the  memory  of  Uldaric  be 
^  confecrated  to  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  and  that  it  may  fervc 
*^  to  celebrate  his  praifes  for  ever."  Then  follows  the  anathema 
againft  tlu^e  who  (hall  ad  any  thing  contrary  to  tlus  decree, 
with  the  feals  of  the  pope,  of  five  biOiops,  of  nine  cardinal 
priefts,  4nd  of  feveral  deacons* 

^  Sec  Frf  nct  Pagi  Brtvlar,  Pontlf.  Rom  art*  tonn.  ii«  p,  260 ; 
torn.  iii.  p.  30.*— Arm.  De  la  Chapelle,  Blhlloth,  Anglwjt^  torn. 
x.p.  105.— MabiUon,  Pr£fat»adSac.  V.  S^neJUl*  p«  53. 
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cils,  and  placed  canonizatm  in  the  number  df  tho 
more  important  afts  of  authority  •,  which  the  fo- 
vcrcign  pontiff  alone,  by  a  peculiar  prerogativo, 
vas  entitled  to  exercife. 

The  number  of  ceremonies  increafed  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  faints,  which  multiplied  froni 
day  10  day ;  for  each  new  faintly  patron  had  ap^ 
propriated  to  his  fervice  a  new  feftival,  a  new 
form  of  worflbip,  a  new  round  of  religious  rites  ^ 
and  the  clergy  difcovered,  in  the  creation  of  new 
ceremonies,  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  at- 
tended with  the  utmoft  dexterity  and  artifice.  It 
is  obfervable  thai;  a  great  part  of  thefe  new  rites 
derived  their  origin  from  the  various  errors,  which 
the  barbarous  nations  had  received  from  their  an* 
ccftors,  and  ftill  retained,  even  after  their  convcr- 
fionto  Chriftianity  t*  The  clergy,  inftead  of  ex- 
tirpating thefe  errors,  either  gave  them  a  Chriftian 
afpeft,  by  inventing  certain  religious  rites  to  cover 
their  deformity,  or  by  explaining  them  in  a  forced 
allegorical  manner;  and  thus  they  were  perpetu- 
ated in  the  Church,  and  devoutly  tranfmitted  from 
age  to  age. 

Between  the  feventh  and  the  tenth  qentuiy, 
great  folemnities  were  added  to  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication. The  mod  important  was  the 
extindion  of  lamps  or  candles,  by  throwing  them 
to  the  ground,  with  a  folemn  imprecation,  that 

*  Thcfc  were  called  the  Caufig  Mejorts. 
^  Sec  Dr*  Middlcton's  Letter  from  Rome. 


jdie  perfoD  aga^oft  whom  the  excommunication  was 
pronounced^  might  be  extingui(hed  or  deftroyed 
by  the  vengeance  of  God.  The  people  were  fum* 
moned  to  attend  this  ceremony  by  the  found  of  a 
Ml^  and  the  curfes  accompanying  the  ceremony 
were  pronounced  out  of  a  book  by  the  miniflier, 
(landing  in  a  balcony.  Hence  originated  the 
pbrafe  of  curfing  by  belly  bookj  and  candle -light  *. 
The  famous  yearly  feftival  which  was  cele- 
brated in  remembrance  of  all  departed  fouls,  was 
ia(Utuced  by  the  authority  of  Odilo>  abbot  of 
Clugni^  and  added  to  the  Latin  calendar  towards 
ihe  conclufion  of  this  century-)-.  Previous  to  this, 
I  cuftom  had  been  introduced  of  offering  up  pray* 
(ars,  on  certain  days,  for  the  fouls  that  were  con- 
fined in  purgatory ;  but  thefe  prayers  were  made 
by  each  religious  fociety,  only  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, friends,  and  patrons.  The  pious  zeal  of 
Odilo  could  not  be  confined  within  fuch  narrow 
limits ;  and  he  therefore  extended  the  benefit  of 
ihcfe  prayers  to  all  fouls  who  laboured  under  the 
pains  and  trials  of  purgatory.  This  proceeding  of 
Odilo  was  owing  to  the  exhortations  of  a  Sicilian 
hermit,  who  pretended  to  have  learned,  by  an  im- 
mediate revelation  from  Heaven,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  monks  of  Clugni  would  be  effeftual  for  the 
deliverance  of  departed  fpirits  from  the  expiatory 

*  Pricftlcy's  Hiftory  of  the  Corruptioiw  of  Chriftianity,  vol.  \u 
p.  179. 

f  In  the  yc3r  999. 

flames 
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flames  of  an  intermediate  ftate.  Accordingly  this 
fcftival  was,  at  firft,  celebrated  only  by  the  congrega* 
lion  of  Clugni;  but  having  afterwards  received  the 
.  approbation  of  one  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  it  was, 
by  his  order,  obferved  with  peculiar  devotion  ia 
all  the  Latin  Churches. 

The  worlhip  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which,  bc^ 
fore  this  period,  had  been  carried  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  idolatry,  received  new  accel&ons  of  fo^ 
Icnaoity  and  fuperftition.  Towards  the  conclufioa 
of  this  century,  a  cuftom  was  introduced  among 
the  Latins,  of  celebrating  mafles,  and  abftaining 
from  flcfh,  in  honour  of  the  blefled  Virgin  every 
fabbath  day.  After  this  was  inftiiuted,  what  the 
Latins  called,  the  lejfer  office ^  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  which  was,  in  the  following  century^  con- 
firmed by  Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Clermont. 
There  are  alfo  to  be  found  in  this  age  manifefl 
indications  of  the  inftitution  of  the  Rofary^  and 
Crown  of  the  Virgin,  by  which  her  worfliippers 
were  to  reckon  the  number  of  prayers  they  wierc 
to  offer  to  this  new  divinity.  The  Rofary  confifts 
of  fifteen  repetitions  of  the  Lord^s  prayer,  and  an 
hundred  and  fifty  falutations  of  the  bleffed  Virgin ; 
while  the  Crown  confifts  in  fix  or  feven  repeti- 
tions of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  fix  or  feven  times 
ten  falutations,  or  Ave  Marias.  Three  table-cloths 
of  different  falhions  were  confecra^cd  for  the  ufe 
of  the  alcar,  and  aki^d  of  veil  of  different  cployrs 
to  be  ufed  on  different  days. 

Among 
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Among  the  ceremonies,  however,  which  were 
introduced  about  this  period,  none  is  more  ridi- 
culous than  the  confecration  and  baptizing  of  bells* 
The  firft  faft  of  this  kind  upon  record  occurred 
about  the  year  968,  when  John  XIII.  fprinkled  M, 
large  bell>  which   was  call  for  the   Lateran  at 
Rome,  with  holy  water,    bleffed  it,  and   pro- 
nounced it  facred.     It  is  faid  that  a  fimilar  cuftom 
ftill  exifts  in  the  Romifh  church,  and  that,  on 
the  baptizing  of  bells,  a  prayer  of  confecration 
is  ufed,  which  imports,  that  by  its  found  the  peo- 
ple may  be  delivered  from  the  aflaults  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  attacks  of  evil  fpirits*.    God- 
£ithers  and  god-mothers  are  alfo  appointed  to  an- 
fwer  qucftions  in  the  name  of  the  bell+* 

The  controverfies  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches  were  carried  on  with  lefs  im- 
pctuofity  than  in  the  preceding  century,  on  account 
of  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  the  times ;  yet 
they  were  not  entirely  reduced  to  filencej.  The 
writers  therefore  who  affirm  that  this  unhappy 
ichifm  was  healed,  and  that  the  contending  parties 
were  really  reconciled  to  each  other  for  a  certain 
fpace  of   time,  have  been  grollly  miftaken  §  j 

*  Sueur»  A.  D.  963. 

f  Pricftlcy's  Hiftory  of  Corruptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  x  10. 

X  Mich.  Lcquien.  Dlffhrt.  i.  Damafcemca  de  ProceJJioneSfmtus 
SanSif  f.  xiii*  p.  1 2 .—-Fred.  Spanheim,  De  perfetua  Djffenfione 
Eccli/U  Oriental*  et  Occidental  part  IV.  f.  vii*  p.  529,  torn,  li* 
Ppp. 

§  L^  Allatiusy  Deperpetua  Ctmfenfione  Ecclef.  Orient*  et  0^ 
fidaitt  lib.  ii.  cap.  rii)  Tui.  p«  6oo« 

though 
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though  it  be  indeed  true^  that  the  tumults  of  the 
times  fometimes  produced  a  ceflation  of  thefe  con- 
tefts^  and  occafioned  feveral  truces,  which  iolidi- 
ouily  concealed  the  bittereft  enmiiy,  and  ferved 
often  as  a  cover  to  the  moft  treacherous  defigns. 
The  Greeks  were  much  divided  among  theoi- 
felves,  and  difputed  with  great  warmth  concern- 
ing the  lawfulnefs  of  repeated  marriages,  to  which 
violent  conteft  the  cafe  of  Leo,  furnamed  the  Pin^ 
Ufi^ber^  gave  rife.    This  emperor,  having  buried 
fucceflively  three  wives  without  having  had   by 
them  any  male  iflue,  efpoufed  a  founh,  whofe 
name  was  Zoe  Carbinopfina,  and  who  was  born 
in  the  obfeurity  of  a  mean  condition.     As  marri* 
ages  repeated  for  the  fourth  time  were  held  to  be 
impure  and  unlawful  by  the   Greek  canons,  Ni« 
colas,  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  fufpended 
the  Emperor,  upon  this  occafion,  from  the  com-* 
munion  of  the  Church.    Leo,  incenfed  at  this  ri^ 
gorous  proceeding,  deprived  Nicolas  of  the  pa- 
triarchal dignity,   and  raifed   Euthymius  to  that 
office  ;  who,  though  he  re-admitted  the  Emperor 
to  the  bofom  of  the  Church,  yet  oppofed  the  de- 
cree which  he  had  refolved  to  enad,   in  order  to 
render  fourth  marriages  lawful.      Upon  this  a 
fchifm,  attended  with  the   bittcreft  animofities, 
divided  the  Clergy,  one  part  of  whom  declared 
for  Nicolas,  the  other  for  Euthymius.     Some  time 
after  this  Leo  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  em* 
pire  by  Alexander,  who  depofed  Euthymius,  and 

reftorcd 
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reftored  Nicolas  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Church. 
No  fooher  was  the  incenfed  patriarch  re-inftated 
in  bis  office,  than  he  began  to  load  the  nniemory 
of  the  late  Emperor  with  the  bittereft  execrations 
and  the  mod  opprobrious  inve<£tives,  and  to  main- 
tain the  unlawfulnefs  of  fourth  marriages  with  the 
ucmoft  obftinacy.     In  order  to  appeafe  thefe  tu- 
multSy  which  portended  numberlefs  calamities  to 
the  date,  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  fon 
of  Leo,  convened  an  aflembly  of  the  Clergy  of 
Conilantinople,  in  the  year  920,  in  which  fourth 
marriages  were  abfolutely  prohibited^  and  mar* 
riages  for  the  third  time  were  permitted  only  on 
certain  conditions.    By  thofe  means  public  tran- 
quillity was  reflored  to  the  Eaftern  Church,  the 
refpedability  of  which  was  fenfibly  declining  dur* 
ing  this  century,  which  produced  few  ecclefiaflics 
of  the  Greek  communion,  who  deferve  to  be  ce- 
lebrated either  for  their  virtue  or  ability. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    IIL 

OF    THE     SECTS      WHICH      EXISTED     IN    TKfi 

TE»TH    CENTITRY, 

Prevalence  ef  Mdnicheifm-^Seii  of  the  Jtnthrepomorfbitesi 

APEklOD  which  is  barren  in  intelleffc  and 
fcience^  is  commonly  barren  in  fad. 
Where  no  fpirit  of  inquiry  is  excited,  there  will 
be  few  departures  from  cftabliflied  forms.  Of  the 
feAaries  too,  who  exifted  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  accounts  muil  neceflarily  be  imperfeA.  The 
Church  was  then  nearly  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power^  and  little  ceremony  was  obferved  in  the 
extermination  of  thofe  who  difturbed  its  tran*. 
quillity;  the  inquiries  which  were  made,  con- 
cerning the  faith  of  thofe  whom  they  perfecuted^ 
We  may  well  conceive  were  but  fuperficial ;  nor 
were  the  hiftorians  of  orthodoxy,  at  this  unpropi- 
tious  crifis,  extremely  qualified  for  tranfmitting 
their  annals  to  pofterity. 

Among  the  Catholic  writers  of  this  century, 
we  find  many  indiftind  complaints  of  the  pre- 
valence of  Manicheifm,  and  of  the  difrefpedb 
of  individuals  towards  the  Romi(h  faith.  Few 
inftances  of  any  deviation  from  eftablifhed  opi- 
nions, and  pradices,  have  however  been  recorded 

by 
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by  the  cccleGaftical  writers  of  that  period,  except 

the  Anthropomorphites.  This  fedV,  which  arofe  in 

Egypt  during  the  fourth  century,  and  occafioned 

many  difturbances  in  the  Egyptian  Church,  was 

renewed   in  this,    and    found    a   few  adherents 

amongft  a  fuperftitious  people,  who,  accuftomed 

to  worlhip  the  Deity  under  a  human  form,  were 

cafily  induced  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  this  fed, 

which  taking  the  Scripture  in  a  literal  fenfe,  be* 

Uered  from  the  text,  that  *^  God  made  man  in 

his  own  image,"  that  the  Supreme  Being  exifted 

in  a  human  form.    This  opinion,  however,  ex* 

'  tended  no  further  than  Italy,  where  it  was  chiefly 

adopted  by  fome  of  the  ecclefiaftical  order. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OF  LEARNING    AND    LEARNED    MEN  IN  THE 

TENTH  CENTURY. 

jyeartb  of  Literature  in  the  Tenth  Centurj^^Leo^  Ctnftan^ 
tine  Porphyrogenitus^  and  Gerbert-^  Simeon  Metaphrafteiy 
Eutjcbius^  and  Bar  Cepba^Luitprand  and  Rofwida. 

THE  labour  of  the  hiftorian  muft  vary  with 
his  materials.  Where  nothing  has  been 
performed,  nothing  remains  to  be  recorded. 
From  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  latter  periods 
of  the  tenth  century,  there  were  few  who  read^ 
and  fcarcely  any  who  wrote,  within  the  pale  of 
the  Chriflian  Church.  If  the  throne  of  the  Eaft 
was  adorned  by  a  Leo  and  a  Conflantine ;  if  the 
papal  tiara  was  honoured  by  encircling  the  learn- 
ed brow  of  a  Gerbert  j  thefe  were  lingular  ex* 
amples,  and  are  rather  perhaps  to  be  clafled 
among  the  admirers  than  the  profeflbrs  of  litera- 
ture. The  works  of  Conftantine  Porphyrogenitus 
dcferve  rather  the  name  of  compilations  than  of 
compofuions:  and  of  Gcrbeit  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  his  genius  was  too  extenfive  to 
admit  of  rcftraint.  By  endeavouring  to  embrace 
every  fcience  in  an  age  when  the  means  of  informa* 
tion  were  fcanty,  he  was  an  adept  in  none*  :   and 

*  FIcury. 

even 
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[even  his  mathematics^   which  conftituted  his  fa- 
vourite ftudy,   if  compared  with  thofe  of  modern 
times,  though  eafjr  and  perfpicuous,  were  rather 
'  elementary  and   fuperficial*.    At  the    court  of 
Conftantinople  about  this  period,  there  were  found 
fome  voluminous,   but  injudicious  and  fabulous 
writers ;  among  thefe  was  Simeon  furnamed  Me- 
taphraftes,  becaufe  he  is  faid  to  have  improved 
the  ftyle  of  the  voluminous  Hiftory  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.     He  was  alfo  the  compiler  of  twenty- 
foar  moral  difcourfes,   cxtrafted  from  the  wotks 
of  St.  Bafil,  and  of  fome  other  colledions  from 
St.  Macarius.    Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
diu^  compofed  an  hiftorical  chronicle,  extend- 
ing from  .the  creation  to  937 ;  and  Mofes  Bar 
Cepha,  a  bi(hop  in  Syria,  wrote  a  myftical  trea- 
tifc  of  Paradife  in  three  books-f. 

The  writers  of  the  Weft,  chiefly  confiiled 
their  compofitions  to  abfurd  relations  of  the 
miracles  performed  by  the  faints.  Amongft  thofe 
who  celebrated  their  praifes,  was  Rofwida,  a  nuii^ 
who  compofed  feveral  poems  to  their  honour,  and 
who  has  been  diflinguifhed  for  her  (lyle,  and  her 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

^  Uofheun,  cent.  lo*        f  Du  Pin. 
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CHAP.  I. 

GEHlltAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THB 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY. 

CbHvirfan  rf  barbarous  Nations^^Kingdom  of  Sicily  eftablij^ 
^Power  of  tbi  Qergy—Benediif  Fill.— John  -T/X— 
BoHidia  IX.—SylveJier  J  1 1.— Gregory  VL—CUnunt  II. 
ificholas  II.^^Niw  Modt  of  eUBing  Popes — AUxandtr 
IL — Honorius  II.^Gregory  VI I.  —  His  Claims  upon 
:  England  refified — Sanguinary  Conteji  with  the  Emperor^^ 
Clement  Ill.—FUlor  III.— Urban  li.—CruJadiS^Pef 
thai  IL 

IT  has  already  been  remarked  in  the  hiflory  of 
the  preceding  century,  that  fome  impcrfcft 
notions  of  the  Chriftian  religion  bad  been  received 
among  the  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles,  and  Ru(-^ 
iians  ;  but  the  rude  fpirit  of  thefe  nations,  toge* 
ther  with  their  extreme  ignorance,  and  their  vio* 
lent  attachment  to  the  fuperftitions  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  rendered  their  total  converfion  to  Chriftianity 
a  work  of  confidenihle  difficulty.  The  ardour, 
however^  with  which  it  was  conducted,  reflcfts 

much 
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much  credit  upon  the  piety  of  the  princes  and  go* 
▼emors  of  thefe  unpolifiied  couhtries.  In  Tartary 
and  the  adjacent  regions^  the  Zealand  diligence  of 
die  Neflorians  gained  multitudes  daily  to  the  pro« 
feffion  of  Chriftianity.  It  appears  alfo  evident^ 
from  a  number  of  unexceptionable  teftimoniesi 
tbat  metropolitan  prelates,  with  a  great  number 
of  inferior  bifhops  under  their  jurifdidtion^  wera 
eftabliQied  at  this  time  in  the  provinces  of  Cafgar^ 
Nuacheta,  Turkeftan,  Genda,  and  Tangut*. 

Among  the  European  nations  dill  immerfed  in 
their  native  darknefs  and  fiiperftition,  were  the 
Sclavonians,  the  Obotritif,  the  Venedi  X^  and  the 
Fro£EanSy  whofe  converfion  had  been  attempted^ 
liat  with  little  or  no  fuccefs,  by  feveral  miflionaries^ 
whofe  piety  and  earneflnefs  were  far  from  produc« 
ing  adequate  effedts.  Towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  preceding  century,  Adalbert,  bifhop  of  Prague, 
bad  endeavoured  to  infufe  into  the  minds  of  the 
ferocious  and  uncivilized  PrufHans,  the  dodtrines 
of  the  Gofpel ;  but  his  attempt  was  unfuccefsful, 

^Marcuf  Paul.  Venetus  ^e  RegioniBui  OrientoTthus^  lib*  u 
op*  38. 40.  4$.  47*  489  49.  62>  63, 64;  lib.  ii.  cap.  39.«— £ufeb« 
Rtotudot  Atulennet  Relationt  des  Indes  ^  de  la  Chlntf  p.  430* 

f  Tbe  Obotriti  were  a  great  and  powerful  branch  of  the 
Vindabt  whofe  kings  refided  in  the  country  of  Mecklenburg^ 
ttd  whofe  domination  extended  along  the  coafti  of  the  Baltic, 
ftofflthe  river  Pene  in  Pomerania,  to  the  duchy  of  Holftein* 

{The  Veoedi  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  Weiflel,  or 
Vllala^  in  what  it  at  prcfent  called^  the  Falttinatc  of  Mariea* 
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and  the  avenging  lance  of  Siggo,  a  Pagan  pried, 
terminated  his  conflid  with  this  race  of  barbarians*. 
Boleflaus,  king  of  Poland,  revenged  the  death  of 
this  pious  apoftle,  by  entering  into  a  fanguinary 
war  with  the  Pruffians,  and  he  obtained  by  the 
force  of  penal  laws,  and  of  a  victorious  army,  what 
Adalbert  could  not  effeft  by  exhortation  and  argu* 
ment-j*.  This  violent  method  of  converlion,  fo 
little  confiflent  with  the  dodrines  it  was  intended 
to  promote,  was,  however,  accompanied  by  others 
of  a  gentler  kind,  and  the  attendants  of  Boleflaus  fe- 
conded  the  military  arguments  of  their  princcj  by 
the  more  perfuafive  influence  of  admonition  and 
inftruftton.  An  eccleliaflic  of  illuftrious  birth, 
whofe  name  was  Boniface,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
difciples  of  St*  Romauld,  undertook  to  inftruft 
the  Pruffians  in  the  doftrines  of  Chriftianity,  4nd 
was  fucceeded  in  this  pious  enterprife  by  Bruno| , 
who,  accompanied  by  eighteen  of  his  friends,  and 
anthorlted  by  the  Pope,  John  XVII.  departed 
from  Germany  in  order  to  profecute  this  laudable 

*  See  the  A^a  SanJi^r.  ad  d.  xxiii.  April i»,  p.  174^ 

"f  Sv^ignaCy  //'<^.  ffV  Pologn€y  torn.  i.  p.  13  ;• 

t  Fleury  differs  from  Dr.  Mofheim  in  his  account  of  Brmm^ 
in  two  points.  Firdy  he  maintains,  that  Bon:jac€7iii6.  Braao  were 
one  and  th;:  Cime  perfooy  and  here  he  is  poffibl^f  in  the  right ; 
but  he  maintains  farther,  that  he  fuifeicd  martyrdom  in  RolEat 
in*  which  he  is  evidently  miHakcn,  It  is  pioper  farther  to  ad* 
anonifli  the  reader  to  dtftinguim  carefullr  the  Brum^  here  inea* 
tioeedy  fn»m  a  monk  of  ihe  fame  name,  who  founded  the  order 
•Tthe  Ctfihunans, 
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defign.  The  argutncDts  of  Adalbert  and  Boniface 
appear  however  to  have  had  very  tranflent  efTedts 
upon  their  auditors ;  for  the  zealous  Bruno  ^d  his 
aflbciates  were  all  barbaroufly  maflacred  by  the 
rude  and  inflexible  Pruffians^  whom  neither  the  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  Boleflaus,  nor  thofe  of  the  fucceed* 
ing  kings-  of  Poland,  could  perfuade  to  abandon 
totally  the  idolatry  of  their  anceftors^. 

Sicily  had  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens  iince  the  ninth   century.     In  the  year 
10599  Robert  Guifcard,  who  had  formed  a  fettle- 
znent  in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  colony,  and 
was  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Apulia,  Simulated 
by  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  and  fe- 
conded  by  the  affiftance  of  his  brother  Roger,  at- 
tacked with  the  greateft  vigour  and  intrepidity  the 
Muflulmans  in  Sicily ;  nor  did  the  latter  (heath  his 
vi&orious  fword,  before  he  had  rendered  himfelf 
mafter  of  that  iiland,  and  cleared  it  abfolutely  of 
its  former  tyrants.     This  cnterprife  was  no  fooncr 
atcbieved,  than  Roger  reflored  the  Chridian  reli- 
gion to  the  fplendour  it  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Bifhoprics  were  eftablifhed,  monafteries  founded, 
and  magnificent  churches  eredled  throughout  the 
iflaod.     The  clergy  were  endowed  by  him  with 
thofe  immenfe  revenues,  and  thofe  didinguiflied 
honours,  which  they  ftill  enjoy-|-.  In  the  privileges 

fiJkUVzf^  Crtllca in  Baronium^  torn.  iv.  ad  Annum  xoo8, 
p.97-— Chrift.     Hartnock't   EccUfiapcal  Hijlornal  Htflory  of 
^n^^  book  I.  ch.  i.  p.  12. 
t  See  Burigni,  Hiftoirt  Generale  dc  U  Sicilc,  tom,  i.  p.  386. 
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conferred  on  this  valiant  chiefj  we  find  the  origin 
of  that  fiipreme  authority  in  matters  of  religions 
which  is  ilill  veiled  in  the  kings  of  Sicily,  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  territories,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchy  % 
for  Urban  IL  is  recorded  to  have  granted,  in 
1097,  by  a  fpecial  diploma,  to  Roger,  and  his 
fucceJors,  the  title,  authority,  and  prerogatives  of 
hereditary  legates  of  the  Apoftolic  See.  The  court 
of  Rome  denies,  however,  the  authenticity  of  this 
diploma,  and  in  confequence  of  the  pretenfions  to 
fupremacy  advanced  by  the  Popes,  many  violent 
contentions  have  arifen  between  the  pontifis  of 
Rome,  and  the  kings  of  Sicily.  The  fucceflbrs 
of  Roger  governed  that  iiland,  under  the  titles  of 
Dukes,  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was 
creftcd  into  a  kingdom*. 

The  power,  opulence,  and  fplendour  of  the 
Church,  had  in  this  century  nearly  attained  their 
zenith.  The  weftern  bilhops  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Nobles,  and  enriched 
with  ample  territories ;  the  terrors  of  excommuni^ 
cation  were  denounced  againft  the  offender  who 
(hould  impioully  offer  viojence  to  one  of  thefc 
fpiritual  rulers.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy 
attained  to  confiderable  opulence,  and  the  canons 
publiftied  againft  that  order  prove  at  leaft  that 
their  licentioufnefs  kept  pace  with  their  increafing 


*  See  Baronii  Liber  Je  Monarchia  SilicUf  torn.  xi.  Amndl. 
'  Jb  Du  Flo,  Tralt^de  la  Mooarchie  Sicilieiiae. 
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wealth.*  The  Grecian  clergy  were  perhaps  ra* 
iher  lefs  diforderly  from  the  calamities  with  which 
their  country  was  opprefled,  and  which  impofed  a 
itftraint  upon  their  paffions.  Yet^  notwithftand* 
log  thefe  falutary  checks,  there  were  few  examples 
tf  exalted  piety  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  in  this  century  gene- 
rally and  permanently ,  decorated  with  the  pom- 
pous titles  of  the  Makers  of  ibe  world j  and  Popes^ 
or  Univerfal  fathers  I  they  prefided  every  where 
in  the  councils  by  their  legates;  and  alTumed 
the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all  controvert . 
fies  which  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church  dif- 
dpline.  Not  fatisfied,  however,  with  the  character 
of  fupreme  Icgiflators  in  the  church,  they  affumed 
that  of  Lx>rd$  of  the  univerfe,  Arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  and  empires,  and  Supreme  rulers  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  The  example  of 
this  ufurpation  was  firft  afforced  by  Leo  IX.  who 
granted  to  the  Normans  the  lands  and  territories 
which  they  had  feized  in  Italy,  or  were  endeavour- 
ing to  force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens-f-.  The  ambition,  however,  of  the  af- 
piring  popes  was  oppofed  by  the  emperors,  the 
kings  of  France,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 

•  There  were,  however,  fome  inftanccs  of  ftri6l  p^ety  and  fo« 
bricty  to  be  found  amongil  the  fuperior  as  well  as  inferior  orders ; 
WhcM  Bouchard,  Bifhop  of  Worms  died,  the  inventory  of  his 
goods  eoniifted  of  a  hair  fhirt,  an  iron  chain  for  a  belt,  and  thret 
^icrs  in  money.    Jortinj  51  y.  24. 

t  Mofli. 
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by  feveral  other  princes>  as  well  as  by  fome  of  the 
bilhops  in  France  and  Germany, 
j   Benedi<5t  VIIL  who  wasraifed  to  the  pontificate 
in  the  year  1012,  through  theincereftof  his  father 
the  count  of  Frefcati,  experienced  no  lefs  than  fome 
of   his  predeceffors  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
limes.     Several  of  the  Roman  people^  difapprov- 
ing  bis  eledion,  chofe  in  oppofition  to  him  a  per* 
fon  of  the  name  of  Gregory,   by  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Rome.     Thus  fituated,  Bene- 
fdi£i:  fled  into  Germany,  and  implored  the  affift- 
ance  of  Henry  II.  by  whom  he  was  reinftated  in 
the  Apoftolic  chair,  which  he   poiTeffed  in  peace 
until  the  year  1024.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother,  who,  though  not  at  that  time  in  orders, 
obtained  the  papal  chair  by  the  fame  influence  to 
which  Benedid  had  owed  his  promotion*.     The 
death  of  John  XIX.  introduced  to  the  pontificate 
his  nephew,  Benedid  IX.  an  abandoned  profligate, 
who  alfo  was  chofen  by  bribery,  and  whofe  flagi- 
tious  condud  incurred  the  juft.refentment  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  the  year   1038,  degraded  him 
from  his  office.     He  was  afterwards  indeed  reftored 
by  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  the  papal  chair ;  but 
adverlity  had  fo  little  produced  its  ufual  effeds^ 
circumfpeftion  and  prudence,  that,  irritated  by  his 
repeated  crimes,  the  populace  depofcd  him  a  fecond 
time  in  1044)  and  eleded  in  his  place  John  bilhop^ 

♦  *  Jortin't  Remarkf,5.  t,  2J,  and  31- 
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ef  Sabina,  who  aiTumed  the  name  of  SylvefterllL 
The  newly  clcftcd  pontiff  had,  however,  a  very 
traoiitory  enjoyment  of  his  dignity :  in  about  three 
months  after  his  elevation,  the  powerful:  family  of 
Frefcati  again  rofe  in  arms,  affembled  their  adhe- 
rents, drove  Sylvefter  out  of  the  city,  and  reftored 
the  degraded  Benedid  to  his  forfeited  honours;  but, 
perceiving  th&impoflibJlity  of  appealing  the  refent* 
ment  of  the  Romans,  he  fold  the  pontificate  to 
John  Gratian,  arth-prefbyter  of  Rome,  who  took 
the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  and  carried  his  martial 
rage  fo  far,  that  he  acquired  the  additional  epithet 
'of  Bloody*.  Thus  the  Church  had,  at  the  fame 
time,  three  chiefs,  Bcnedift,  Sylvefter,  and  Gre- 
gory ;  but  the  conteft  was  terminated  in  the  year 
1046,  in  the  council  held  at  Sucri,  by  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  who  ordered  that  the  rival  pontiffs 
ihould  all  be  declared  unworthy  of  the  papal  chair; 
mod  Suidgar,  bifhop  of  Bamberg,  was  raifed  to 
that  dignity,  which  he  enjoyed  for  a  (hort  time 
under  the  title  of  Clement  II.  The  refradory 
Benedift  continued  for  feveral  years  to  difturb  the 
tranquillity  of  his  fucceffors  in  the  popedom  ;  nor 
did  his  deceafe  terminate  the  efforts  of  the  turbu- 
lent houfe  of  Frefcati.  Amongft  the  feven  popes 
who  fucceeded  Clement  II.  the  laft  only,  Nicholas 
II.  is  entitled  to  notice.  This  pontiff  affembled^ 
a  council  at  Home,  in  1059^  ^"  which,  aniong^ 
many  falutary  laws  defigned  to  heal  the  inveterate 

*  Jortin'i  Remavka^  5.  v.  34. 
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diforders  which  had  afflifted  the  Church,  one  re- 
markable decree  was  pafled  for  changir^g  (he  an* 
cient  form  of  elefting  the  Roman  pontiif.  Nearly 
about  the  fame  time  he  received  the  homage  of 
the  Normans,  and  folemnly  created  Robert  Guif- 
card,  Duke  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on 
condition  that  he  (hould  obferve,  as  a  faithful 
Taffal,  an  inviolable  allegiance  to  the  Roman 
Church,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  in  acknowledge 
jnent  of  his  fubjedion  to  the  Apoftolic  See. 

Before  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  If.  the  popes 
'    were  chofen  not  oaly  by  the  fuiFragcs  of  the  cardi- 
nals*, but  alfo  by  thofe  of  the  whole   Roman 

*  About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  term  of  Cardimal 
fs  firft  met  with,  as  cardinal  priefts  and  cardinal  deacons;  but 
they  were  then  in   many  other  churches  befides  that  of  Rome* 
In  the  eighth  century  thefc  cardinal  priefts  held  no  confiderable 
rank,  nor  were  they  admitted  into  the  councils  till  764.     In 
the   eleventh  centiuy   the  cardinals  appear  to  be  neceflarily 
joined  with  the  clergy  in  the  elediion  of  a  pope  :  and  about 
100  years  after  this,  they  obtained  in  the  manner  now  related^ 
that  they  (hould  hare  the  fole  nomination ;  and  by  degrees  have 
become  the  pope's  great  council.     In  1244,  Innocent  IV.  or- 
dered, that  when  the  cardinals  rode  out,   they   (hould   wear 
a  red  hat,  to  (hew  that  they  were  ready  to  (hed  their  blood  in 
the  caufe  of  the  church.     In  1471,  Paul  II.  ordained  that  they 
ihould  wear  robes  of  fcarlet.     All  other  perfons,  and  even  kings 
and   emperors,  muft  kifs  only  the  pope's  toe,  but  the  cardinals 
kifs  his  hands  and  mouth.     If  a  cardinal  accidentally  meet  a  man 
going  to  execution,  he  has  a  power  of  faving  his  life ;  and  it  is 
fidd,  that  none  of  them  can  be  condemned  for  a  crime  under  7  z 
t^tneflTes  if  he  be  a  cardinal  bifhop ;  63,  if  he  be  a  cardinal  priefl ; 
and  27  if  he  be  a  cardinal  deacon.  Hifi*  of  F^pcry^  vol.  iii.  p.  53, 
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clergy,  the  nobility ,  the  burgelles,  and  the  aflem- 
bly  of  the  people.  An  election  in  which  fuch  a 
conflifed  and  jarring  multitude  was  concerned^ 
could  not  fail  to  produce  continual  fa£lions>animo- 
fitiesj  and  tumults.  To  prevent  thefe,  as  far  aa 
was  poflible,  this  provident  pontiff  pafled  a  law^ 
by  which  the  cardinals,  as  well  prefbyters  as 
bi(hopS|  were  impowered,  upon  a  vacancy  in  the 
fee  of  Rome,  to  eleft  a  new  pope,  without  any 
prejudice  to  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Roman 
emperors  in  this  important  tnatter.  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
burgefles  and  people,  were  utterly  excluded  from 
all  part  in  this  eledion,  iince  their  confent  was  fo« 
lemnly  demanded,  and  even  efteemed  of  much 
weight :  but  that  in  confequence  of  this  new  regu- 
lation, the  cardinals  aded  the  principal  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  pontiff;  though  they  fuffered 
for  a  long  time  much  oppofition  both  from  the  fa- 
cerdotal  orders  and  the  Roman  citizens^  who  were 
conftantly  either  reclaiming  their  ancient  rights,  or 
abuiing  the  privilege  they  yet  retained  of  confirm-^ 
ing  the  cleftion  of  every  new  pope  by  their  ap- 
probation and  confent.  In  the  following  century 
thefe  difputes  were  terminated  by  Alexander  III. 
who  completed  what  Nicholas  had  only  begun, 
and  transferred  and  confined  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals  the  right  of  elefting  to  the  Apoftolic 
See,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  nobility,  the  people, 
Hid  the  reft  of  the  clergy^  The  decree  of  Nicholas 

comprehends 
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comprehends  the  feven  Roman  biftiops,  who  were 
confidered  as  the  JuffraganSy  and  of  whom  the 
biQiop  of  Oftia  was  the  chief,  together  with  the 
cight-and*twenty  minifters,  who  had  infpeftion  over 
the  principal  Roman  churches  :  to  thefe  wereafter- 
^i^ards  added,  under  Alexander  III.  and  other 
pontiffs,  new  members,  in  order  to  appeafe  the 
rcfentment  of  thofe  who  confidered  themfelves  as 
injured  by  the  edi(5t  of  Nicholas,  and  alfo  to  anfwer 
the  other  purpofcs  of  ecclefiaftical  policy. 

Though  Nicholas  II.  had  exprcfsly  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  in  his  edid  the  right  of  the 
emperor  to  ratify  by  his  confent  the  eleftion  erf" 
the  pontiff;  his  eyes  were  no  fooner  clofed,  than 
the  Romans,  at  the  *in(ligation  of  Hildebrand, 
archdeacon,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  Rome^  vio- 
lated this  imperial  privilege.  They  not  only 
eledbed  (o  the  pontificate  Anfelm  bifhop  of  Lucca, 
who  aflfumed  the  name  of  Alexander  II.  but  alfo 
folemnly  indalled  him  in  his  office  without  confuk- 
ing  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  or  giving  him  the 
leafl  information  of  the  matter.  Agnes,  the  mother 
of  the  young  emperor,  no  fooner  received  an  ac- 
count of  this  irregular  tranfadion  by  the  bilhops  of 
Lombardy,  to  whom  the  eledion  of  Anfelm  was 
extremely  unacceptable,  than  fhe  aflembled  a 
council  at  Bafil,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  her  fon,  who  was  yet  a  minor,  caufcd 
Cadobus,  bifhop  of  Parma,  to  be  eleded  Pope, 
*VUider  the  title  of  Hononus  II.  Hence  arofe  a  long 
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and. furious  conteft  between  the  two  rival  pontiffs^ 
who  maintained  their  refpedtive  pretenfions  by  tlic 
force  of  arms.  In  this  violent  contention  Alex- 
ander triumphed,  though  he  could  never  engage 
hi3  obftinate  adverfary  to  defift  from  his  preten- 
fions*. 

This  conteft,  however,  appears  of  little  confe* 
quencc  when  viewed  in  comparifon  with  the  dread* 
ful  commotions  which  Hildebrand,  who  fucceeded' 
Alexander,  aiid  aflumed  the  name  of  Gregory  VIL 
excited  bpth  in  church  and  ftate.  This  vehement 
pontifT,  who  was  a  Tufcan  of  obfcure  birth,  rbfe, 
by  degrees,  from  the  obfcure  ftation  of  a  monk  of 
Clugni,  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon  in  the  Romaa 
church ;  and^  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX.  who 
treated  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  diflindion,  was 
accuftomed  to  govern  the  Roman  pontiffs  by  his 
councils.  In  the  year  1073,  and  on  the  fame  day 
in  which  Alexander  was  interred,  he  was  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the 
cardinals,  biftiops,  abbots,  monk$,  and  people,  and 
confequently,  without  any  regard  being  paid  to  the 
cdift  of  Nicholas  II.  and  his  eleftion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  approbation  and  confent  of  Henry 
IV.  King  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  ambaffadors  had 
been  fent  for  that  purpofe.  Hildebrand  was  a  man 

•  Fcrdin.  Ughclli  Italia  Sacra^  torn.  ii.  p.  166.  Jo.  Jac. 
Miicoviusy  de  Rebus  Imperii  fub  Henrico  IV.  et  V-  lib.  i.  p.  7. 
Fimnc.  Pagiy  'jBreviar.  F^ntificum  Romaiw.  torn.  ii.  p.  383. — 
Muntori,  AmnaU  d* Italia^  torn.  vi.  p.  214. 
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of  uncommon  genius,  whofe  ambinon  in  forming 
riie  moil  arduous  projedls  was  equalled  by  hi$  dex^ 
ferity  in  reducing  them  to  execution.  Sagacious, 
crafty,  and  intrepid,  nothing  could  efcape  his  pe*- 
netration,  defeat  his  ftratagenis,  or  daunt  bis 
courage  ;  haughty  and  arrogant  beyond  all  mea* 
fure ;  obftinate^  impetuous,  and  intraAable ;  he  is 
fufpefted  even  of  afpiring  to  the  fummit  of  uni-^ 
verial  empire;  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  la« 
boured  up  the  fteep  afcent  with  uninterrupted  ar- 
dour and  invincible  perfeverance.  No  fooner 
did  he  find  himfelfin  the  papal  chair,  than  he  dif- 
played  to  the  world  the  mod  odious  marks  of  his 
tyrannical  ambition.  Not  content  to  enlarge  the 
jurifdiftion  and  to  augment  the  opulence  of  the 
fee  of  Rome,  he  laboured  indefatigably  to  render 
the  univerfal  Church  fubjeft  to  the  defpotic  govern- 
ment and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  pontiff  alone^ 
to  difTolvc  the  jurifdidion  which  kings  and  em- 
perors had  hitherto  exercifed  over  the  various 
orders  of  the  clergy,  and  to  exclude  them  from  all 
part  in  the  management  or  diflribution  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Church  ;  and,  unfatisfied  even  with 
'this  objeft,  he  proceeded  to  fubmit  to  his  jurifdic- 
tion  the  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and  to 
render  their  dominions  tributary  to  the  Roman 

The  date  of  Europe  during  this  period  was  pe* 
coliarly^  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  afpiring 
poDtifil     The  ecxiptrc  of  Gennany  was  weak; 

France 
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Fiance  was  governed  by  a  young  and  diffipated 

monarchy  liccle  qualified,  and  little  difpofed,  to 

conduct  affairs  of  (lace ;  a  great  part  of  Spain  was 

under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  ;  the  kingdoms 

of  the  nonh  were  newly   converted ;  Italy,  go- 

Terned  by  a  number  of  petty  princes,  and  England 

recently  conquered  by  the  Normans.    In  fuch  a 

jun&ure,  Hildebrahd  met  with  little  oppofition  to 

his  ambitious  defigns  ;  and  that  fuch  were  his  de- 

£ghs  is  i!kndoubtedly  evident,  both  from  his  own 

cpifUes,  and  from  other  authentic  records  of  anti* 

quity.     The  nature  of  the  oath  which  he  drew  up 

for  the  King  or  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  from 

whom  he  demanded  a  profeflion  of  fubjedion  and 

allegiance,  abundantly  difplays  the  arrogance  of 

his  pretenfions.     But  his  condud  towards  the 

kingdom  of  France  demands  particular  attention. 

It  is  an  undifputed  fad,  that  whatever  dignity  and 

dominion  the  Popes  enjoyed  was  originally  derived 

from  that  kingdom,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 

from  the  princes  of  that  nation  ;  and  yet  Hilde- 

brand,  or  (according  to  his   papal  appellation) 

Gregory   VII.   pretended   that  the  kingdom  of 

France  was  tributary  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  com- 

manded  his  legates  to  demand  yearly,  in  the  mofl 

iblemn  manner,  the  payment  of  that  tribute.  Their 

demands,  however,  were  treated  with   contempt, 

and  the  tribute  was  never  either  acknowledged  or 

ofTered.    Nothing,  indeed,  efcaped  the  ambition  of 

'  the  afpiring  pontiff.       Saxony  was  claimed   by 
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him  as  a  feudal  tenure  held  in  fubjeftion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome,  to  which  it  had  been  formerly  yielded 
by  Charlemagne  as  a  pious  offering  to  St.  Peter. 
He  extended  alfo  his  pretentions  to  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  maintaining  in  one  of  his  letters  that  it 
was  the  property  of  the  Apoftolic  See  from  the 
earlieft  times  of  the  Church;  yet  with  the  ufual  in* 
confiftency  of  falfehood,  he  acknowledged  in  ano- 
ther, that  the  tranfa£tion  by  which  the  fucceflbrs  of 
St.  Peter  had  acquired  this  property  had  been  loft 
among  other  ancient  records.  The  defpotic  views  of 
this  pontiff  met  in  England  with  a  degree  of  oppo:* 
fition  to  which  they  had  been  little  accuftomed  in 
other  countries  of  Europe.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  a  prince  of  great  fpirit  and  refolution,  ex* 
tremely  jealous  of  his  rights,  and  tenacious  of 
the  prerogatives  he  enjoyed  as  an  independent 
fovereign.  Policy,  however,  demanded  fome 
conceffions  to  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff,  and 
the  prudent  monarch  determined  upon  a  line 
of  condudt  which  might  evince  his  fubmiffion 
without  diminiOiiag  his  authority.  The  claims  of 
Gregory  to  the  arrears  of  P^/^-p^c^  were  there- 
fore readily  acceded  to;  but  his  demand  of  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  heaflcrted  was 
a  fief  of  the  Apoftolic  See,  was  obflinately  refufed 
by  the  haughty  Norman,  who  intrepidly  declared 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  of  God  only  and  his  own 
fword*. 

•  CoIIicr*t£cc.  Hift.  Iy.  1713. 
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Demetrius  Suinitner,  duke  of  Croatia  and  Dal* 
ffiacia,  was  mifed  to  the  rank  and  prerogatives  of 
royalty  by  this  pontiff  in  the  year  1076,  and  fo- 
Jeoinly  proclaimed  King  by  his  legate  ai  'Salona, 
upon  condition  that  he  (hould  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  St.  Peter  at 
every  Elaftcr  feftival. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  became  alfo  the  objetft 

of  Gregory's  afpiring  views,  and  a  favourable  oc- 

cafidn  was  offered  for  the  accompli (hment  of  his 

defigns;  for  Bafilaus  II.  having  aiTaflinated  Stanif- 

laus  bifhop  of  Cracow,  the  pontiff  excommuni* 

caced  and  dethroned  the  monarch,  diffolved  the 

oath  of  allegiance  which  his  fubjedts  had  taken, 

and,  by  an  exprefsand  imperious  edid,  prohibited 

the  nobles  and  clergy  of  Poland  from  elcding  a 

new  king  without  the  confent  of  the  Apoftolic 

Sce». 

The  plan  which  Gregory  had  formed  for  railing 
the  Church  above  all  human  authority,  encoun* 
tcrcd  the  mod  infurmountable  oppofuion  in  the 
two  reigning  vices  oi concubinage  and  J:vic?iyy  which 
had  infefted  the  whole  body  of  the  European 
Clcigy.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  from  the  time  of 
Stephen  IX.  had  combated  with  zeal  and  vehe- 
mence ihefe  monllrous  enormities,  but  without 
fuccefs.  Gregory,  however,  not  difcouraged, 
crcrtcd  him(elf  with  much  more  vigour  than  his 
prcdeceffors.     He  affemblcd  a  council  at  Rome  in 

*  See  DIugolE  Hiftor.  Polun.  torn.  !.  p.  295. 
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1074,  in  which  all  the  laws  of  the  former  pontiffS^ 
againft  Jimony  were  renewed  and  confirmed,  acid 
the  purchafe  and  fale  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices  pro* 
hibired  in  the  ftridteft  and  fevereft  manner.     This 
decree,  which  in  iifelf  was  prudent  and  juft,  was 
unfortunately  conne(fted  with  another,  obliging  the 
priefts  to  abftain  from  marriage,  which  was  ab* 
fnrdly  deemed  inconfiftent  with  the  fanAity  of  their 
office.     This  abfurd  regulation  no  fooner  made  its 
appearance  than  it  was  oppofed  by  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  clergy  who  were  either  connedted 
by  legal  ties,  or  who  lived  in  a  (late  of  concubi- 
nage, and  the  mod  alarming  tumults  were  excited 
in  the  gr^ateft  part  of  the  European  provinces. 
This  vehement  conteft    was    gradually    calmed 
through  length  of  time,  and  by  the  perfeverancc 
of  the  obftinate  pontiff;  nor  did  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean kings    and  princes  concern   themfclvcs  (b 
much  about  the   marriages  of  the  clergy  as  to 
maintain  their  caufe,  or  prolong  the  controvcrfy*. 

♦  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  though  a  dodrine  much  infilled 
upon  at  this  period,  is  of  doUbtful  origin,  and  we  have  reafon  to 
beliCTe  was  ifreguhr  in  \XM  progrefs,  being  adopted  in  fiaifie 
countries  much  earlier  than  in  others.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  of  England  (1174)  fo«nc  Ehglifh  bifhops,  lately  ele£kedt 
appeared  at  Rome  /or  the  purpofe  of  procuring  their  confirmaii 
tion.  The  Pope,  difpleafed  that  all  who  required  confirmatioa 
were  not  prcfcnt,  inquh-cd  why  the  elcft  of  Ely  was  not  tbete'f 
To  this  the  klugN  ambaflad^r  replied,  «*  An  it  pleafe  your 
kolinefs,  he  has  a  gofpcl  excufc?.  "  "  What  is  that?"  txA  the 
Pope.  "  He  has  married  a  wife,**  rejoined  the  ambafiador^  j 
"  and  therefore  he  cannot  come.*'    Horcdoui  fol.  307.     In 
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But  the  troubles  which  arofe  from  the  law  that  re« 
garded  the  extirpation  of  Jiinarry  were  nOt  fo  ealiiy 
appealed ;  the  tumults  it  occafioned  w6re  daily  iil« 
creaTed  s  the  methods  of  reconciliation  thore  diffi- 
cult ;  and  in  many  countries  it  involved  both  State 
and  Churchy  during  feveral .  years,  iti  the  deepeft 
calamities,  and  the  m6(l  complicated  fcehes  of  con* 
jfufion.  Menry  IV.  received  indeed  gracioiifly 
the  legates  of  Gregory,  and  applauded  his  zeal  for 
the  extirpation  qI  fimonj  \  but  neither  this  prince 
hor  the  German  bi(hops  would  permit  thefe  legates 
toaflemblea  council  in  Germany,  or  to  proceed  jildi* 
oally  againft  thofe  who  had  been  charged  with  fimo- 
niacal  pradices.  T^e  pontliT,  exafperated  at  this 
redraint  in  the  execution  of  his  defijgnsi  Convened 

117;,  howerer,  the  fynod  of  the  province  of  Caiiterbury  forbade 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Notwithftaodiog  thit>  there  is  flill  reafon  to  beUere,  that  In 
many  countries  the  marriage  of  clergymen  was  permitted  till 
near  the  dofe  of  the  13th  century.  The  k4th  Cadoh  of  the 
Ibuith  Lateraii  Council  (A.  D.  121  ^)»  which  plx)yide8  agaifltft 
Ike  incootinebcy  of  the  clergy,  declares  that  thofe  who  hive  the 
Bxitj  of  marriage,  according  to  the  cuftogi  of  their  tx>Untry» 
Aoold  be  puniflied  for  licentioufnefs  with  greater  feverity. 
ttence  it  it  evident  that  the  marriage  of  pnefU  wias  allowed  by 
thb  ooancil  in  certain  Jtx>uQtrieft.  It  ii  Worthy  of  remark  aUb» 
that  the  patriarch  of  Conftatitinople  was  prefent  at  this  cooncil» 
ttdfieteral  other  Greek  bifhops,  who  always  allowed  the  marriage 
if  the  clergy  under  certain  reftridlions ;  and  a  Greek  tranilation 
if  tbeic  Canona  was  made  for  the  fervice  of  that  church.  Matt* 
Aul%  ^73*  Council*  T.  1 1,  col  125,  et  dcinci 
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another  council  at  Rome-  in  the  year  1075,  ii> 
which  he  purfued  his  adventurous  proje'A  witti 
greater  impetuofity  and  vehcnience  than  before, 
and  not  only  excluded  from  the  communiofi  of  the 
church  feveral  German  and  Italian  bilhbps,  anci 
feveral  favourites  of  Henry,  whofe  councils  that 
prince  was  faid  to  make  ufe  of  m  the  traffic  of 
ecclefiaftical  dignities,  but  alfo  pronounced,  in  a 
formal  edid,  Anathema  againjl  whoever  received  the 
iiivejliture  of  a  bijhopric  or  abbacy  from  the  hands  of 
a  layman,  as  aljo  againft  thoje  by  w^oem  the  invefliture 
J/oould  be  performed  *. 

The  fevere  law  which  had  been  CBa^fled  againft 
ihvejlitures,  by  the.  influence  and  attention  ot 
Gregory,  made  very  little  impreflion  upon  Henry. 
He  acknowledged  himfelf  wrong  in-  expofing  cc^ 
clcfiaftical  benefices  to  fale,  and  he  promifed 
amendment  in  that  refpcft;  but  remained  inflex- 
.  ible  againft  all  attempts  which  were  made  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  refign  his  power  of  creating  bifli'ops 
and  abbots,  and  the  right  of  invefliture  which  was 
intimately  conneifted  with  this  important  privr- 
legc.  Had  the  emperor  been  afliffed  'by  the 
German  princes,  he  might  have  maintained  this 
refufal  with  dignity  and  luccefs,  but  unhappily  he 
was  not ;  a  confiderable  number  of  thefe  princes, 

•  Ant.  Pagi  Critica  in  Baroniamj  torn.  in.  ad  A»  1075.— 
Hen*  Nonis,  Hift*  Invtftiturarumt  p.  39,— Chrlll.  Lupus,  Scb9 
ita  it  piffiriaiioHn  ad  C^niiiifff  toxn*  vi,  opp.  p.  39 — ^^ 

and 
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and  among  others  the  dates  of  Saxony,  were  th^ 
fccret  or  declared  enemies  of  Henry ;  and  this  fur- 
niflicd  Gregory  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
extending  bis  authority  and  executing  bis  ambi- 
tious prcgefts.     This  opportunity  was  by  no  means 
negie&ed  ;  the  Pope  took  occafion,  from  thofe  dif- 
cords  that  divided  the  empire,  to  infult  and  de- 
prcfs  its  chief;  lie  fent,  by  his  legates,  an  infolenc 
meflage  to  the  emperor  at  Collar,  ordering  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  Rome,  and  exculpat-c  himfelf 
before  a  council,  there  to  be  affemblcd,  of  the  Va- 
rious crimes  that  were  laid  to  his  charge.   The^  em- 
peror, whofe  high  fpirit  could  ill  brook  fucb  aripo* 
gam  treatment,  was  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
fight  of  that  infoient  mandate^  and,  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  juft  refentment,  fummoned  withopt  de- 
lay a  council  of  German  bifhops  at  Worms,  where 
Gregory  was  charged  with  fcveral  flagitious  prac- 
tices, depofcd  from  the  pontificate,  of  which  he 
was  declared  unworthy,  and  ap  order  iffued  for  the 
dcftion  of  a  new  pontiff.     Gregory  oppofed  vio- 
lence ro  violence;  no  fooner  had  he  received,  by 
the  letters  and  ambafladors  of  Henry,  an  account 
of  the  fentence  which  had  been  pronounced  againft 
him,  than  he  began  to  thunder  his  anathemas  at 
the    head    of    that    prince,    and  excluded    him 
both  from  the   communion    of  the  church  and 
from   the    throne  of   his  anceftors.      Thus  the 
civil  and   ecclefiaftical  powers  were  divided  into 
great  faftions,  of  which  one  maintained  the  rights 
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of  theemperor,  while  the  ocher  fupported  the  view^ 
of  the  pontiff; 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Swabi^ 
chiefs,  with  duke  Rodolph  at  their  head,  revolted 
againft   Henry;   and  the  Saxon  prin^res,  whofq 
former  quarrels  with  the  emperor  had  been  lately 
terminated  by  their  defeat  and  fubn[ii(Gon>  follow- 
ed their  example.     Thefe  united  powers  being  fo* 
licited  by  the  pope  to  eled  a  new  empcrpr,  pro- 
vided Henry  perfifted  in  his  obftinate  difobedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  church,  met  at  Tribur  in  thf 
year  1076,  to  confult  concerning  a  n^atter  of  fuch 
high  importance.     When  affairs  wer^  arrived  a; 
this  deiperate  extremity,  and  the  fadlion,  which 
was  formed  againft  this  unfortunate  prince,  grevy 
daily  more  formidable,  his  friends  advifed  him  to 
proceed  to  Italy,  and  imploie  in  perfon  the  cle** 
mency  of  the  pontiff.     The  emperor  yielded  tp 
this  ignominious  counfe!,  without,  however,  oh* 
taining  from  his  voyage  the  advantages  he  ex* 
pedcd.     He  pafled  the  Alps  amidft  the  rigour  of 
a  fcvere  winter,  arrived  in  the  month  of  February 
1077,  at  the  fortrefs  of  Canufium,  where  the  pope 
refided  at  that  time    with  the  young   Matildas 
countefs  of  Tufcany,  the  moft  powerful  pairone{s 
/  of  the  church,  and  the  moft  affeftionate  of  the 
fpiritual  daughters  of  Gregory^.     Here  the  fup- 

^  The  cpcmtes  of  the  pope  accufed  him  of  a  cnminal  cor* 
nfjpondcncc  with  this  lady.  Lambertus  the  hiflorian  fays,  it 
mu  a  mcie  pJomny,  and  gives  this  admirable  proof ,  '*  That 
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^uuit  prince,  unmindful  of  his  dignity^  flood,  dur* 
log  three  days,  in  the  open  air,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  fortrefs,  with  his  feet  bare,  his  head  uncovered, 
and  with  no  other  raiment  than  a  piece  of  coarfe 
woollen  cloth  thrown  over  his  body.  The  fourth 
day  lie  was  admitted  to  the  prefence  of  the  pontiff, 
wh#,  noe  without  difficulty,  granted  him  the  abfo-. 
lution  he  demanded ;  but  with  refpefl  to  his  reflo- 
latioo  *to  the  throne^  he  refufed  to  determine  that 
point  before  the  approaching  congrefs,  at  which  he 
snade  Henry  promife  to  appear,  forbidding  him, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  afiume,  during  this  interval,  the 
title  of  king,  or  to  exercife  the  functions  of  royalty. 
Thii  opprobrious  convention  however  excited, 
and  that  juftly,  the  indignation  of  the  princes  and 
bifhops  of  Italy,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  de- 
pofed  Henry,  had  he  not  diminiOied  their  refent- 
ment  by  violating  the  convention  into  which  he 
bad  been  forced  to  eater  with  the  imperious  pon* 
uff,  and  refuming  the  title,  and  other  marks  of 
loyalty,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confederate  princes  of 
Swabia  and  Saxony  weje  uo  fooner  informed  of 
this  uncxpedted  change  in  the  <:ocdu(5k  of  Henry, 
than  they  aflembled  at  Ford^eim  in  the  month  of 
March,  1077,  and  unanvmouily  eledcd  Rodolph, 
didce  of  Swabia,  emperor  in  his  room. 
This  rafh  collifion  rekindled  the  flames  of  war 

Grcgoiy  wrought  many  miradei,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a 
fcrnicator."    Jortin  5i  v.  41. 
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in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  involved^  for  a  Ipng 
period,  thofc  unhappy  regions  in  every  variety  of 
mifery.     In  Italy  the  Normans,  who  wore  m^cr!^ 
of  the  lower  parts  of  that  country,  and  the  armie; 
of  the  powerful  and  valiant  Matilda,  maintained 
fucccfsfully  the  caufe  of  Gregory  againft  the  )Lom-. 
bards,  who  efpoufed  the  intcrefts  of  Henry ;  while 
this  unfortunate  prince,  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
aflemble,  carried  on  the  war  in  Germany  againft 
Rodolph  and  the  confederate  princes.     Gregory, 
confidering  the  events  of  war  as  extremely  doubtfuI;i 
was  at  firfl  afraid  to  declare  for  either  party,  ^nd 
therefore  obferved,  for  fome  time,  an  appearance 
of  neutrality  ;  but  encouraged  by  the  battle  of  Flu- 
denheim,  in  which  Henry   was  defeated  by  the 
Saxons,  1086,  he  again  excommunicated  thatvan* 
quifhcd  prince,  and,  fending  a  crown  to  the  vidtor 
Rodolph,  declared  him  lawful   king  of  the  Ger* 
mans.     The  injured  emperor  did  riot  permit  this 
new  infult  to   pafs  unpunifhed  5  feconded  by  the 
fuffrages  of  feveral  of  the   Italian  and  German 
bi(hop5,  he  depofed  Gregory  a  /econd  time  in  a 
council  which  met  at  Mentz,  and  in  a  fynod  fooi> 
after  aflcmbled  at  Brixen,  in  the  province  of  Tirol, 
raifed  to   the  pontificate  Guiberr,  archbifhop  of 
Ravenna,  who  affumed   the  title  of  Clement  IIT. 
when  confecrated  at  Rome,  1084,  four  year5  after 
hiseleftion. 

This  eleftion  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  battle, 
fought  upon   the  banks  of  the  river  Ebfter,  in 

whicl^ 
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which.  Rodolph  received  a  mortal  wouDd^  and  died 
a  (bort  time  after  at  Merfburgh.    The  emperor, 
being  now  relieved  from  this  formidable  enemy, 
inarched   direftly  into  Italy ;  the  following  year 
(1081)  he  made  feveral  campaigns,  with  different 
fuccefs,  againft  the  valiant  troops  of  Matilda ;  and, 
after  having  twice,  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  he  rer» 
fumed  a.  third  time  that  bold  enterprife,  and  be* 
came  at  length  mafter  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
city,  in  the  year  1084.     The  firft  ftep  of  Henry, 
after  this  fuccefs,  was  to  place  Guiberc  in  the  papai 
chair  5  after  which  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  new  pontiff,  was  falqted  em- 
peror by  the  Roman  people,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
01C  caftic  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  his  mortal  enemy 
Gregory  bad  fled  for  fafety.     He  was,  however, 
forced  to  raife  this  fiege,  by  the  valour  of  Robert 
Guifcard,  duke  of  Apulia   and    Calabria,    who 
brought  Gregory  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  but  not  fup- 
pofinghim  fafe  there,  conduced  him  afterwards  to 
Salernum.     In  this  place  the  turbulent  and  cele- 
brated Gregory  pnded  his  days  in  the  follo>ving 
year  J085,  and  left  Europe  involved  in  thofe  cala- 
mities which  were  the  fatal  effeds  of  his  boundlefs 
ambition. 

The  death  of  Gregory  neither  reftored  peace  to 
the  church,  nor  tranquillity  to  the  (late  -,  the  tumults 
and  divifions  wbich  he  had  excited  ilill  continued, 
V^d  they  were  conftantly  augmented  by  the  fame 
paflions  to  which  they  owed  their  origin.    Clement 
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}II.  who  was  die  emperor's  pontiff,  was  mafter  of 
the  cuy  of  Rome^  and  was  acknowledged  as  pope 
foy  a  great  part  of  Italy*  Henry  carried  oo  the 
war  in  Germany  againft  the  confederate  pri^c^. 
The  faftion  of  Gregory,  fupported  by  the  Nor- 
mans, chofe  for  his  fucceflbr,  in  the  year  108^9 
piderick,  abbot  of  Mount  Caflin,  who  adopted  the 
title  of  Viftor  III.  and  was  reludlantly  confecrated 
in  the  church  of  S(.  ?cter,  in  the  year  1087,  when 
that  part  of  the  cky  was  recovered  by  the  Nor- 
mans for  the  new  pontiff.  The  charafter  of  Vi6Vor 
was  a  perfeft  contraft  to  that  of  his  predeceflbr 
Gregory.  He  was  modeft  and  timorous;  and  f5nd- 
ing  the  papal  chair  befet  with  faftions,and  the  city 
of  Rome  under  the  dominion  of  his  competitor,  he 
retired  to  his  monaftery,  where  (bon  afifer  he  endecj 
hrs  days  in  peace.  Before  his  abdication,  however, 
he  held  a  council  at  Bencvemo,  where  heconfirm* 
cd  and  renewed  the  laws  which  Gregory  had  cnafledl 
for  the  abolition  of /»'y^///^r^j. 

Otho,  bifhop  of  Oftia,  and  monk  of  Cliigni,  was^ 
by  Viftor*s  recommendation,  chofen  to  fucceed 
him,  andaflumed  the  name  of  Urban  11.  Inferior 
to  Gregory  in  fortitude  and  refolution,  he  was  his 
equal  in  arrogance  and  pride,  and  furpafled  him 
greatly  in  imprudence  and  temerity.  The  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate  had  a  fair  afpeft,  and 
fuccefs  feemed  to  fmile  upon  his  undertakings ;  but 
upon  the  emperor's  return  into  Italy  in  the  year 
1090,  vidory  again  crowned  the  arms  of  that  prince, 
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iirho,  by  redoubled  efforts  of  valour,  defeated  at 
lengtb  Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  celebrat- 
ed Nfatilda^  who  were  the  formidable  heads  of 
the  pap^l  f;iAion.  The  abominable  treachery  of  his 
fon  Conrad^  who,  yieldinjg  to  the  fedudion  of  his 
father's  enemjes,  revolted  againft  him,  and,  by  the 
advice  and  aflfiftance  of  Urban  and  Matilda, 
ufurped  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  revived  the  droop- 
ing fpirits  of  that  fadlion,  who  hoped  to  fee  the 
Jaurels  of  the  emperor  blafted  by  this  odious  and 
pnnatural  rcbelliont  The  confequences,  how- 
ever, of  this  event  were  Icfs  fatal  to  Henry  than 
his  enemies  expefled.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
^roubles  of  Italy  ftill  continued,  nor  could  Urban, 
with  all  his  efforts,  reduce  the  city  of  Rome  under 
|iis  yoke^ 

But  the  views  not  only  of  Urban  but  of  all 
Chriftendom  were  now  diverted  to  another  enter- 

• 

prife.  The  popes,  from  the  time  of  Sylvefter  II. 
liadbeen  forming  plans  for  extending  the  limits  of 
the  church  In  Afia,  and  cfpecially  for  expelling  the 
Mahometans  from  Paleftine ;  but  the  jLroubles,  in 
which  Europe  had  been  fo  long  involved,  prevent- 
thc  execution  of  thefe  arduous  defigns.  Grego- 
ry VIL  thcmoftenterprifing  pontiff  that  ever  filled 
the  apoftolic  chair,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the 
complaints  which  the  Afiatic  Chriftians  made  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens,  refolvcd  to  undertake 
m  perfon  a  holy  war,  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
church,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  men  were 
7  already 
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already  muftered  to  follow  him  in  this  bold  expc* 
dition*.  But  his  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and 
pther  unforefeen  occurrences,  obliged  him  to  lay 
afide  his  intended  invafion  of  the  Holy  Land,  The 
projedt,  however,  was  renewed,  towards  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  century,  by  the  enihufiaftic  zeal  of 
an  inhabitant  of  Amiens,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Petei:  the  Hermit,  and  who  fuggcfted  to 
pope  Urban  II.  the  means  of  accompliftiing  what 
^ad^been  unfortunately  fufpended.  Tiic  anceftors 
of  Peter  had  ranked  as  gentlemen,  and  his  mili« 
jary  fervice  was  under  thq^neighbpuring  counts  of 
Boulogne,  the  heroes  of  the  firft  crufade.  But  he 
foon  relinquilhed  the  fword  and  the  VQrld.  In  a 
Voyage  which  he  made  through  Paleftine,  i#93,  he 
hadobferved  with  inexpreffible  anguifh  the.vexa* 
pons  and  perfecutions  which  the  Chriftians,  who 
yifited  the  holy  places,  fuifered  from  tjie  barbarous 
and  tyrannic  Saracens.  Inflamed,  therefore,  with 
indignation  and  zeal,  which  he  confidered  as  the 
elfed  of  a  divine  impulfe,  he  implored  the  aflift-- 
ance  of  Sinicon,  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  and 
Urban  II.  but  without  fuccefs.  Far  from  being 
difcouraged  by  this,  he  renewed  his  efforts,  and 
went  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  exhort-r 
ing  all  Chriftian  princes  to  draw  the  fword  againft 

*  Gregorii   VII.  E^ifl.  lib,  ii,  J,  in  Harduini  ConcHih^  tom^ 
yi.  part  I.  p.  1285. 

the 
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the  tyrants  of  Palel^nc.     His  diet  was  abftemionSj 
his  pfaycrs  long  and  fervent,  and  die  alms  which  he 
received  with  one  hand,  he  diftributed  with  the 
other  1   his  head  was  bare,    his  feet  naked,   his 
meagre  body  was  wrapt  in  a  coarfe  garment ;    he 
bore  and  difplayed  a  weighty  crucifix  ;  and  the  afs 
on  which  he  rode,  was  fandlified  in  the  pubh'c  eye 
by  the  fervicc  of  the  man  of  God.     He  preached 
to  innumerable  crowds  in  the  churches,  tlic  ftrcets^ 
and  the  high-ways  :  the  hermit  entered  with  equal 
confidence  the  palace  and  the  cottage ;  and  the 
people^  for  all  was  people,  was  impetuoufly  moved 
by  his  call   to  repentance  and  arms.     When  he 
painted  the  fufFerings  of  the  natives  and  pilgrims 
of  Paleftine,  every  heart  was  melted  to  compaflion  9 
every  bread  glowed  with  indignation,  when  he 
challenged  the  warriors  of  the  age  to  defend  their 
brethren  and  refcue  their  Saviour  :  his  ignoran(;e 
of  art  and  language  was  compenfated  by  fighs,  and 
tears,  and  ejaculations ;  and  Peter  fupplied  the  de- 
ficiency of  reafon  by  loud  and  frequent  appeals  to 
Chrift  and   his  mother,  to  the  faints  and  angels  of 
Paradife,  with  whom  he  had  perfonally  converfed. 

• 

It  would  have  been  to  his  honour  to  have  ufcd  no 
other  artifices ;  but  it  is  faid  that,  with  a  view  to 
engage  the  fuperftitious  and  ignorant  multitude  in 
his  caufe,  he  carried  about  with  him  a  letter,  which 
he  affirmed  was  written  in  heaven,  and  addrefled 
to  all  true  Chriftians  to  animate  their  zeal  for  the 
8  deliverance 
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deliverance  of  their  brethren>  whd  gtoaned  under  the 
burthen  of  a  Mahometan  yoke*. 

The  minds  of  the  people  being  thus  prepared  hf 
the  exhortatidtis  of  the  hermit,  a  grand  and  nume« 
rous  council  was  alfembled  by  tJrbah  at  Placentia^ 
A.  D.  1095^  and  the  pontiff  recommended  warmly, 
for  the  firft  time,  the  facred  eicpedition  againft  the 
infidel  Saracens-j-.  But  this  arduous  enterprise 
was  far  from  being  approved  by  the  greatcft  part 
of  this  numerous  aflembly,  notwithftanding  xMt 
prefence  of  the  emperor^s  legates*  In  this  councif^ 
the  decrees  of  Gregory  were  confirmed  ;  and  the 
condudt  of  Urban,  with  refpeft  to  the  inveftittireSi 
was  rather  calculated  to  exafperatt  than  to  ap« 
peafe. 

Though  difappointed  at  Placentia,  Urban  re* 
newed  his  propofal  for  a  holy  war,  in  a  council 
which  was  afterwards  aflembled  at  Clermont,  where 
he  himfelf  was  prcfent.  The  pompous  and  pa- 
thetic fpeech,  which  l\e  delivered  upon  the  occa* 
fion,  made  a  deep  and  powerful  impi'efiion  upon  the 
minds  of  the  French,  whofe  natural  charader  ren- 
ders them  much  fuperior  to  the  Italians  in  encoun* 
tering  difficulties,  facing  danger,  and  attempting 
the  execution  of  the  mod  perilous  defigns. 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  ot  the  Roman  Empire. 

^  This  council  was  the  mod  numerous  of  any  that  had  been 
hitherto  aflembled,  and  was,  on  that  account^  held  in  the  opcH 
fields.  There  were  prefent  at  it  two  hundted  bifliops,  four  thou* 
ftad  ccclefiaftics,  and  there  thoufand  laymen* 

The 
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Tlie  warriors  of  this  nation  were  not,  however^ 

tbc  only  auditors  who  were  imprelTed  by  the  elo* 

quence    of  Urban.      An  incredible   multitude^ 

among  whom  were  many  of  rank,  devoted  them- 

felves  to  the  fervice  of  the  crofs^  which  was  mode 

(be  fymbol  of  the  expedition,  and  which,  worked 

in  red  worded,  was  worn  on  the  breads  or  (houlders 

of  the  adventurers*.     Every  motive  was  ufed  by 

the  court  of  Rome  to  increafe  the   numbers.     A 

plenary  indulgence  was  proclaimed  in  the  council 

of  Clermont  to  thofe  who  fliould  enlift  under  the 

crofs,  and  a  full  abfolution  oi  all  their  (ins. 

The  15th  of  Augufl,  1096,  had  been  fixed  in  the 
coiuicil  of  Clermont,  for  the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims :  but  the  day  was  anticipated  by  >a  thought* 
lefs  and  needy  crowd  of  plebeians.  Early  in  the 
fpring,  from  the  confines  of  France  and  Lorraine, 
above  fixty  thoufand  of  the  populace  of  boih  fexes 
fiocked  round  the  firil  miffionary  of  the  crufade, 
and  prefled  him  with  clamorous  importunity  to 
lead  them  to  the  holy  fepulchre.  The  hermit,  af- 
fuming  the  charaAer,  without  the  talents  or  autho* 
rity,ofa  general,  impelled  or  obeyed  the  forward 
impulfeof  his  votaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube.  Their  wants  and  numbers  foon 
compelled  them  to  feparate,  and  his  lieutenant, 
Walter  the  Pcnnylefs,  a  valiant  tliough  needy 
foldier,  conduced  a  vanguard  of  pilgrims,  whofe 

*  Hence  the  name  aufudt. 

condition 
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condition  may  be  determmed  frdfti  Hic  proj^ortioa 
of  eight  horfcmeh  to  fiftcfen  thouTarid  fbdt.  TW 
example  ind  fbotffepfs  of  Peccr  were  ctefeljr  par- 
fued  by  another  fanatic,  the  ihonk  Godefcal,  wboft 
fermons  had  fwept  away  fifteen  or  twenty  thoftfand 
peafants  from  the  villages  of  Germaftyi  Tbeif 
rear  was  again  prefled  by  an  herd  of  two  hundred 
thoufand,  the  moft  ftupid  and  favage  fefufe  of  thcf 
-people,  who  mingled  with  their  devotion  a  brutaf 
licence  of  rapine^  proftitution,  and  drunkennefs/ 
Some  counts  and  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  three 
thoufand  horfe,  attended  the  motions  of -the  multi'* 
tilde  to  partake  in  the  fpoil ;  but  their  genuine 
-Ifeaders  (may  we  credit  fuch  folly  ?)  were  ^  gooftf 
tind'a  goat,  who  were  carried  in  the  front,* mid  to 
ivhomthcfe  worthy  Chriftians  afcribed  an  inflifiori 
^f  the  Divine  Spirit  *. 

Of  this  rabble  more  than  two  thirds  were  con- 
sumed by  fhe  Hungarians,  &c.  during  their  jour- 
ney. The*  remainder  efcaped  to  Conftantinopler 
where  their  ingratitude  to  the  emperor  Alexius,  and 
•their  tumultuous  conduft,  induced  that  monarch  to 
/allure  them  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Bofphorus  j  but 
•their  blind  impetuofity  foon  urged  them  to  dcfert 
this  ftation,  and  to  rufli  headlong  againft  the  Turks, 
who  occupied  the  road  to  Jerufalcm.  In  the  plain  of 
•Nice  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkifti  ar- 
rows; and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  thb 

**  GibbonVDcclme  and  Fall,  &c. 
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expedition,  300,000  peri(hed,  before  a  fingle  city 
was  refcued  from  the   Infidels,  and  before  their 
f    gmirer  and  more  noble  brethren  bad  completed 
(heir  preparations. 

The  armies  which  were  conduced  by  illuftrious^ 
comomnders,  diftinguiftied  by  their  birth  and  their 
military  endowments,  arrived  more  happily  at  the 
capital  of  die  Grecian  empire.  That  which  was  com* 
manded  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
whodeferves  a  place  among  the  greateft  heroes,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  by  his  brother 
Baldwin,  was  compofed  of  eighty  thoufand  well  cho« 
&n  troops,  horfe  and  foot,  and  direded  its  march 
through  Germany  and  Hungary.     Another,  which 
was  headed  by  Raimond,  earl  of  Touloufe,  pafled 
through  the  Sclavonian   territories.     Robert,  earl 
of  Flanders,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  Hugo, 
brother  to  Philip  I.  king  of  France,  embarked  their 
rcfpcftive  forces  in  a  fleet  which  was  aflembled  at 
Brundifi  and  Tarento,  whence    they  were  tranf^ 
ported  to  Durazzo,  anciently  Dyrrachium.    Thefc 
armies  were  followed  by  Boemond,  duke  of  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  chofcn  and  nume* 
robs  body  of  valiant  Normans. 

This  army  was  the  greateft,  and,  in  outward  ap* 
pcarance,  the  moft  formidable  that  had  been  known 
ift  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  though,  before  its  ar- 
rival at  Conftantinople,  it  was  diminifhed  confider- 
ably  by  the  difficulties  and  oppofitions  it  had  met 
with  on  thf  way ;  yet,  fuch  as  it  was,  it  made  the 
Vol,.  IL  F  Grecian 
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Grecian  emperor  tremble>  and  filled  his  mind  with 
the  mod  anxious  and  alarming  apprehenfions  of 
fbme  fecret  defign  againfl:  his  dominions.  His 
fears>  however,  were  difpcUed,  when  hi  faw  the/e 
legions  pafs  the  freights  of  Gallipolis^  and  direft 
iheir  march  towards  Bithynia. 

The  firft  fuccefsful  cnterprife  which  was  formed 
againfl  the  Infidels,  was  the  fiege  of  Nice,  the  ca* 
pital  of  Bithynia.  This  city  was  taken  in  the  year 
1097,  and  the  vidorious  army  proceeded  thence 
into  Syria,  and,  in  the  following  year,  fubdued 
Antioch,  which,  with  its  fertile  territory,  was 
granted  by  the  aiTembled  chiefs,  to  Boemond,  duke 
of  Apulia.  EdefTa  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the 
viftors,  and  became  the  property  of  Baldwin,  bro- 
ther to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  conquefl  of 
Jerufalem,  which,  after  a  fiege  of  five  weeks,  fub- 
mitted  to  their  arms  in  the  year  1099,  f^^n^d  to 
crown  their  expedition  with  the  defired  fuccefs.* 
In  this  city  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
kingdom,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  fa- 
mous Godfrey,  whom  the  army  faluted  king  of 
Jerufalem  with  an  unanimous  voice.  But  this  il- 
luflrious  hero,  whofe  other  eminent  qualities  were 
adorned  with  the  mofl  perfedk  modefty,  rcfufed  that 
high  title,  though  be  governed  Jerufalem  with  a 
degree  of  valour,  equity,  and  prudence,  which 
places  him  higher  in  the  records  of  virtue  than  mofl 
founders  of  empires.  Having  chofen  a  fmall  army 
to  fupport  him  in  his  new  dignity,  he  permitted 

the 
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tbe  reft  of  the  troops  to  return  into  Europe.  He 
did  not,  however,  enjoy  long  the  fruits  of  a  viftory^ 
JO  which  his  heroic  valour  had  been  fo  gloriouily 
diiplayedy  but  died  about  a  year  after  tbe  conqueft 
of  Jerufalemy  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  brother 
Baldwin,  prince  of  Eldeflay  who  aflumed  the  tide 
of  king  without  the  fmalleft  heiitation. 

Splendid  as  were  thefe  holy  wars  in  appearance^ 
ihey,  however,  were  not  lefs  prejudicial  to  the  caufc 
c^  religion,  and  the  true  interefts  of  the  Chriftian 
Church,  than  they  were  to  the  temporal  concerns 
of  men«    One  of  the  firft  and  mod:  pernicious 
efiefb  was  the  enormous  augmentation  of  tbe  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiffs ;  they 
alfo  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  enrich  the 
churches  and  monafteries  with  daily  acceffions  of 
wealth,  aiid  to  open  new  fources  of  opulence  to  all 
the  iacerdotal  orders.     For  they  who  alTumed  the 
crofs,  difpofed  of  their  property  as  if  they  were  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  left  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  pofleffions  to  the  priefts  and  monks,  with  a 
Ticw  of  obtaining  by  thefe  pious  legacies,  the  favour  . 
and  proteftion  of  the  Almighty*  in  their  new  under- 
taking.    Such  of  them  alfo  as  had  been  engaged  in 
iuits  of  law  with  the  priefts  or  monks,  renounced 


*  See  Pkflie^  HiJI.  de  Meattx^  torn.  ii.  p«  76.  79.  141.  — GaU 
6»  Cbnfigna^  torn.  \u  Append,  p.  31. — Du  Frefnei  Not£  ad 
Vktfar  Lvdovici  SmSi,  p*  52*  Le  Beuf,  Memolres  four  PHiftinri 
fJUxtrrt^  todi*  ii«  Afpmd.  p*  3 1* 
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their  pretenfions^  and  fubmiffively  refigned  whatever. 

had  been  the  fubjed  of  debate.     And  others,  who 

had  feizod  upon  any  of  the  pofleffions  of  the  churches 

or  convents,  or  heard  of  any  injury  which  had  been 

committed  againft  the  clergy,  by  the  remoteft  of 

their  anceftors,  made  the  moll  liberal  reftitution,  or 

the  mod  ample  fatisfaAion  for  the  real  or  pretended 

injuries  they  had  committed  againft  the  Church, 

by  rich  and  coftly  donations*. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  unhappy  effeds  of  the 

holy  expeditions.     For  while  whole  legions  of  bi- 

Ihops  and  abbots  girded  the  fword  upon  their  thigh, 

and  proceeded  as  generals,  volunteers,  or  chaplains 

into  Paleftine,  the  priefts  and  monks,  who  had  lived 

under  their  jurifdidlion,  and  were  awed  by  thcif 

authority,  felt  ihemfclvcs  releafcd  from  reftraint, 

and  lived  without  order  or  difcipline.     The  lift  of 

pretended  faints  was  greatly  augmented ;  and  the 

greateft  impofitions  arofe  from  the  importation  of 

an  immenfe  quantity  of  relics  by  the  adventurers  ill 

the  crufadcf'* 

It 

*  Du  Frefnc,  1.  c.  p.  52. 

f  Richard  king  of  England  bought,  in  the  year  11 91,  from 
the  famous  Saladin,  all  the  relics  that  were  found  in  Jerufalem,  as 
appears  from  the  fecftiraony  of  Matthew  Paris,  HiJI.  Major^ 
p.  138,  who  tells  us  alfo,  p.  666  of  the  fame  work,  that  the  Do* 
tninicans  brought  from  Faleftine  a  white  ftone,  in  whidi  Jefus 
Chrifl  had  left  the  print  of  his  feet.  The  Genoefe  pretend  to 
have  received  from  Baldwin,  fec6nd  king  of  Jerufalem,  the  very 
dith  in  which  the  pafchal  lamb  was  ferved  up  to  Chrift  and  hit 
difcipks  at  the  laft  fupper ;  though  thtt  famous  diih  excites  the 

laughter 
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Icis,  however,  fome  compenfation  for  thefe  evils 
dot  fomething  was  eventually  gained  in  fcience^ 
aod  fomething  in  freedom,  by  thefe  warlike  piU 
giimiges.     The  arcs  and  manufadtures  of  the  eaft 
were  introduced  into  Europe,  and  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prif^  which  probably  led  to  the  cultivation  of  com- 
mace,  was  excited.   Before  the  sra  of  the  crufades, 
''tbe  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  Europe,*' 
frysMr.  Gibbon,  *'  was  chained  to  the  foil,  with- 
out freedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge ;  and  the 
two  orders  of  ecdefiaftics  and  nobles,  whofe  nocn* 
bcrs  were  comparatively  fmall,  alone  deferved  the 
name  of  citizens  and  men.     This  oppreflive  fyftem 
lis  fupported  by  the  arts  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
fwords  of  the  barons.    The  authority  of  the  priefls 
operated  indeed  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  falutary  zxl-^ 
lidote ;  ihey  prevented  the  total  extinftion  of  let- 
ters, mitigated  the  fiercenefs  of  the  times,  Iheltered 
the  poor  and  defencclcfs,  and  preferved  or  revived 
the  peace  and  order  of  civil  fociety.     But  the  inde- 
pendence, rapine,  and  difcord  of  the  feudal  lords 
I     were  unmixed  with  any  femblance  of  good  ;  and 
every  hope  of  induftry   and    improvement  was 
cruQied  by  the  iron  weight  of  martial  ariftocracy. 
Among  the  caufes  that  undermined  that  Gothic 
edifice,  a  confpicuous  place  muft  be  allowed  to  the 
crufades.   The  eftates  of  the  barons  were  diffipated, 
and  their  race  was  often  extinguiflied,  in  thefe 

laughter  of  even  father  Labat,  m  hii  Vojaget  en  Efpagne  et  en 
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coftly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty 
extorted  from  their  pride  thofc  charters  of  freedom 
which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  flave,  fecured  the 
farm  of  the  peafant  and  the  (hop  of  the  artificer, 
and  gradually  reftored  a  fubftance  and  a  foul  to  the 
moft  numerous  and  ufeful  part  of  the  community. 
The  conflagration  which  deftroyed  the  tall  and 
barren  trees  of  the  foreft,  gave  air  and  fcope  to  the 
vegetation  of  the  fmalltr  and  nutritive  plants  of  the^ 
foil*/' 

After  his  expedition  to  Clermont,  Urban  re- 
turned into  Italy,  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  caltle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  foon  after  ended  his 
fdays  in  the  year  J099.  He  was  not  long  furvived  by 
his  antagonift  Clement  III,  who  died  the  following 
year,  and  left  at  the  clofe  of  this  century  Raynier, 
a  henedifkine  monk,^  who  afTumed  the  name  of 
I'afchal  II.  fole  pofleflbr  of  the  papal  chair. 

f  Gibl^on't  Decline  and  Fall^  vol.  ^ 
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OP    MANNERS^    DOCTRINE,    RITES     AND    CERB* 
MONIES,    IN    THE  ELEVENTH    CENTURY. 

JUtraeUS'^Flagilktion  for  Zitir^ontefts  concerning  Rsman 
and  Gothic  Rituals'^rebuilding   Churches  "-^  Carthufian 
HJlircians. 

IN  a  period  of  fuperflition  and  credulity  it  can 
excite  little  furprife,  that  the  crafty  and  defign- 
ing  (hould  procure  advantages  to  themfelves  by  the 
afliflance  of  deception  and  fraud.  A  number  of 
miracles  were  accordingly  invented,  and  falfe  pro- 
phets appeared.  One  JLieutard  in  particular,  a  poor 
aod  ignorant  man,  pretending  to  infpiration,  fe« 
duced  a  number  of  perfons  in  the  diocefc  of  Cha» 
Ions  in  France.  He  had  been  afleep  in  the  field^ 
aod  imagined  that  a  fwarm  of  bees  had  entered 
his  body,  which,  after  tormenting  and  ftinging 
him  for  fome  time,  at  laft  fpoke  to  him  and 
commiffioned  him  to  preach.  The  poor  fanatic 
at  length  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  by  throw- 
ing himfelf  into  a  well.*  A  number  of  new 
rdics  were  alfo  difcovered  in  the  courfe  of  this  cen^ 
tury :  among  the  red,  a  head  of  John  the  Baptifl  was 
found  at  thcmonaftery  of  St.  John  of  Angeli,  at 
Saintonge*  This  relic  is  however  not  Angular, 
fincc  there  was  fcaicely  a  country  in  Europe  or 

*  Jortin'i  Remarkfy  5  v.  :^o. 
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Afia,  which  was  not  honoured  with  a  head  of  the 
Baptift  *. 

Notwithftanding  the  apparent  unity  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  at  this  period,  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  the  papal  dodlrines  were  univerfally  re- 
ceived. A  Saxon  homily  ftill  extant,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  11.  demonftrates  that  the 
Englifh  Church  had  not  embraced  the  dodrine  of 
tranfubftantiation  ^f-. 

In  relating  the  hiftorical  events  of  this  century, 
feveral  inftances  of  excommunication  have  oc- 
curred ;  indeed,  this  fentence  was  fo  frequently 
iflued  as  to  become  almoft  contemptible.  The 
penalties  attending  this  cenfure  of  the  Church, 
extended  hot  only  to  the  offending  finner,  but  to 
whoever  converfed  or  kept  up  any  correfpondencc 
with  him  to  the  fourth  generation.  Public  pc- 
nance  was  however  much  lefs  frequently  enjoined, 
and  its  pains  were  commuted  for  by  pilgrimages, 
redemptions,  and  abfolutions  granted  by  the  holy 
fee.  The  introduftion  of  the  difciplining  whip 
for  the  private  punilhment  of  fin,  contributed  to 
the  abolition  of  public  penance,  which  funk  into 
additional  neglcft,  from  the  pradlice  which  wa» 
introduced  at  this  periodi  of  obtaining  a  remiflion 
of  fins,  by  the  fcourgings  and  other  voluntar)' 
pains,  which,  for  a  ftipulated  price,  the  monks 

.  •  The    witty    Jortln    remarjcs,     that    John   w^9    at   bft 
iK«1eAaxff«^oKf  (an  hundred  headed  animal).  Rem.  5,  v.  24, 

^  Rapin'f  Hift«  to],  I  143. 
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undertook  to  A^fTer  for  them.  How  far  thefe  ho\j 
men  fufilled  their  numerous  contracts  of  this  na* 
ture^  it  is  impofllble  to  afccrcain. 

Still  lefs  univerfal  than  the  doftrines,  were  the 
Romifh  forms  of  worlhip;  many  of  the  weftern 
churches  ftill   retained  their  ancient  ceremonies. 
The  Spaniards  had  long  diflinguifhed  themfelves 
above  all  other  nations  by  the  noble  and  refolute 
refinance  they  made  to  the  RomiQi  ritual.     Alex- 
ander II.  had  indeed  proceeded  fo  far,  in  the  year 
1068,  as  to  perfuade  the  inhabitants  of  Arragon 
into  his  meafures  *y  and   to  conquer  the  averfion 
of  the  Catalonians.     But  the  honour  of  fini(hing 
this  difficult  work,   and  bringing  it  to  perfeAion, 
was  rcferved  for  Gregory  VII.  who,  without  inter-r 
/uptioAj  exhorted,   threatened,   admoniOied,  and 
iotreated   Sancius  and   Alphonfo,    the  kings  of 
Arragoiv  and    Caflile,   until,   fatigued   with  the 
importunity  of  this  reftlefs  pontiff,  they  confented 
toabolifh  the  Gothic  fervice  in  their  churches,  and 
to  introduce  the  Roman  in  its  place.     Sancius  was 
ihc  firft  who  complied  with  the  requeft  of  the 
pontiff,   and,  in  the  year  1080,  his  example  was 
followed  by  Alphonfo.     The  methods  which  the 
nobles  of  Caflile  employed  to  decide  the  matter 
were  extraordinary.     Firft,   two  champions  were 
(eleded^  who  were  to  determine  the  controverfy  by 
fingle  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman 
liturgy,  the  other  for  the  Gothic.     On  the  firft 

*  Peter  dc  Marca,  Hiftoire  de  Beam^  liv.  li.  cap,  is. 
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trial  the  Gothic  hero  proved  viftorious*  The  fiery 
trial  was  next  made  ufe  of  to  terminate  the  .difpute; 
the  Roman  and  Gothic  liturgies  were  committed 
to  the  flames^  which,  as  the  legend  informs  us, 
confumed  the  former,  while  the  latter  remained 
unblemi(hed  and  entire.  Thus  were  the  Gothic 
rites  crowned  with  a  double  viftory,  which, 
liowever,  was  not  fufficient  to  maintain  thetn 
againfl  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  queen  Conftantia,  who  determined 
Alphonfo  in  favour  of  the  Roman  fervice.  It 
was,  however,  qppofed  by  feveral  of  the  Spaniih 
churches,  who  ftill  continue  the  ufe  of  their  an* 
cient  miffal.  The  defire  of  Gregory  for  the  rccep* 
tion  of  the  Latin  ritual  extended  to  every  Chriflian 
country,  and  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  II,  and. 
this  pontiff,  divine  fervice  was  prohibited  to  be 
read  in  any  other  language  than  Greek  and  l^tin. 
The  oppofition  made  by  the  Greek  church  againft 
the  modes  of  worlhip  praftifed  by  the  Latin,  pro- 
duced .  an  irreconcilable  enmity  between  thefe  two 
focieties  of  Chriilians.  A  controverfy  on  this  point 
had  arifen  between  them  towards  the  clofe  of  die 
preceding  century,  and  a  fchifm  had  in  confequence 
of  it  been  produced.  The  indifcreet  zeal  of  Michael 
the  patriarch  of  Conflantinople  augmented  this  dif- 
ference. In  1053  he  publiftied  a  letter  in  which  he 
attacked  in  fevere  terms  the  cuftom  of  the  weftern 
church  of  ufing  unleavened  bread  in  the  facrament, 
pf  fading  on  Saturdays  during  Le^t,  of  the  not 

finging 
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finging  Hallelujah  during  the  time  appointed  for 
that  faSi^  and  the  eating  of  blood   and  things 
ftrangled.     The   indifference    of  modern  times 
may  induce  a  fmile  at  the  frivolous  nature  of  thefe 
objeftions  to  communion,  but  they  were  confiderr 
ed  in  a  very  ferious  light  by  Leo  IX.  and  the 
wcflcrn  clergy,  whofe  wrath  was  increafed  by  the 
intelligence  that  Michael  had  deprived  of  their 
churches,  and  monafteries,  all  the  Latin  Chriflians 
who  refufed  to  relinquifli  thefe  rites.     The  em- 
peror^ Conftantine  Monomachus,  was  too  much 
interefted  in  retaining  the  favour  of  the  pope,  by 
whofe  influence  alone  he  could  hope  to  fecure  the 
pofleffions  which  ftill  remained  to  him  in  the  weft, 
BOt  to  unite  with  Leo  againfl  the  Conftantinopoli^ 
tsm  patriarch.     The  controvcrfy  between  this  pre» 
fate  and  the  envoys  of  the  pope,  was  profecuted  both 
by  per(bnal  difputes  and  in  writing.    Michael  how- 
ever dill  continued  unconvinced,  and  his  refradory 
conduft  was  puniflied  by  a  folemn  excommunica'- 
tion  and  the  deprivation  of  his  fee.    On  the  deceafe 
of  the  emperor,  the  depofed  patriarch  was  reftored 
to  bis  former  honours,   and  in  his  turn  folemnly 
excommunicated  the  pope. 

The  European  nations,  in  general,  were  at  this 
period  diligently  engaged  in  rebuilding,  repairing, 
and  adorning  their  churches.  Nor  will  it  appear 
furprifing  when  we  confider,  that  in  the  preceding 
century,  all  Europe  was  alarmed  with  a  difmal 
apprehenfion  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand. 

Among 
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Among  the  other  effefts  of  this  general  terror,  the 
churches  and  monafteries  were  fuffered  to  h\\  into 
ruin,  or  at  lead  to  remain  without  repair,  from  an 
opinion  that  they  would  foon  be  involved  in  the 
general  fate  of  all  fublunary  things.  But  when 
thefe  apprehenfionsfubfided,  the  tottering  temples 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  utmoft  zeal,  attended  with 
the  richeft  and  mod  liberal  donations,  was  em- 
ployed in  reftoring  the  facred  edifices  to  their 
former  luflre,  or  rather  in  imparting  to  them  new 
magnificence  and  beauty. 

The  number  of  monadic  inftitutions  which  had  for 
feveral  centuries  been  gradually  increafing,  was  in 
this  conliderably  augmented.  The  order  of  Clugni^ 
which  was  indituted  in  the  preceding  century^ 
had,  from  the  fuperiority  of  its  difcipline,  attain- 
ed fuch  a  degree  of  reputation,  that  a  number  of 
new  monafteries  were  erefted,  and  the  order  was 
enriched  by  coftly  donations  and  fplendid  endow- 
ments.  But  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety  increafed,  the  feverity  of  its  difcipline  re- 
laxed, and  the  monks  were  immerfed  in  fecular 
affairs.  This  defedlion  induced  ihofe  whofe  wilh 
for  a  feclufion  from  the  world  arofe  from  fincerc 
though  miftaken  motives,  to  Inflitute  or  enforce 
more  auftere  regulations.  Upon  this  principle 
Romauld,  an  Italian  monk,  withdrew  from  the  fo- 
ciety to  which  he  belonged,  and  inftituted  feveral 
others  which  profeflTed  to  adopt  the  regulations  of 
St.  Benedidl.    The   inilitution   however,  which 

profeifed 
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profcfled  and  obfervcd  the  greateft  aufterity  was  that 
of  the  Carthufians  founded  in  the  year  1084  by 
the  &natic  Bruno,  a  canon  of  Rheims;  who,  with 
fix  companions,  retired  to  the  folitude  of  Char- 
treux  in  Dauphine.  The  Carthufians  wear  fack- 
cloth  next  their  fktns,  generally  eat  alone  in  their 
cells,  and  faft  on  Fridays,  when  they  only  allow 
thcmfelves  a  fmall  portion  of  bread  and  water. 
They  are  enjoined  perpetual  filcnce,  and  are  never 
fufiered  to  go  out  of  their  convent,  and  no 
women  are  permitted  to  enter  their  precindls. 
The  order,  though  inftituted  in  France,  extended 
to  England,  and  appears  to  have  degenerated  Jefs 
than  any  other  of  the  monadic  inftitutions. 

Two  gendemen  of  Vienne,  whofe  benevolent  ex- 
ertions were  devoted  to  the  cure  of  thofe  who  were 
afflifted  with  the  diforder  called  St.  Anthony's  fire, 
and  who  came  to  that  city  to  implore  the  intercef- 
fionof  the  faint  in  the  church  where  his  body  was 
dcpofited,  founded  the  order  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  profefled  themfelves  followers  of  the  rules 
of  St.  Auguftin.  The  order  pf  Cifiercians  was 
founded  towards  the  clofe  of  this  century,  to  which 
period  the  full  eftablilhment  of  regular  canons 
mufl  be  referred. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

Ht     THE     SZCTS     WHICH     APPEARED     IK     TUH 

ELEVENTH    CENTURT. 

teirengit^^Rofcelin — Perfecuiion  of  the  JiWS'^MaHicheani 
'■^Bulgariansy  and  Catharifis. 

HA  D  the  fpirit  of  inquiry  been  more  wide- 
ly diffufcd,  and  the  influence  of  fuperftition 
and  a  blind  attachment  to  received  opinions  been 
lefs  predominant,  the  commotions  which  from  va- 
rious caufes  exifted  during  a  great  part  of  this 
century  in  the  weftern  empire,  might  have  left  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Chriftian  world  little  at  Ici- 
fure  to  examine  the  niceties  of  fpeculative  theology. 
Thefe  caufes,  co-operating  with  thofe  which  were 
detailed  in  the  preceding  century,  confine   the  ac- 
count of  any  differences  in  religious  opinion  with- 
in a  very  contrafted  compafs,  and  of  thofe  there 
were  few  who  aftually  feceded   from  communion 
with  the  church.     Yet  the  catholic  writers  of  this 
period  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  names  of  a  few 
individuals,  whofe  departure  from  the  eftablifhed 
faith  incurred  the  cenfures  of  repeated  councils. 
The  moft  celebrated   of  thefe    was   Berenger,  a 
prieft  of  Angers,  who  wartnly  attacked  the  doc- 
trine  of  tranfubftantiation,    which,    though   not 

openly  aflerted,  was  filently  and  imperceptibljF 

gaining 
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gaining  groiuid.     But  the  ignorance  and  fuperfti- 
tion  of  this  period  were  extremely  unfavourable 
to  rational  difcuffiori,  and  Berenger  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  pope  and  by  feveral  councils.     It  would 
be  uncharitable  to  infer  from  the  conduftofthc 
unfortunate  prieft,  that  he  had  not  a  fincere  regard 
to  veracity  :  he  poflefled  not  however  the  fpirit  of 
a  martyr,  but,  incited  by   fear,   or   impelled  by 
mith,    he  alternately  retraced  and  affcrted  hii 
fcDtiments.     His  death  relieved  the  church  from 
this  vexatious  opponent,  whofe  opinions,  which 
had  been  received  by  few,   gradually  declined. 

Rofcelin,  a  celebrated  logician  and  pried  of 
Compeigne  in  France,  was  accufed  of  aflerting  that 
the  three  perfons  in  the  trinity  were  three  realities, 
diftinft  from  each  other  in  the  fame  manner  as 
three  fouls  or  angels,  and  that  their  whole  union 
confided  in  their  having  one  will  and  one  power. 
Thefe  opinions,  which  were  confidered  as  tritheifm, 
were  condemned  in  a  council  held  at  SoifTons.  Like 
the  unfortunate  Berenger,  Rofcelin  dreaded  the 
cffc&s  of  an  ecclefiadical  cenfure,  fubfciibed  the 
decree  which  pronounced  his  opinions  heretical, 
and  folcmnly  retrafted  his  fentiments,  which  how- 
ever  he  again  profeffed. 

Some  opinions  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Manichc- 
ans  were,  profeffed  in  France,  and  incurred  the 
cenfure  of  a  council  at  Orleans,  by  whofe  decrees 
feme  ecclefiadics  of  that  city  were  condemned  to 
the  flames  along  with  feveral   of  their  unhappy 

followers. 
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followers.  The  fame  opinions  were  imputed  to 
fcveral  Bulgarians  and  Catharifts,  who  were  mod 
probably  Paulicians,  but  the  precife  dodlrines  they 
propagated  were  never  very  clearly  afcertained. 
Thefe  unfortunate  offenders  did  not  however  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  venge- 
ance. The  leading  features  of  the  times  were  fu- 
perftition  and  violence.  In  loio,  the  prince  of 
Babylon  had  deftroyed  the  church  of  the  holy  fe- 
pulchre  at  Jerufalem,  and  this  facrilegious  aft  was 
attributed  to  the  Jews,  who,  in  confequence  of  the 
iufpicion,  were  feverely  perfecuted  throughout 
Chriflcndoai. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  iV. 

OF  LEARNING  AND  LEARNED  MSN  IN  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTURY.  ■ 

Revhai  $f  LttterS'^'Leo  the  Grammarian^  Tbeophylaff^ 
Cedrenui^  Michael  Pfillus^^Fulbirt^  Damianm^  An/elm^ 
lambtrius. 

THE  middle  of  the  eleventh  centuty  h  a  period 
very  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  literature!  for 
to  that  time  the  firft  dawn  of  reviving  learning  may 
be  referred.  It  was  indeed  overcaft  by  a  cloud 
of  prejudices,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  know« 
kdge  of  the  age  confided  in  fcholaftic  theology 
ifld  lexical  diftindtions,  which  frequendy  ferve 
lather  the  purpofes  of  obfcurity  than  of  eluci*** 
dation. 

The  Grecian  empire  was,  however,  polilhed  and 
improved  by  the  labours  of  Leo  the  grammarian, 
who  continued  the  chronicle  of  Theophanes^^ 
George  Cedrenus  compofed  annials,  and  Theopby- 
k&,  archbiOiop  of  Acrides  in  Bulgaria,  laboured 
ufefully  upon  the  Scripture,  by  abridging  the  com-^ 
mcntaries  of  Chryfoftom.  Befides  thefe,  there 
"^^txt  %  number  of  learned  and  excellent  men  in 
the  Greek  church,  one  of  the  mod  eminent  of 
^hom  was  Michael  Pfellus,  a  man  of  uncommoti 
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erudition  and  fagacity.  He  was  a  (Irenuous  ad- 
vocate for  Ariftotle  *,  but  did  not  confine  himfelf 
to  heathen  literature,  as  he  publiflied  feveial 
works  of  facred  criticifm  and  theology^  among 
others  a  paraphrafe  and  commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon -f. 

The  controverfy  concernii^  invcftitures  pro- 
duced abundance  of  authors  in  the  Weft,  fome  of 
them  not  deftitute  of  merit,  did  not  the  temporary 
nature  of  their  produdbns  coniign  them  to  obli- 
vion. Fulbert,  bifhop  of  Chartres,  de&rves  a 
high  rank  among  the  reftorers  of  literature.  He 
read  public  ledtures  in  the  fchools  of  Chartres 
and  has  left  to  pofterity  letters  and  fermons,  witl 
a  few  poems :  his  letters  are  diftinguithed  by  theli 
delicacy  and  wit:(;.  Peter  Damianus^  cardiaa 
bifbop  of  Oftia,  was  a  polite  fcholar  for  his  time 
Anfelm,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  excelled  in 
fcholaftic  divinity,  and  wrote  a  demonftration  d 
the  being  of  God  in  the  metaphyfical  ftyle;  his 
argument  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  ufed  bf 
Deicartes :  bui  Lambertus^  a  German  mohk^  was  af 
this  period  the  beft  writer  in  the  Chriftian  worlds 
and  his  general  hiftory  is  highly  commended  bf 
Jofeph  Scaliger  §. 

*  Moih.  Cent.  II.      t  Du  Pin.     J  lb.      §  Jpnin  V.  44. , 
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THE  TWELFTH   CENTURY* 


CHAP.    I. 

OEN£RAL     STATS     OF     THE      CHaRCK     IN     THS 

TWELFTH   CENTURY. 

fimirfigH  rf  pMnrama'^Livoma — Calamitous  Jiate  ofju^ 
iit^-^SeuniCrufadi'^Salaiin^^ThiriCrufade  under  Fn-" 
iitU  Bmrbaroffih^Richard  Cetur  it  Lion^^Knigbts  of 

.  Mmba  tmiTimplars— teutonic  Knights-^  Popes^  Pafcbal 
IL'^AUxMndir  IIL-^Lucius  IIL^^Innocent  IIL 

IN  thofe  regions  of  Europe,  which  had  not  yet 
received  the  Gofpel,  all  ihac  was  laudable  in 
the  zeal  of  this  century  was  principally  exerted^ 
though  we  mud  dill  regret  the  means  which  a  mif* 
Uken  fpirit  of  religion  employed  even  for  the 
promotion  of  a  glorious  caiife.     Bolefkus  diike 
of  Poland,  having  conquered  the   Pomeranians^ 
ofered  them    peace,   upon  condition    that  they 
would  receive  the  Chriftian  teachers,  and  permit 
ihem  to  ezercife  their  miniftry  in  that  vanquiQied 
province.     The    condition   was    accepted,    ani 
Otbo  Inlhop  of  Bamberg,  a  man  of  eminent  pre^ 
9  and  zeal^  wasl^nt  in  the  year  1124  to  inculcate 
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and  explain  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  among 
that  fuperditious  and  barbarous  people^ 

Amongft  the  northern  princes  in  this  century, 
nftne  appeared  With  itiore  di({inguiihed  reputation 
than  Waldemar  I.  king  of  Denmark,  who  acquired 
immortal  fame  by  the  battles  in  which  be  contended 
againfl:  the  pagan  nations,  the  Sclavonians,  Ve- 
nedi,  Vandals,  and  others,  who,  either  by  their 
incurfions  or  their  revolt,  drew  upon  them  the 
weight  of  his  victorious  arm. 

The  eftabliftiment  of  Chriftianity  among  the  Li- 
vonians  was  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and 
with  horrible  Icenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodflied. 
The  firft  millionary  who  attempted  the  convcr* 
lion  of  that  favage  people  was  Mainard,  a  regu« 
lar  canon  of  St.  Auguftin,  in  the  monaftcry  of  Si- 
geberg.  Towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century 
ht  travelled  to  Livonia,  with  a  company  of  mer- 
chants of  Bremen  who  traded  there,  and  he  im- 
proved this  opportunity  of  diflfuling  the  light  of 
the  Gofpel  in  that  barbarous  region  of  fuperftition 
and  darkneis.  The  inftruftions  and  exhortations, 
however,  of  this  zealous  apoftle,  were  received 
lyith  indifference  or  reluftance ;  and  pr^iiced 
but  little  efFeft.  The  mifguided  .miffionahy,  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  the  times,  therefore,  ^ddrefled 
hiiufelf  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Urban  III.  who 
confccrated  him  bifhopofthe  Liv*onians,  and,  at 
the  faqie  time,  declared  a  holy  war  againft  that 
obftioate  peopk.     The  war^  which  at  firft  tras 
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carried  on  agaioft  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Efthonia^  was  continued  with  ftill  greater  vi* 
gour^  and  rendered  more  univcrfal,  by  Berthold 
abbot  of  Lucca,  who  forfook  his  monaflery  to 
(bare  the  labours  and  laurels  of  Mainardj  whom 
be  accordingly  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Livonia. 

This  zealous  champion  of  the  faich  was  again  fuc* 
ceeded  by  Albert^  canon  of  Bremen^  who  entered 
Uvooia  in  11 985  and  inftituted  there  the  military 
order  of  the  Knights  fword-bearerS.  New  legions 
were  fent  from  Germany  to  fecond  the  efforts,  and 
add  efiipacy  to  the  miflion  of  thefe  military  apo- 
ftles^  This  wretched  people,  exhaufted  at  lengthy 
and  unable  to  ftand  any  longer  firm  againd  the 
^  of  perfecutioi)^  abandoned  the  (latues  of  their 
pi^  deities^  and  fubftituted  in  their  place  the 
Images  of  the  faints.  But  while  they  received  the 
Ueffings  of  the  Gofpel,  they  were  at  the  fame 
time  deprived  of  all  earthly  comforts  j  for  their 
lands  and  pofleffions  were  taken  from  them  with 
the  moft  odious  circumftances  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence,  and  jdie  knights  and  biftiops  divided  the 
fpoil*. 

From  a  line  of  conduft  fo  contemptible  and 
atrocious^  we  turn  with  pleafure  to  jhe  pious  Vi- 
ceUinuSy  a  native  of  Hamelen,  a  man  of  extraor* 
dinary  merit,   who,  aftqr  having  prefided  many 

*  See  the  Ongines  Livonise»  feu  Chronicon  vetus  Livonicum, 
pvUtlhcd  in  fblio,  at  Frankfort,  in  th«  year  17)^,  by  Jo.  Da- 
aid  Gniberut. 
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years  in  the  fociety  of  the  regular  canopy  of  St. 
Augullin  at  Falderen,  was  at  length  confecrate^ 
bi(hop  of  Oldenbour^.  This  excellent  prejatj 
employed  the  laft  thirty  y^ars  of  his  life  %  aiiiid(| 
numberlefs  vexations,  dangfsrs,  and  di&cnlties, 
in  intruding  the  Sclavonians,  and  exhorting  them 
to  comply  with  the  invitations  of  tlie  Gofpel  oi 
Chrifl: ;  and  as  his  pious  labours  were  din^^ed  by 
wifdom,  and  executed  with  the  mod  indefatigable 
induflxy  and  zeal,  they  were  attended  with  propor-^ 
tionate  fucccfs.  To  his  zeal  and  perfeverance  as  a 
niiffionary,  Vicellinus  added  the  milder  virtues  of 
a  faint,  and  every  event  of  his  proCraded  life 
entitles  him  to  the  efleem  and  veneration  o(  fuc- 
feflive  ages. 

The  new  kingdom  pf  Jcrufalem,  vjhich  ha(] 
been  ereScd  by  the  holy  w(irri^rs  towards  the  con- 
clufion  flf  the  preceding  century,  appeared  at  firfl 
to  flourjlh  confiderably,  and  to  reft  upon  firm 
and  foHd  foundations.  This  profperous  fcenc 
was,  however,  but  tranfitory,  and  was  foon  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  moft  terrible  calamities  and  defola* 
tions.  Many  of  the  firft  Chriftian  conquerors  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  ^hey  conceived  they  had 
accomplifhed  their  vow  5  and  thofc  whp  remained 
were,  immediately  on  the  death  of  Godfrey,  di- 
vided into  faftions.  The  Mahometan  powers, 
therefore,  who  had  at  firft  been  thrown  into  con- 

^  Tliat  IS,  from  the  year  1 124  to  the  year  1154^  ia  whicl 

h^  died. 
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Aemcdon  by  the  numbers,  valour j  and  fuccefs  of 

the  (bldiers  of  the  Crofs,  now  recovered  from  their 

fmprHe,  and,  coUefting  troops,  and  foliciting  fuc- 

cciurs  from  all  quarters,  harafled  and  exhaufted  the 

ChnflJSans  by  inceflant  invafions  and  wars.     The 

fortitude  of  the  &ithful  fbrfook  them  not  in  this 

exigency :  the  country  they  had  acquired  by  va- 

bor  tfiey  defended  with  perfeverance,  till  Atabcc 

Zei^i  *,  after  a  long  fiege,  conquered  the  city 

of  Edefla,  and  mended  Antioch  wilh  a  (imilar  fatei 

Id  this  fituation  the  Chriftians  became  timid  and 

^Sdent.     They  implored  in  the  moft  defponding 

ftnin  the  afllftance  of  the  European  princes,  and 

liquefied  a  frelh  army  to  fupport  their  tottering 

MOpbe  in  the  Holy  Land. 

A  new  expedition  was  not,  however,  refolved 
opon  with  fuch  unanimity  and  precipitation  as  the 
fomier  had  been ;  it  was  the  fubjed  of  long  delibe* 
fuion,  and  its  expediency  was  flrcnuoully  debated 
both  in  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  in  the  aflem- 
blies^.of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Bernard,  the 
cdd}rated  abbot  of  Clairval,  a  man  of  the  boldeft 
refolution  and  of  die  greateft  authority,  termina- 
ted cheie  difputes  under  the  pontificate  of  Euge- 
nius  III.  who  had  been  his  difciple,  and  who  was 

*  Atabec  was  a  title  of  honour  g^iven  by  the  Sultans  to  the 
viceroys  or  lieutenants  whom  they  entrufted  with  the  government 
of  their  provinees.  The  Latin  authors,  who  have  written  the 
hiftory  of  this  holy  war,  and  of  whom  Bongarfius  has  given  us' 
2  complete  lift^  called  this  Atabec  Zeoghiy  Sanguinus.  See 
Hcxbclot,  Biblioib.  Ormt,  at  the  word  Atabec,  p.  142. 
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wholly  governed  by  his  counfelSf     This  cloquenc 
and  zealous  tcc\eSk2iQXc  preached  the  crqfs  with  mud^ 
ardour  and  fuccefs ;  an^  in  die  grand  parliament 
aflembled  at  Vezelai,  1146^  at  which  Lewis  VII^ 
king  of  France,  with  his  queen,  vyith  a, prodigious 
concourfe  of  %\\t  qobilicy,  lyere  prefent  \  Bernar4 
rpcommended  this  holy  expedition  with.fuch  per<i 
fuaiive  powers,  and  declared  with  fucb  afluranco 
that  he  had  a  divine  commilfipn  to  foretel  its  glor 
nous  fuccefs,   that  die  king,  the  queen,  and  .  all 
the  nobles,  immediately  put  qn  the  military  crois, 
and  prepared  themfelves  for  the  voyage  to  Pa^ef- 
tine.      The  orator  nei^t  directed    his   exhopV: 
tipns  to  Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany,  who  fog 
fome  time  refifted  his  fervent  felicitations.     He  at 
length  complied ;  and  fuch  was.  the  pathetic,  vehe- 
mence of  the  tone  and   geflures  of  the  inde&tir 
gable  Bernard,  that  ^  phlegmatic  people  who  wer^ 
ignorant  of  his  language  were  induced  to  folIoviP 
their  fovereign  to  the  fields  of  Paleftine.     The 
nobles  of  France  and  Germany,  were  animated  by 
the  example  ^nd  prefence   of  their  fovereigns, 
and  Lewif  VH.  and  Conrad  were  followe4  by 
armies  whi<:h  might  have  claimed  the  conqued  o^ 
Afia.     Their   univcd   cayajry    was  9ompof(?d    of 
feventy  thoufand   knights,  and    their  attendants ; 
and  the    >\hole   number,   including  women  and 
children,    is  computed  to  have  amounted  to  ac 
\t2&  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls.    As  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  procure  neceflaries  for  fuch  numbers 
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m  the  countries  through  which  they  were  to  pafs, 
^ach  army  purfued  a  different  road.    But  before 
their  arrival  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  greater  part  of 
their  forces  were  melted  awjiy,  and  periflied  mife* 
lably,  by  famine>  by  the  fword  of  the  Mabomer 
unsy  by  (hipwr^y  or  by  the  perfidious  cruelty  of 
the  Greeks,  who  regarded  thefe  rude  and  intre^ 
pid  intruder^  with  peculiar  acrimony  and  dread* 
Their  numbers  and  their  manners  were  formidable^ 
VA  their  dcligns  a  tacit  reproach  to  the  puiilla* 
aimous  Greeks,  whofe  enmity  was  inflamed  by 
fdi^ous  difcord ;  and  tlie  fchifmatical  and  here- 
tical Cbriftians  of  the  Weft  were  more  the  obr 
jKfis  of  abhorrence  to  the  members  of  che  Oriental 
Qnircb,  thanth^  idolatrous  pagan,  or  the  follow** 
«f8  of  Mahomet.    Such  indeed  was  their  abhor-p 
ttncc  of  the  rites  of  their  weftern  brethren,  that  the 
Greek  clergy  w^pd  and  purified  the  akar  which 
had  been  defiled  by  the  facrifice  of  a  French  prieft; 
Uwis  VII.  who  had  left  his  ki^igdom  1147,  ^^  ^^e 
month  of  March  of  the  following  year  arrived 
V.Amioch,  with  the  wretched  rernains  of  his  army, 
exhaufted  and  dejed^ed  by  the  hardlhips  they  had 
endured.     Conrad  departed  a^b  in  the  year  1 1479 
in  the  month  of  May  s  and  in  November  follow- 
ing he  arrived  at  Nice,    where    he  joined   the 
French  army,  after  having  loft  the  greater  part  of 
l|is  own  by  a  fucceffion  of  calamities,     From  Nice 
4ie  two  princes  proceeded    to  Jeruialci^  ii48f 
whence  they  led  bs^k  v^to  Europe^  the  following 
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year^  the  miferable  rtnyiant  of  troops  which  had 
furviyed  the  difafters  they  had  met  with  in  thif 
expedition.  Such  was  the  unhappy  iflue  of  the 
fecond  crufade^  which  was  rendered  inefTeduaF 
by  a  variety  of  caufes,  but  more  particularly  by 
die  jfcaloufies  and  divifions  which  diftrafted  the 
Chriftians  in  Paleftine.  Nor  was  it  more  inef^' 
£i£tua)  in  Paleftine  than  it  was  detrimefltal  to 
Europe^  by  draining  the  wealth  of  its  faireflE 
provinces^  arid  deftroying  immenfe  numbers  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  unfortunate  event  of  this  fecond  exptiditfOfi 
was  not  however  fufficicnt,  when  confidered  4l6n^^* 
to  render  the  affairs  of  the  Chriftian^  in  Pa<eft£ief. 
entirely  defperate.  Had  their  chiefs  and  prii^iM^ 
kid  afide  their  animoiities  and  contentions,  had" 
they  attacked  the  common  enemy  with  their  united 
force,  they  would  probably  have  repaired  th^ir 
loflfes,  and  recovered  their  glory.  But  a  contrity 
eonduft  was  purfued.  By  inteftine  quarrels, 
jealoufies,  and  difcords,  they  weakened  their  ef- 
forts againft  the  enemies  who  furrounded  them', 
and  confumed  their  ftrength  by  unhappily  divid- 
ing it.  Saladin,  viceroy,  or  rather  faltan  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  mod  valiant  chief  whom 
the  Mahometan  annals  can  boaft,  took  advantage 
of  thefe  lamentable  divifions.  He  took  prifoner 
Guy  of  Lufignan,  king  of  Jcftufalem,  in  a  fetal 
battle  fought  near  Tiberias  1187;  and,  in  three 
months  afterwards,  appeared  in  arni?  before  the 
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gates  of  Jerufaletn.    The  r^pid  efforts  of  fourteen 
4ays  enabled  the  vidor  to  make  a  breach  in  the 
walls^  upon  which  he  ereded  twelve  banners  of  the 
prophet :  he  foon  afterwards  entered  the  city,  tore 
down  the  cr&(s  from  the  principal  church,  »d  com- 
pelled all  the  Franks  and  Latins  to  evacuate  the 
place*    The  carnage  and  defolation  which  accoiov 
panied  this  dreadful  campaign  threw  the  afi^irs  of 
the  Cbriftians  in  the  Eaft  into  the  mod  defperate 
coaditiDn^  and  afforded  no  glimpfe  of  hope»  buc 
vhat  arofe  from  the  expefted  afliftance  of  the 
European  princes.    This  afliftance  was  obtained 
hi  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  with  much  diffi-* 
cuity,  and  in  confequence  of  repeated  folieitadons 
and  entreaties.    But  the  event  was  by  no  means 
aafwerable  to  the  deep  fcheme^  which  were  con^ 
certed,  and  the  pains  which  were  employed  for  the 
fupport  of  the  tottering  kingdom  of  Jerufalem.   * 
The  third  expeditio;i  was  undertaken  11S9,  by 
Frederic  I.  furnamed  Barbaroffa,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many; whoj  with  a  prodigious  army,  marched 
through  feveral  Grecian  provinces,  where  he  had 
innumerable  difficulties  and  obflacles  to  overcome, 
into  the  Leffer  Afia,  whence,  after  having  defeated 
the fultan  of  Iconium,  he  penetrated*  into  Syria. 
His  valour  and  conduct  promifed  fuccefsful  and 
glorious  campaigns  to  the  army  he  commanded, 
when,  by  an  unhappy  accident,  he  loft  his  life  in 
the  river  Saleph,  which   runs  through   Seleucia. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  not  known  with  any 
ijfgrec  of  certainty;  but  the  lofs  of  this  intrepid 
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Tttcmn  dejcfted  the  fpirits  of  his  troops,  and  in 
cohfcqucncc  of  it  confiderable  numbers  of  them 
returned  to  Europe.  Thofe  that  remained  conti- 
mied  the  war  under  the  command   of  Frederic, 

• 

ioD  of  the  dcceafed  emperor ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  perifhed  miferably  by  a  peftilential  dif- 
^rder,'  which  raged  with  fatal  violence  in  the  camp, 
and  fwept  off  vaft  numbers  every  day.  The  new 
general  died  of  this  terrible  difeafe  in  1 191 ;  thofe 
who  efc^ped  its  fury  were  difperfed,  and  few  re- 
tamed  to  their  own  country. 

The  example  of  Frederic  Barbarofla  ivas  foU 
lowed,  in  the  year  1 190,  by  Philip  Auguffus  king 
of  France,  and  Richard  I.  king  of  England  *• 
Thefe  two  monarchs  proceeded  from  their  rc- 
fpedive  dominions  with  a  confiderable  number  of 
(hips  of  war  and  tranfports,  arrived  in  Paledine 
in  the  year  iigi,  each  at  the  head  of  a  feparatc 
army,  and  were  fuccefsful  in  their  firft  encounters 
with  the  infidels.  After  the  reduftion  of  the 
ftrong  city  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  been 
defended  by  the  Muffulmans  with  the  mod  obfti- 
nate  valour;  the  French  monarch  returned  into 
Europe,  in  the  month  of  July  1191,  leaving, 
however,  behind  him  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
army  which  he  had  conducted  into  Paleftine. 
Notwithftanding  his  departure,  the  king  of  Eng* 
land  purfued  the  war,  exhibited  daily  marks  of 
heroic  intrepidity  and  miUtary  fkill,  and  not  only 
defeated  Saladin  in  feveral  engagements,  but  made 

Called  by  way  of  eminence,  Richard  Csur  dc  Lion. 
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himfelf  mailer  of  Yaffa  (more  commonly  kno^vii 

by  the   name  of  Joppa)  and  Cxfarea#    Dtferted 

however  by  the  French  and  Italians^  and  influ- 

CQced  by  other  n>otives  and  confiderations  of  efieo« 

tial  importance,    he  concluded,   in   1192,   with 

Saladin,  a  truce  of  three  years,  three  months,  and 

as  many  days,  and  foon  evacuated   Paleftine  with 

his  whole  army  ''^.     Such  was  the  ifilie  of  the  third 

expedition  agaiiift  the  infidels,  which  exhaufted 

England,  France  and  Germany,  both  of  men  and 

money,  without  producing  any  folid  advantage^ 

or  giving  even  a  favourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of 

the  Chriftians  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Theconteds  which  arofe  between  the  Chriftians 
and  Mahometans  gave  rife  to  the  three  celebrated 
m&tary  orders. 

The  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru* 
falem,  which  at  fird  was  merely  a  charitable  foci- 
ety,  then  a  military  alfociatioo,  and  at  lad  a  fove- 
reign  power,  traces  back  its  origin  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  when  fome  merchants  of 
Amilfi,  pioufly  defirous  that  the  devout  pilgrims 
from  various  parts  of  the  Chridian  world  fliould 
have  accefs  to  the  fepulchre  of  their  ^viour,  ob* 
tained  permiffion  from  the  Egyptian  caliph,  who 
at  that  time  pofledcd  Jerufalem,  to  ered  a  houfe 
there  for   the  reception    of  the  Latin  pilgrims* 

•  Dantel,  Hifture  dt  France^  torn.  111.  p.  426— -Rapin  Thoy- 
fUi  HtfmnJ^Anileterre^  torn.  ii.  See  there  the  reign  of  Richatd 
^»»  4i  Zr«aii««~Marign7,  Hifloirf  Jet  Arches ^  torn,  m  p*  28  J. 
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Jnvefted  with  powers  for  ihat  purpofe,  they  iboa 

built  a  chapelt  which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Hiary 

ad  Latinos »  in  order  to  diftinguifb  it  from  thofe 

churches  which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  whofe 

ritual  was  extremely  different^  and  who^  on  that 

account,  had  treated  the  Latin  Chriftians  with  great 

rancour  and  contumely*    Two  houfes  'Of.  enterr 

tatnmenty  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims  of  both 

iezesy  were  at  firfl  eredted  near  this  chapel,  where 

fervice  was  performed  by  fome  benedidine  monks^ 

Thcfc  pious  fathers,  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  re* 

ligioB  and  charity,  received  with  holy  hofpitality 

all  thofe  who  vifited  the  facred  fepulchre ;  carefully 

attended  them  when  fick ;   and  liberally  fupplied 

their  wants  out  of  the  alms  which  were  colle6led 

for  them  in  Italy  by  the  charitable  merchants  of 

Amalfi. 

An  inftitutjon  which  had  for  its  objedl  the  good 
of  religion,  without  any  refpedt  to  perfpnal  enjoy* 
ment  or  intereft,  rofe  daily  in  the  efteem  of  all 
ranks  in  the  Chriftian  world ;  and  great  numbers 
of  pilgrims  devoting  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
mankind,  remained  in  Paleftine,  and  incorporated 
themfelves  into  this  pious  fociety,  which,  without 
the  diftinftion  of  Latin  or  of  Greek,  of  fex,  of  age, 
or  of  country,  hofpitably  received  all  who  defired 
admiffion  within  its  walls.  Even  the  Mahometan 
found  in  this  fraternitj",  that  his  claims  as  a  m^r 
would  be  attended  with  the  mod  important  fer- 
v4ces,  though  his  religious  faith  was  the  objeft  o: 
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hpnot  4nd  deflation.  Daily  did  the  houTe  of  St^ 
Joho  increafe  in  reputation  and  efteem ;  fcveral 
veiy  important  donations  were  given  in  different 
parts  oi  Europe  to  increafe  its  funds;  and  ppoa  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem^  Godfrey  of  Boulogne^  who 
wa3  invefted  with  the  government  of  the  Chriftians 
in  thofe  parts^  augmented  the  riches  of  theie  ho(^ 
pitallers  by  fome  very  extenfive  grants^  which 
were  imitated  by  the  other  noblemen  who.  had 
joined  in  the  crufade.  The  fraternity  and  filler* 
hood  of  St.  John  aflumed  a  regular  habit^  and  con- 
tiiiupd^  under  the  Chriftian  kings  of  Jerufalem,  to 
piaiftife  thofe  virtues  by  which  they  were  firft  dif- 
tinguilhed :  nor  were  their  cares  confined  to  the 
iafety  and  accommodation  of  the  Cbriftians  w1k> 
were  already  at  Jerufalem  ;  a  confiderable  part  of 
ihcir  revenues  were  appropriated  to  the  eredlion  of 
fimilar  inftitutions  in  the  principal  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  where  the  pilgrims  were  received 
and  entertained,  and  direded  to  the  means  of  pro- 
vidmg  every  necelTary  for  their  embarkation. 

Though  the  Chriflians  had  obtained,  by  their 
viftories,  poflelSon  of  the  capital  of  Paleftine,  and 
of  fbme  other  cities,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  the 
coqntry  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels, 
who  aflaffinated  great  numbers  of  thofe  who  re- 
ibrted  to  the  holy  fepulchre,  and  fometimes  fell  in 
laige  bodies  upon  the  Chriftian  towns  which  were 
not  fortified,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword. 
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In  order  to  check  thefe  alarmii^  dtitrages,  the 
Superior  of  the  hofpltallers  propofcd  the  extraor-^ 
dinary  fcheme  of  taking  a  certain  portion  of  the 
monks  of  St.  John,  who  virere  drftiliguifhed  by 
birth,  and  had  formerly  ferved  in  the  holy  wars^ 
to  bear  arms  againfl:  thefe  Infidels,  at  the  (ame 
time  that  they  were  to  continue  their  former  cha- 
ritable offices  in  the  fociety.  To  this  propo(al  th^ 
patriarch  of  Jcrufalem  agreed,  Godfrey  joyfuDy  ac- 
ceded to  the  wiflies  of  his  old  afTociates  in  the 
field,  and  the  monks  were  tranfported  with  st 
fcheme  which  animated  the  latent  fpark  of  glory, 
without  wholly  drawing  them  from  the  employe 
inents  to  which  they  had  dedicated  their  days,  and 
In  purfuit  of  which  they  united  the  VirtCies  of  1 
Chriftian  with  the  fpirit  and  enthufiafm  of  a  foldier 
engaged  in  the  mod  glorious  caufe. 

Upon  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  military  order, 
which  arofe  early  in  the  12th  century,  thofe  who 
were  appointed  to  bear  arms  were  but  one  of  three 
clafles  into  which  the  fuperior  of  the  content  had 
divided  the  ordcn  The  fecond  clafs  confifted  of 
the  priefts  and  chaplains,  who,  befides  their  cut 
tomary  attendance  upon  the  church,  or  the  lick 
and  poor,  were  obliged  to  ferve  by  turns  as  chap-^ 
lains  in  the  camp.  Thofe  of  the  third  clafs  were 
fuch  as  were  neither  diftinguilhed  by  birth,  nor 
had  become  ecclefiaftics  ;  and  thefe  obtained  tha 
name  of  fcrving  brothers,  from  the  inferior  offices 
vhich  they  were  obliged  to  perform.    Thefe xic- 
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grees  were>  however,  at  firft,  merely  tiominalj  and 
each  of  the  monks  of  St  John  wa$  an  equal  parti* 
dpttor  in  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
order  \  but  in  a  (hort  timey  the  foldiers  or  the 
kfli^fs  obtairied  fotne  diftindions  in  their  drefs, 
both  in  the  convent  and  the  field,  and  in  time 
were  admitted  to  dignities  to  which  the  fcrving 
brothers  had  no  pretenfions* 

The  order  increafing  daily  in  fplendor  and  re* 
putation  received  new  accefllons  of  numbers  from 
cveiy  patt  of  the  Chriftian  world,  who  were  defi- 
Tous  of  enrolling  themfelves  under  its  banner.    In 
coniequence  of  this  influx  into  the  order,  a  new 
diftin&ion  was  found  necefTary,  which  was  divid- 
ing it  into  feven  claffes,  according  to  the  different 
nations  and  countries  to  which  thefe  different  emi« 
grants  belonged.    Thefe  divifions  were  called  lan- 
guages or  tongues,  and  were  thofe  of  Provence, 
Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  Germany,  and 
England  ;  and  the  commanderies  and  emoluments 
bdonging  to  the  order  in  thofe  countries  were  an- 
nexed to  the  language  or  order  of  knights  belong- 
ing to  thefe  refpeftive  nations.      The   Englifli, 
finccthe  reign  of  Henry  VII  f.  have  forfeited  the 
advantages  of  being  admitted  into  the  order,  and 
Ac  honours  and  emoluments  of  that  nation,  of 
vhich  the  order  was  not  deprived,  are  now  divided 
into  the  other  nations,  to  which  have  been  added 
the  languages  of  Caflile  and  Portugal. 
During  the  wars  which  fucceeded  the  com- 
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mcncemeot  of  this  remarkable  inftitution,  the 
knights  of  St*  John  were  diftinguilhed  by  their 
military  enthufiafoii   and   heroic  aGhievemeotsi 
but  the  moft  determined  valour  and  the  moft  (pi* 
rited  exertions  could  not  for  erer  render  them 
fuccefsful  againft  the  attacks  of  an  enemy  whole 
forces  were  infinitely  moU  numerous  than  tbeif 
owuj  and  wht>fe  conquefts  Were  accelerated  by  tbe 
inteftine  divifions  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
order.    The    knights,  compelled  at  length  by 
the  viftorious  arms  of  the  Mahometans  to  refign 
to  them^  after  many  (lruggles>  the  Holy  Landi 
retired  to  Candia,  which^  upon  fbding  them- 
felves  ill  treated  by  the  king  of  that  ifland,  they 
afterwards  forfook,  and  after  much  diificuky,  and 
a  war^  continued  with    various  fucceis  during^ 
four  years,  at  length  obtained  poileflion  of  the 
ifland  of  Rhodes,  and  exchanged  their  ancient  * 
title  to  that  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes.      This 
delightful    iituation,    which    they   acquired  in 
13 1  o^  they  enjoyed  for  near  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
were  again  compelled  to  defert  a  refidence  whicH 
they  had  rendered  very  delightful,  and  to  refiga 
the  ifland,  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  Solyman 
the  Second.    After  feveral  afTcding  viciifitudes 
cf  ^fortune,  the  order  at  length  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  an   afylum  for  their  feat* 
tered  forces,  and  in  1530,    took   pofieffion  of 
Tripoli  and  of  tbe  iilands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo. 
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In  fStndt  iiland^  the  order  (till  ejdfls ;  ^d  vet/ 
Atti  «fter  obtaining  the  grant,  exchatiged  the 
tide  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  to  that  of  the 
Kmght^  of  Malta^  by  which  they  are  ftill  diftini 
goiuied* 

Another  order,  which  was  entirely  of  a  military 

ttttur^  tms  that  of  the  Knights  Temphirs,  who 

leoored  diis  denominatioA  from  a  palace  adjoining 

t9  die  temple  of  Jerufalem,  which  was  appropri* 

ited  to  their  ufe  for  a  certain  thne  by  Balduin  IL 

The  foundations  of  this  order  were  laid  at  Jem- 

fidem,  in  the  year  1118,  by  Huguesdes  Pagens, 

Gfoflry  of  St.  AWemcr,  or  St.  Omer,  and  feven 

edier  peribns  whofe  names  are  unknown ;  but  it 

wunot  before  the  year  1228,  that  it  acquired  a 

proper  degree  of  ftability,  by  being  confirmed  fo» 

lemnly  in  the  council  of  Troyes,  and  fubjcfted  to  a 

tuie  of  difcipline,  drawn  up  by  St.  Bernard.  Thefe 

warlike  Templars  were  engaged  to  defend  and 

fiipport  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  by  force  of  arms^ 

to  infped:  the  public  roads,  and  to  protefl  th« 

pilgrims,  who  vifitcd  Jcrufalem,  againft  the  infult« 

and  barbarity  of  the  Mahometans.    The  order 

flooriflied  for  fome  time,  and  acquired  immenf# 

ridies,  and  an  eminent  degree  of  military  reputa* 

Qoni'but,  as  their  profperity  increafed,  their  vices 

were  multiplied,  and  their  arrogance,   luxury*, 

^d  cruelty  became  fo  obnoxious,  that  their  pri* 

H  2  vikgei 
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vileges  were  revoked^  and  their  order  fupprefled 
by  a  decree  of  the  pope  and  of  the  council  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  about  the  year  131 1*. 

The  third  order  refembled  the  firft  in  this  re^ 
fpeft,  that^  though  it  was  a  military  inftitution,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  the  fick  were  not 
excluded  from  the  fervices  it  prefcribed*     Its 
members  were  diftinguilhed  by  the  title  olTtuinic 
Kmgbts  of  St.  Mary  of  JeruJaUm\  but  we  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  trace  its  ori^n  far- 
ther back  than  the  year  \  1 90,  during  the  fiege  of 
Acre  or  Ftoleraais.    In  this  protraded  fiege  (eve* 
ral  pious  and  benevolent  merchants  of  Brenftn 
and  Lubec,  affeded  with  the  fight  of  the  naileries 
which  the  befiegers  fufiered,  devoted  themfelves 
entirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  fick  and  wounded 
foldiers,  and  erected  a  kind  of  hofpital  or  tent, 
where  they  gave  conftant  attendance  to  every  un- 
happy objeft  who  folicited  their  charity.     This 
pious  undertaking  was  fo  agreeable  to  theGernuui 
princes,  who  were  profecuting  the  fiege,  that  they 
inftituted  a  fraternity  of  German  knights  to  bring 
it  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfeftion.     Their  refo- 
lution  was  approved  by  pope  Celeftine  III.  who 
confirmed  the  new  order  by  a  bull  iffued  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1192.    This  order  was 

• 

•  There  is  good  rcafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  immcnfc  wealth. 
of  thi^  fraternity  afforded  no  inconfidcrable  temptation  to  the 
potentates  of  Chriftcndom,  to  exert  themfelves  for  its  fup— 

pIcSoD.  . 

I.'  '  entirely* 
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eotirelir  appropriated  xo  the  Germans,  and  even 
oftfietn  nonb  were  admitted  as  members,  butfuch 
u  wece  of  an  illuftrious  birth.  The  fupport  of 
Chrfftmnity,  the  defence  of  thelHfoly  Landj  aiid 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  needy,  were  the  impor- 
tant duties  and  fervice  to  which  the  Teutonic 
Kni^ts  devoted  themfelves  by  a  folemn  vow. 
Aufterity  and  frugality  were  the  firil  charaderiftics 
^  this  fifing  order,  and  the  equeftrian  garment*^ 
with  bread  hnd  water,  were  the  only  reward  which 
the  knights  derived  from  their  generous  labours. 
Ikit  this  aufterity  proved  of  Ihort  duradon,  and 
diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  revenues  and  pof* 
ieffions  of  the  order  augmented.  The  Teutonic 
Knights,  after  their  retreat  from  Paleftine,  -made 
diemielves  mafters  of  Pruffia,  Livonia,  Courland^ 
flRd  Semigallen ;  but,  their  viSorjpus  arms  after- 
wards received  feveral  checks ;  and  when  the  light 
of  the  reformation  arofe  upon  Germany,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  richeft  provinces  which  they  pof- 
fcffed  in  thac  country  ;  though  they  ftill  retained 
there  a  certain  portion  of  their  ancient  territories. 

The  internal  ftate  of  Chriftendom  during  the 
eleventh  century  continued  to  be  divided  by  per- 
petual contentions,- between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  or  by  violent  ftruggles  between  the  popes 
and  antipopes.  Pafcal  II,  who  had  been  raifed  to 
the  pontificate  about  the  conclufion  of  the  preced- 
ing age,  appeared  firmly  feated  in  the  apoftolic 

*  This  garment  was  a  white  mantle  with  -a  Uack  croGu 
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chair^  without  th^  le^  sifipixheqfiQo^frQca  die  h^r 
perkl  ^u^qn.  Aftor  the  de^th  of  Qi)ibert  in 
1 100^  this,  fadion  iud^d  cbofc  la  bU  pUM  a 
i)eifon  named  Albert;  but  be  was  feizcdand  im- 
prifpned  on  the  dajr  of  |i]s  cleftioo;  Tbcodoric 
and  M^gnulf,  were  fucoeffi vely  chofeja  afier  Alipiert^ 
but  could  not  long  fupport  th^r  claim  to  the  pon- 
tificate*. 

No  fooner  did  Pafchal  obferve  his  de^verance 
from  his  dome)[lic  enemies,  than  he  djKtimined 
not  to  fufier  the  prefenc  feafon  of  tranquillity  to 
pafs  pnimpFOved.'  He  aflembled  a  couocil  ^i 
Roote  in  the  year  x  loz,  in  which  the  decrees  of  b<s 
predecqflbrs  againfl;  inveftitures»  and  the  ej^oom- 
^nunications  they  had  fulminated  againft  Henry  IV. 
were  renewed,  and  the  ipoft  vigorous  efibrts  were 
employed  by  the  ambitious  pontiff  to  e:|Lcite  new 
enemies  againit  the  unfortunate  emperor.  Hknrjr 
oppofed  however,  with  much  coaftancy  and  refok^ 
UQHj  the  efforts  of  this  violent  pontiff,  and  eluded 
with  much  de;^terity  and  vigilance  his  perfidious 
ftratagems.  But  his  heart,  wounded  in  the  tendered 
part,  loft  all  its  firmnefs  and  courage,  when,  in  the 
year  1 104,  an  unnatural  fpn,  under  the  impious  pre- 
text of  religion,  took  up  atms  againft  bis  perfon  and 
his  caufe*  Henry  V.  (fo  was  this  monfter  afterwards 
xiamed)  feized  his  £tfher  in  a  treacherous  manner, 
and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  the  empiiei  ^cr 

♦  See  Fleury,  Ht/I.  Ecclif*  Kvr.  lit.  xv.  ¥rf.  xiT.  p.  lo.  Bruf- 
frJs  e£tionia  8vo« 

which 
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^«Udi  the  unhappy  prince  recirei)  toliege^  \(rheMt 
dcferted  by  all  his  adherents^  he  was  releafed  ftptt 
Us  fittfery  by  deaths  in  the  year  i  f  o(« 

The  nevolutiote  which  this  odiMS  rebellioii  oc« 

csiioned  ki  the  empire,  was,  however^  lefs  favour* 

able  CO  the  views  of  Pafcal  than  he  exptifted^ 

Henry  V.  could  by  no  means  be  perfuaded  to  re^ 

nounce  his  right  oiimtfting  the  bifliops  and  abbots, 

diou^  he  was  willing  to  grant  tfaerigbt  of  eledion 

to  the  canons  and  monks,  as  was  ufual  before  his 

time.    Upon  this  the  exafperated  pontiff  renewed, 

in  the  councils  of  Guaftallo  and  Troyes,  the  d^r 

crees  which  had  fo  frequently  been  iflbed  i^nft 

im^Uwns^  and  the  flame  broke  out  with  new  forefe. 

It  was,  indeed,  fufpended  during  a  few  years,  by 

the  wars  in  which  Henry  V.  was  engaged,  and 

iriuch  prevented  his  bringing  the  difpute  to  a  con* 

chifion.   But  no  fooner  had  he  made  peace  with  his 

snemies,  and  compofed  the  tumults  which  interrupt* 

cd  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  dian  he  departed 

for  Italy  with  a  formidable  army  in  1 1 1^^  to  put  an 

end  to  the  long  and  unhappy  conceft.  He  advanced 

towards  Rome  by  flow  marches,  while  the  tretxU 

bling  pontiff,  reduced  to  (he  loweft  and  moft  de* 

fencelefs  condition,  propofed  to  him  th^  foHowing 

conditions  of  peace :  That  he,  on  the  One  hand^ 

flvould  renounce  the  right  of  inv^in^,  with  the  ritig 

and  the  crqfier ;  and  that  the  bifhops  and  abbots 

fliould,  on  the  other,  refign  to  the  emperor  all  the 

grants  they  had  received  from  Charlemagne,  of 

H4  thofe 
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thofe.  rights  4nd  privileges  which  belong  (Q;royalcy ; 
ifuch  as'tbe  ppwer  of  taifing  tributej  cpiniiig  moncf ^ 
and  pofleffipg  uulepeiideBt  Unds  and  teriitorics, 
.with  odaer  ipimuniiies  of  a  fiaiiiar  nature*    Thefe 
conditions,  were  agreeable  to  Henry^  and  he  ac- 
cordingly ratified  thfm  l^  a  formal  confent- in  the 
.yeaiy  1 1 1 1  i  but  they  proved  extremely  difpleafing 
tp  tlie  Italian  and  German  bilhops^  who  exprefled 
their  diflent  in  the  (hrongeft  terms.    A  fatal  tumult 
^ofe  ii>  Oxci  church  o£  St.  Peter,  where  the  contend- 
ing parties:  ^ere  aflembled  with  their  refpeftiyc  fol* 
fewers,  upon  which  Henry,  ordered  the  popcjand 
jfeveral  of  the  refradory  cardinals  to  be  feized,  and 
^o  be  confined  in  the.  caflle  of  Viterbo.    After  re* 
.j^aining  a .prifoner  for  fome  time,  the  captive  pen* 
:  lis*  was  engaged,  by  the  unhappy  circumftancos  of 
his  prefent  condition,  to  enter  into  a  new  conven- 
tipn,  by  which  he  folemnly  receded  from  the  article 
,of  the.  former  treaty  which  regarded //ii;^//«r^<, 
^cjonfirniedytQ  the  emperor  the  privilege  of  inaugu- 
.  rating  the  ^^ops  and  abbots  with  the  ring  ^4 
c^ojier,  and  anathematized  all  who  might  opppfe  this 
cohceffion.     Thus  was  peace  concluded,  in.confc* 
quence  of ^whic.h  the  vanquifhed  pontiff  arrayed 
.Henry  with  the  imperial  diadem. 

This  tranfitory  peace,  ithe  fruit  of  violence  and 

ncceffity,  was  followed  by   greater  tumults  and 

"more  dreadful  wars,  than  had  yet   afflifted   the 

.Church.     Immediately  after  the  conclufionof  this 

treaty,  Rome  was  filled  with  the  mofl  vehement 

commotions. 
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commocions^  and  an  univerfal  clamour  was  excited 
BgfdD&  die  pontiff^  who  was  accufed  of  having  vicy 
laced,  in  afcandalous  manner^  the  duties' and  dig^ 
flity  oi  his  {lation>  and  of  haying  proftituted  the 
Jiuy^y  of  the  Church  by  his  ignominious  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  emperor.   ,  To  ap- 
peafe  thefe  commotions,  Pafcal  in  defiance  of  .his 
anathema  aflembledy  in  the  year  11 12,  a  council  in 
the  church  of  Lateran ;  and  there  not  only  con- 
ficfled,  with  the  deeped  contrition^  the  crime  he  l^yad 
a>nunitted  in  concluding  fuch  a  convention  with 
the  emperor^  but  fubmitted  the  decifion  of  t^  a^ 
£siir  to  the  determination  of  the  council,  who  ac- 
cordingly took  the  treaty  into  confideration^  and 
folemnly  annulled  it.    This  ftep  was  followed  by 
:inany  events  which  gave,  for  a  long  time,  an  un&- 
vourable  afpedfc  to  die  afiairs  of  the  emperor.    Hs 
was  excommunicated  in  many  fynods  and  councils 
both  in  France  and  Germany ;  he  was  even  placed 
in  tht  black  lift  of  heretics,  a  denominadon  which 
expofed  to  the  greateft  dangers,  in  thefe  fuperftitious 
and  barbarous  times  ;  and,  to  complete  his  anxiety, 
Be  iaw  the  German  princes  revolting  from  his  au- 
thority in  feveral  places,  and  taking  up  arms  in  the 
.caufe  of  the  Church.     To  terminate  the  calamities 
which  thus  afflided  the  empire  on  all  fides,  Henry 
iet  out  a  fecpnd  time  for  Italy^  with  a  numerous 
army,  in  the  year  1 1 16,  and  arrived  the  year  fol- 
lowing at  Rome,  where  he  aflTemblcd  the  confuls, 
fenators  and  nobles,  while  the  fugitive  pontiff  re- 
tired 
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tired  to  Benevento*  Pafcaly  however^  during  this 
forced  abfence^  engaged  the  Normans  to  march  to 
his  afliAance^  andy  encouraged  by  the  profpeft  of 
immediate  fuccour^  prepared  for  a  vigorous  war 
againft  tlie  emperor,  and  attempted  to  make  him« 
ielf  mafter  of  Rome.  But,  in  the  midft  df  thefe 
warlike  preparations,  which  drew  the  attention  of 
Europe,  the  military  pontiff  concUided  his  days, 
in  the  year  1 1 1 8.  John  Cajetan  was  appointed  his 
fucceflbr,  but  ended  his  turbulent  pontificate  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Calliftus  li.  who  renewed  the  difpute  concern* 
ing  inveftitures.  Each  party,  however^  wearied 
by  ^ihceafing  contention,  became  defirous  of  tbe 
bieflings  of  peace;  conditions  were  therefor^  pro- 
po&d  which  derogated  neither  from  tbemajefty  of 
the  empire,  nor  the  rights  of  the  C(\urch,  and  tem- 
porary tranquillity  was  once  more  reftored.  In  the 
pontificates  of  his  fucceflbrs  till  the  elevation  of 
Alexander  III.  few  remarkable  events  occurred^ 
except  the  ftruggles  of  contending  popes,  and 
their  difputes  with  Roger  king  of  Sicily,  who» 
liaughtily  refufed  to  acknowledge  his  dominions 
as  dependencies  upon  the  Holy  See, 

The  dormant  ftruggles  for  power  between  tfa$ 
pbpes  and  emperors  were  revived  during  th^  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  III.  who  attained  the  papal 
chair  in  ii59*  The  elevation  of  this  prektc 
was  warmly  oppofcd  by  fcveral  of  the  cardinals, 
vho,  in  oppoCtion  to  him,  elefted  anther  of  thdr 


badf  under  the  Barmr  of  Vi&or  III.  and  thtir  op» 
pofiuon  was  ftrengthgacd  by  obtaining  as  an  auzi* 
liaiy  the  emperor  Fmlcric  L  The  terrified  pon« 
dff  fl^  precipicatel]^  into  Sicily,  whence  he  pi\>«> 
cored  a  paflkge  into  France^  where  he  was  received 
hf  At  kings  of  En^and  and  Fnuice^  and  was 
€0iiduf3:ed  on  horiebuk  along  the  road  by  thefe 
iubmUEve  princes,  each  of  whom'  on  foot  held  the 
reins  of  his  horfe's  bridle.  After  a  feries  of  conten- 
tioQS  doring  eighteen  years,  tranquillity  was  once 
more  n&oted  by  the  fubtniflion  of  the  emperor, 
who  condefcended  to  proftrace  himielf  at  the  feet 
•f  the  haughty  pontiflf  in  the  great  diurch  of  St. 
Blark  at  Venice,  and  to  receive  from  him  the  kifs 
•fpeace. 

Too  extended  in  his  views  to  be  fglely  occqpiec^ 
widi  tbe  events  in  which  he  was  perfonally  con* 
«tmed,.the  vicif&cudes  to  which  Alexander  was 
tipofed^  did  not  prevent  him  from  fleadily  r^aitd- 
mg  every  circumftance  which  alTefted  the  privi* 
leges  and  dignity  of  the  Holy  See.  In  the  roffk 
of  Henry  U.  of  Engkend,  die  celebrated  council  of 
Ciiwndon  was  held^  in  which  feveral  kws  weie^ 
f  nafted,  for  the  falutary  purpofe  of  re&aining  die 
Unites  o^tke  ecclefiaftical  tribunak,  and  reducing 
diecegoizacice  of  all  civil  crimes  and  mifdemeanors 
under  the  authority  of  the  king  and  his  judges. 
To  dicfe  laws  Thomas  Bccket*,  archbifliop  of 

•  Sec  Matth.  Paris,  Ntjlor.  Major,  p.  82,  83.  tou  1 14.  DtfV, 
Wnkii^,  CMUa  MMgns  BriUmM,  torn.  |«  p.  434. 
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.Canterbury 9  refufed  obedience^  coniidering  them  as 

.  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights  of  the  church  in  genfe- 

r^\y  and  particularly  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  court 

of  Rome.  A  violent  debate  fucceeded  bet  ween  the 

refolute  monarch  and  the  rebellious  prelate,  andxhe 

.  latter  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France,  where  the 

I  exiled  pontifTat  that  time  reflded.    This  prelate 

^and  the  king  of  France,  interpofed  their  good 

•  offices  to  compofe  thefe  differences,  and  they  fuc- 
'X:eeded  fa  far,  after  much  trouble  and  difficulty,  as 

to  encourage  Becket  to  return  into  England,  where 
:he  was  re-inflated  in  his  forfeited  dignity.     But  the 
.  generous,  .and  indulgent  proceedings  of  his  fove- 
reign  were.not  fufficient  to  conquer  his  obftinacy 
in  maintaining,  what  he  called,  the  privileges  of 
;tbQ» Church;   nor  could  he  be  induced  by  any 
.means  to  comply  with  the  views  and  meafures  of 
Henry.    The  confequences  of  this  inflexible  ro- 
'fiftance  were  fatal  to  the  haughty  prelate.     After 
repeated  afironts,  the  king  one  day,   in  an  un- 
guarded .  moment  wiien  particularly  exafperatedy 
unfortunately  expreflSwi  himfelf  to  this  purpofe: 

*  Am  I  not  unhappy,  that,  anaong  the  numbers  who 
are  attached  to  my  interefts  and  employed  in  my 
fervicc,  there  is  none  poflefled  of  fpirit  ^enough  ?to 
refent  the  affronts  which  T  am  conftanjdy .receiving 
from  a  mifcrable  pricft  ?  Thcfe  words  were  indeed 
not  pronounced  in  vain.  Four  gentlemen  of  t^e 
court,  whofc  names  were  Fitz-Urfe,  Tracy,  Britton 
and  Morville,  murdered  Becket  in  his.  cbapel, 

he 
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he  was  etigs^ed  in  performing  the  evening  (er^ice. 
Heor^  however  fufpefting  the  defign  of  the  four 
gpnddtnen  frdim  iome  menacing  e:tpreffions  they' 
had:  made  ufe  of,  difpatchtd  a  meflenger  after' 
them^  charging  them  to  attempt  nothing  againft 
die  perfon  of  the  primate.  But  thefe  orders  ar-' 
rived  coo  late*.  Such  an  event  was  calculated  to 
produce  warm  debates  between  the  king  of  Eng-*' 
land  add  the  Roman  pontiff  i  and  the  latter  was  ac 
length  fuccefsful  enoujgh  in  the  conteft  to  forcer 
the  fuppliant  monarch  to  undergo  a  fevere  courfe 
of  penance^  in  order  to  expiate  a  crime  of  which 
he  was  confidered  as  the  principal  promoter; 
while  the  murdered  prelate  was  folemnly  enrolled 
in  the  higheft  rank  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  in- 
numerable miracles  were  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  his  facrcd  bones. 

To  his  fucceffes  in  the  field,  and  the  excrcife  of 
the  fpiritual  weapons  already  poflefTed  by  the 
church,  Alexander  added  ftill  more  perma- 
nent advantages  by  enadling  laws  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  extend  the  prerogatives  of  the  Romifli 
See.  In  the  third  council  of  the  Lateran,  held  at 
Rome  in  i  i79,the  following  decrees,  among  many 
others  upon  different  fubjefts,  were  pafled  by  his 
advice  and  authority:  ift.  That  in  order  to  terminate 
the  confufion  and  difTeniions  which  fo  commonly 
accompanied  the  eleftion  of  a  pope^  the  right  of 
eledion  (hould  not  only  be  veiled  in  the  cardinals 

*  Hume's  Hiftoiy  of  England,  toL  i.  p«  394. 

alone. 


alcMi^  but  alTo  chat  the  pcffoiii  in  whofe  fevour 
two  thkdk  c^  the  coUcgi  of  cardintls  Toted, 
fiiottld  be  confidered  as  the  lawful  and  diiljr  dcftcd 
pope.  This  law  is  (till  in  force ;  it  was  therefore 
froib  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  eledtion  ac« 
quired  that  fom  which  it  ftill  retains,  by  which  not 
only  the  people*  but  alfo  the  Ronum  c1ei^>  are 
excluded  entirely  from  all  ihare  in  the  honour  of 
conferring  that  important  d^ity •  adly.  A  fpiri- 
fual  war  was  declared  againft  hereticsi  whofe  num- 
bers increafing  rapidly  about  this  period,  created 
much  difturbance  in  the  church  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  in  feveral  provinces  of  France* 
3dly.  The  right  of  recommending  and  nominating 
to  the  order  of  faints  was  alfo  taken  away  from 
councils  and  biihops,  and  canonizatian  was  ranked 
among  the  greater  and  more  imp^iant  caufesy  the 
cognizance  of  which  belonged  to  the  pope  alone. 
To  all  this  we  muft  not  forget  to  add,  that  the 
power  of  creating  new  kingdoms,  which  had  beeA 
claimed  by  the  pontiffs  from  the  time  of  Gregory 
VIL  was  not  only  aiTumed,  but  exercifed,  by* 
Alexander  in  a  remarkable  inftance ;  for  in  the 
year  1 1 79,  he  conferred  the  title  of  king)  with  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  upon  Alphonfo  I.  duke  of  For* 
tugal,  who,  under  the  pontificate  of  Lucius  IT. 
had  rendered  his  province  tributary  to  the  Ro- 
man See*. 

*  BaroBiutf  AnnaUmd  A.  1179*     iDooccnt  III.  Epj/toU^RB* 

cp«  xUx«  p.  54»  torn*  u  cd*  ^iMirjir 

UpOJ^ 
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Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Urbald^  JbUhop, 
of  Oftii,  known  by  the  name  of  Laicius  IIL  was 
nifed  lo  the  pontificate  in  11819  by  the  fuffirag^ 
di  the  cardinals  alone.    The  adminiftration  of  din 
new  pontilTwas  embittered  by  violent  tumults  and 
feditions ;  he  was  twice  expelled  from-the  city  by 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  bear  a  pope  eledted  in 
c|)pofition  to  the  ancient  cuftom,    without  the 
knowledge  and  confent  of  the  clergy  and  people : 
in  the  midft  of  thefe  troubles  he  died  at  Verona  in 
the  year  11 85,    and  was  fucceeded  by  Hubert 
CriTelli,bi(hop  of  Milan,  who  affumed  the  tide  of 
Urban  III.  and  without  having  tranfaded  any 
thing  worthy  of  mention  during  his  Ihort  pontifi- 
cate, died  of  grief  in  the  year  1187,  upon  hearing 
that  Saladin  had  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  Je^ 
rafalem.    The  pontificate  of  Celeftine  III.  whofc 
Qame  was  Hyacinth,  a  native  of  Rome,  and  a  car* 
dinal  deacon,  was  more  fplendid.    He  fulminated 
his  excommunications  againft  the  emperor  Henry 
VI.  and  Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  on  account  of 
their   having  feized  and   imprifone'd  Richard  1. 
king  of  England,  on  his  return  from,  the  Holy 
Land  ;  he  fubjeded  to  the  fame  maledidtion  Al* 
phonfoX.  king  of  Gallicia  and  Leon,  on  account 
of  an  incefluous  marriage  into  which  that  prince 
bad  entered,  and  commanded  Philip  Auguftus, 
kii^  of  France,  to  re-admit  to  the  conjugal  ftate 
tad  honours  Ingelburg  his  queen,  whom  he  had 
dirorccd  £br  reafont  unknown ;  though,  as  might 

be 
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be  expeded^  diis  order  produced  but  Kctle  eflfeA. 
Lotharius,  count  of  Signi,  a  cardinal  deacon* 
who  aflumed  the  name  of  Innocent  II L  was  elected 
to  the  pontificate  in  xi98» 
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CHAP.    IL 

OP  DOCTRINZS,  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

School  Dtvinity'^Pritended  Revelations-^Origin  and  Pro» 
grefs  9f  Indulgencei'*^Supererogati$n"^Inimaculate  Concept 
thn  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

THE  doArines  of  the  eftabliflied  church  un- 
derwent in  this  age  of  ignorance  but  little 
alteration.    They  were  obfcured  indeed  by  fuper^ 
ftitioD,  and  rendered  ludicrous  by  a  ceremonious 
and  pompous  worfhip.     The  fcholaftic  do<5tors» 
vvho  confidered  the  decifions  of  the  ancients  and 
the  ptecepts  of  the  dialedicians,  as  the  great  cri« 
terion  of  truth,  inftead  of  explaining  the  doftrines 
of  Chriftianity  mined  them  by  degrees,  and  funk 
divine  trut|i  under  the  ruins  of  a  captious  philofo<» 
phy;  while  the  Myftics,  lapfing  perhaps  into  the 
oppofite  extreme,  are  faid  to  have  maintained,  that 
the  fouls  of  the  truly  pious  were  incapable  of  any 
fpomaneous  motions,  and  could  only  be  aduated 
hjzdhmeimpulfe ;  and  thus  not  merely  fet  limits  to 
the  pretentions  of  reafon,  but  excluded  it  entirely 
from  religion  and  morality ;    nay,  in  fome  mea- 
furc,  denied  its  very  exiftcnce. 

To  finifh  the  abfurd  portrait  of  fuperftition,  it 

is  only  neccffary  to  obferve,  that  homan  credulity 

was  fo  widely  extended  in  this^  cttituty,  that  whea 

Vol.  IL  I  either 
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cither  ihc  phrenfy  of  a  difordered  imagination,  or 
the  arifulnefs  of  hypocrify,  thought  proper  to  pub- 
Ii(h  the  dreams  or  vifions,  which  they  fancied^  or 
pretended,  to  receive  from  above,  the  multitude  re- 
forted  to  the  new  oracle,  and  refpedled  its  decifions 
as  the  commands  of  God,  who,  in  this  way,  was 
plcafcd,  as  they  imagined,  to  communicate  coun- 
fcl,  inftruvflion,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  will  to 
men.  Of  this  remark  no  better  illuftrafion  need 
to  be  adduced,  than  the  extraordinary  reputation 
which  was  obtained  in  Germany  by  tli.e  two  famous 

prophetefles,  Hildegard  abbefs  of  Bingerl^  and 
Elizabeth  of  Schonauge. 

The  origin  of  the  fale  of  indulgences  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  generally  underftood.  It  was 
a  branch  of  the  grand  doftrine  of  penance,  and 
was  founded  on  the  authority  which  was  claira- 
ed  by  the  biQiops,  of  pioportiouing  the  punilbment 
to  the  olience  of  the  criminal.  When  therefore  the 
exigencies  of  the  churcli  demanded,  they  granted 
to  their  flock  the  power  of  purchafuig  the  remif- 
fion  of  the  penalties  impofcd  upon  rranfgccflbrs,  by 
a  fum  of  money,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  cer* 
tain  religious  pifr->ofcs,' or,  in  other  words,  they 
publilhed  irJid^cnces^  which  foon  became  an  ineXi- 
liaiiflible  fource  of  opulence  10  the  eprfcopal  or- 
der. T!ie  ablTOts  and  monks,  who  were  not  qua* 
lificd  to  grant  indulgences,  had  rccourfe  to  other 
mcrjiods  of  enriching  their  convents.  They  carried 
through  the  country  the  carcaffes  and  relics  of  the 

faints 
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faints  in  folemn  proccflion,  and  permitted  the  mul- 
titude to  behold^  touchy  and  embrace  thefe  facred 
and  lucrative  remains^  at  certain  eftabliflied  prices. 
When  however  the  Roman  pontiffs  caft  an  eye 
upon  theimmenfe  treafures  which  the  inferior  rulers 
of  the  church  were  accumulating  by  the  fale  of ///- 
dulgencesj  they  thought  proper  to  limit  the  power 
of  the  bifliops  in  remitting  the  penalties  impofed 
upon  finners,  and  aflumed  almoft  entirely  this  pro  - 
fitable  traffic  to  themfelves.   In  confequence  of  this 
meafure,  the  court  of  Rome  became  the  general 
magazine  of  indulgences  *,  and  the  popes  occafion- 
ally  publi(hed,  not  only  an  univerfal,  but  a  com- 
plete, or  what  they  call  a  plenary  remiffion  of  all 
the  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  which  the  Church 
had  annexed  to  certain  tranfgreffions.     Not  con- 
tent    however    with    this    privilege,     they    pro* 
cceded  ftill  farther;  and  not   only  remitted  the 
penalties  which  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  laws 
had  enaded  againft  tranfgreflbrs,  but  ufurped  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  pre- 
tended to  abolilh   even   the   punifliments  which 
are  referved  in  a  future  ftate  for  the  workers  of 
iniquity*. 

*  Monnus,  De  Mmmi/lraiione  Sacramenti  Petniten,  lib.  x.  cap. 
*x,  xxi,  xxii,  p.  768 — Rich.  Simon,  Bihlioth.  Crihque^  torn.  iii. 
cap.  xxxiil.  p,  371— Mabillon,  Praf.  ad  A^a  San8or.f£C.  v, 
-^^or.  SanSor.  Benedid.  p.  54,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  Protcftant 
writcri. 

I  2  The 
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The  pontiiFs  firft  employed  this  pretended  pn 
rogative  in  promoting  the  holy  war,  and  fcattcre 
abroad  their  indulgences,  though  with  a  certai 
degree  of  moderation,  in  order  to  encourage  \\ 
European  princes  to  form  new  expeditions  for  tl 
conqueft  of  Paleft'fne ;  but  in  time  the  charm  < 
indulgences  was  praftifed  upon  various  occafioi 
of  much  lefs  confeqivence  *.  Their  introduClioi 
among  other  things,  deftroyed  the  credit  and  ai 
thdrity  of  the  ancient  canonical  and  ecclefiaftic 
difcipline  of  penance,  and  occalioned  the  n 
moval  and  fuppreffion  of  the  penitentials  t>  t 
which  the  reins  were  let  Joofe  to  every  fpecies  i 
vice.  To  juftify  thefe  proceedings  of  the  popes, 
monflrous  and  fantaftical  doftrine  was  now  inven 
cd^  which  was  modified  and  embellifhed  by  S 
Thomas  in  the  following  century.  The  chief  pu 
port  of  this  new  doftrine  was,  *^  That  there  adi 
"  ally  exifted  an  immenfe  treafure  of  meriij  con 
•*  pofcd  of  the  pious  deeds  and  vinuous  aflion 
•*  which  the  faints  had  performed  beyond  wh 
<«  was  neceflary  for  their  own  falvation  J,  ar 
*•  which  was  therefore  applicable  to  the  bene 
•*  of  others ;  that  the  guardian  and  difpenfcr 

♦  yixxxziori  jintiq,  ItaL  Midii  jEvij  torn.  y.  p.  761-^Fra 
Pagi,  Brruiar.  Rom.  Ponl'tf*  torn.  ii.  p.  6o,  Theod.  Ruina 
VUa  Urhani  II.  p.  231.  torn.  iii.    Op.  Pofthum. 

f  The  peniteniiai  was  a  book,  in  which  the  degree  and  klxic 
penance  annexed  to  each  crime  were  regiftered. 

J  Thcfc  works  arc  known  by  the  naaK  of  fForh  ^/  Suf 
tr9gation» 
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**  this  trcafurc  was  the  pope  ;  and  that,  of  con  - 
"  fequence,  he  was  empowered  to  aj/tg^  to  fuch 
•*  as  he  thought  proper,  a  portion  of  this  inex- 
"  hauftibic  fource  of  merit,  fuitable  to  their  re- 
"  fpcftivc  f «///,  and  fufficient  to  deliver"  them 
**  from  the  puniftiment  due  to  their  crimes." 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  ufed  in  divine  worfhip, 
both  public  and  private,  were  now  greatly  aug- 
mented among  the  Greeks,  and  the  fame  fuperfti- 
tious  paflion  for  the  introdudion  of  new  obfcrv- 
ances,  difcovered  itfelf  in  all  the  eaflern  churches. 
The  Grecian,  Neftorian,  and  Jacobite  pontiffs, 
who  were  in  any  degree  remarkable  for  their  cre- 
dit or  ambition,  were  defirous  of  tranfmitting  their 
names  to  pofterity  by  the  invention  of  fomc  new 
rite,  or  by  fome  ftriking  change  introduced  into 
the  method  of  worfliip  which  had  hitherto  prevail- 
ed. This  was,  indeed,  almoft  the  only  means  left 
to  diftinguirti  themfelves  in  an  age,  in  which  a  fcnfe 
of  the  excellence  of  genuine  religion  and  fubftan* 
tial  piety  was  almoft  totally  loft.  Some  attempt- 
ed, though  in  vain,  to  render  their  names  immor- 
tal, by  introducing  a  new  method  of  reading  or 
reciting  the  prayers  of  the  church;  others  changed 
the  church  mufic  ;  many  tortured  their  inventions 
to  difcover  fome  new  mark  of  veneration,  which 
inight  be  offered  to  the  relics  and  images  of  the 
faints;  while  feveral  ecclefiaftics  did  not  difdain 
to  employ  their  time,  with  the  moft  ferious  affi- 
duity,  in  cmbelliftiing  the  garments  of  the  clergy, 

I  3  and 
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and  in  forming  the  motions  and  poftures  they 
were  to  obferve,  and  the  looks  they  were  to  af- 
fume,  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worfhip. 

The  enthufiaftic  veneration  forthe  Virgrn  Mary, 
which  had  been  hitherto  carried  to  fuch  an  excef- 
five  height,  increafed  in  this  century  inftead  of  di- 
minifliing,  fince  her  dignity  at  this  time  was  confi- 
derably  augmented  by  a  new  fiftion  relating  to  her 
immaculate  conception.  The  hiftory  of  this  dogma  is 
curious  i  and  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  full  idea 
of  its  progrefs,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  adventure  a 
little  beyond  the  ftrift  limits  of  chronology.  About 
die  year  11 36,  the  cahons  of  Lyons  ftarted  this 
opinion,  and  would  have  eftablifhed  an  office  for 
its  celebration,  but  were  oppofed  by  St.  Bernard, 
The  doftrine  was  alfo  oppofed  at  firfl:  by  the  dif-^ 
ciples  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  but  in  the  year  1300, 
the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  a  Cordelier*  or  Fran- 
cifcan,  firft  reduced  it  to  a  probability,  and  his  fol- 
lowers made  it  an  article  of  faith,  whilft  the  Domi- 
nicans ftill  held  a  contrary  opinion.  The  contro- 
ver(y  between  the  two  parties  continued  openly 
for  upwards  of  300  years,  nor  has  it  yet  been  com- 
pletely decided.  The  univerfity  of  Paris  declared 
in  favpur  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  fcve- 
ral  popes  efpoufed  the  different  fides  of  the  quef- 
tion.     John  XXII.  favoured  the  Dominicans,*, on 

*  The  FranciTcans,  or  Grey  Friars,  \rcrc  called  Cordeliers,  on 
ficcpunt  of  the  knotted  cord  which  they  wear  as  a  girdle. 

account 
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account  of  die  hatred  which  he  bore  to  t'.e  Cordc- 
iicrs  for  their   attachment  to  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
■^whom  he  excommunicated.     Sixtns  IV\  a  corde- 
lier, favoured  the  opinion  of  his  order,  and  in  1747 
publiflied  a  bull,  in  which  he  prohibited  any  cen- 
fure  of  that  opinion  as  heretical,  and  confirmed 
the  new  fervice  which  had  been  inflituted  for  the 
[    fcftival  of  the  immaculate  conception.      The  £1- 
mous  council  of  Trent  confirmed  the  conftitution 
rf  Sixtus  IV.  relating  to  the.  celebration  of  the 
coDcepiion ;  but  without  condemning  as  heretics 
ihofc  who  maintained  the  contrary  opinion.  Thus 
Ae  controverfy  was  protradlcd  with  many  vicifli- 
tudcs  till'the  year  1667,  when  Alexander  V.  un- 
able to  decide  it  in  any  more  fatisfaftory  manner, 
ordered  that  there  (hould  be  no  more  preaching 
on  this  intricate  fubjed. 
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CHAP.    III. 

COKCERKIKG  THE  SECTS  WHICH  EXISTED  IN  TBI 

TWELFTH  CENTURY, 

Waldinjti — Thtir  Tenets — Oppofaionto  the  Cturcb  ofRmi 

-^Migenfii—Falfi  Chrifls. 

OF  the  fedts  which  appeared  in  this  century, 
none  was  more  diflinguifhed  by  the  reputa« 
tion  it  acquired,  by  the  multitude  of  its  votaricsj 
and  the  teftimony  which  its  bittereft  enemiesbore 
to  the  probity  and  innocence  of  its  members,  than  ' 
that  of  the  Waldenfes.      The  origin  of  this  cele- 
brated people  has  occaHoned  much  difcuflion,  and 
their  genealogy  has  been  traced  to  the  firft  periods 
of  Chriftianity,  or  to  a  much  lefs  remote  fource,  ac- 
cording to  the  ingenuity  or  fancy  of  different  hif- 
torians.     By  fome  they  have  been  thought  to  de* 
rive  their  defcent  from  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  whofe  territory  lay  in  Navarre  (a  part  of 
Bifcay),  who,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Moors, 
were  driven  for  refuge  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Py- 
renean  mountains.     In  this  new  iituacion  it  ha& 
been  conceived  that  they  affumed  new  names, 
agreeable  to  their  former  or  prefent  circumftances, 
or  names  compofed  from  different  combinations  j 
and  that  one  of  thofe  tribes  took  their  deriomina* 
tion  from  a  place  near  Barcelona,  called  Valle^fia, 

whenc; 
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whence  the  names  of  Vallenfcs,  Valdenfcs;  or 
Waldcnfes,  might  be  eafily  derived.  Both  thefc 
gpinions  are  however  attended  with  confiderablc 
difficulties :  and  with  rather  more  probability^  the 
Batne,  by  which  thefc  diftinguiflied  reformers  have 
been  tranfmitted  to  poderity^  has  beep  afcribed  to 
their  reTiding  in  the  vallies  (or  'vayx)  of  Piedmont, 
whence  they  obtained  tlie  appellation  of  Vaudois. 
A  different  account  from  any  of  the  preceding  is 
however  given  by  Turretinc,  of  this  feft. — He 
teprefcnts  them  as  oiiginating  from  the  Milanefe 
dcrgy,  many  of  whom  refufed  to  repudiate  their 
wives,  in  compliance  with  the  injundions  of  Leo 
IX. Nicholas  11.  and  Gregory  VII.  Withdrawing 
irom  the  Roman  communion,  they  held  conven- 
tions of  their  own  at  a  place  called  Patarea,  whence 
they  firfl  were  called  Patareans,  but  afterwards 
Waldenfes.  With  ftiil  greater  probability,  how^ 
e?er,  they  are  conceived  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Paulicians  *,  who  were  difperfed  in  almoft  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Afia. 

The  fociety,  however,  of  which  it  is  our  bufinefs 
to  treat  in  the  hillory  of  this  century,  was  dif- 
tinguiOied  by  feveral  different  denominations.— 
From  the  place  where  it  firil:  attraded  the  notice  of 
the  public,  its  members  were  called  the  poor  meii 
of  Lyons^  or  Leoniftsf,  and  from  the  wooden  (hoes 

worn 

•  Lardner't  Credibility,  v.  vi.  p.  427. 

t  They  were  called  Leonids  from  Leona,  the  ancient  name 

rf  LyoBi,  where  their  Ced  \%  thought  to  hate  taken  its  rife.  The 

more 
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worn  by  its  dodors,  and  a  certain  mark  imprinted 
upon  thofe  ihoes,  they  were  denominated  Infabbatati 
or  Sabbatati*.  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  fcft, 
at  leaft  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  afcribed  by 
Mortieim  toPetcr,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Lyons,  who 
probably  derived  his  furname  of  Valdo,  Valdus,  or 
Waldus,  from  adopting  the  doftrines  which  had 
been  profeflcd  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Piedmon- 
cefe  vallies.  Ardently  folicitous  for  the  advance* 
mcnt  of  rational  piety  and  chriftian  knowledge, 
Peter 'about  the  year  1 1 60  employed  Stephanus  dc 
Evifa,  a  prieft,  to  tranflate  into  French  the  four 
Gofpels,  with  other  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  mod  remarkable  fentences  of  the  ancient 
fathers.  No  fooner  however  had  he  perufed  thofe 
facred  records  with  a  proper  degree  of  attention, 
than  he  perceived  that  the  religion,  which  was 
now  taught  in  the  Roman  Church,  differed  totally 
from  that  which  was  originally  inculcated  by  Chrift 

more  eminent  pcrfons  of  that  fedl  manifclled  their  progrcfs  to- 
wards pcrfedlion  by  the  fimplicity  and  meannefs  of  their  out- 
ward appearance.  Hence,  among  other  things,  they  wore  wood- 
en (hoes,  which  in  the  French  language  ar<:  termed  fahoti^  and 
had  imprinted  upon  thofe  fhoes  the  fjgn  of  thp  crofs,  to  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves  from  other  Chriflians ;  and  it  was  on  thefc 
accounts  that  thty  acquired  the  name  of  fahhatatl  and  infah' 
hataH.  See  Du  Frefne,  Gloffarium  Latin*  Mfdii  Alvi  vi.  voce  Sai-^ 
hatail^  p.  4.  Nicol.  Eumerici  Dlre8orium  Inqutfiiormiif  part  II{. 
N.  112,  &c. 

^  Sec  Stcph.  de  Borbonne  De  SfpUm  DonU  Spiritus  Sandt  in 
Echard  &  Quetif.  Blbliolhcca  Scriftor.  Domnicamor^  torn,  u 
p.  192. — Anonym*  TraQaiio  de  fl^rffi  Pa^perum  de  JaVH^dtfn^ 
laMartcne  TbefaurQ  Afteatotor*  tom.  y.  p,  1777* 
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and  his  apoftles.  Struck  with  this  glaring  departure 
from  the  truth,  and  animated  with  a  pious  zeal  for 
promoting  his  own  falvation  and  that  of  others,  he 
abandoned  his  mercantile  vocatibn,  diftributed  his 
riches  among  the  poor*,  and  forming  an  aflbcia- 
lion  with  other  pious  men,  who  had  adopfed"his 
fcniiments  and  his  turn  of  devotion,  he  began,  ia 
1 1 80,  to  allume  the  chara6ler  of  a  public  teachcn 
The  archbiihop  of  Lyons,  and  the  other  rulers  of 
the  church  in  that  province,  oppofed,  with  vigour^ 
this  new  inftruftor  in  the  exercifc  of  his  miniftry. 
But  their  oppofition  was  unfuccefsful ;  for  the  pu- 
rity and  (implicity  of  the  dodrines  inculcated  by 
thefc  fedtaries,  the  fpoilefs  innocence  of  their  lives 
and  aftions,  and  their  noble  contempt  of  riches  arid 
honours,  appeared  fo  engaging  to  all  who  were  po(^ 
fcfled  of  any  true  fenfe  of  piety,  that  the  number 
of  their  difciples  and  followers  daily  increafed  -f. 

They 

*  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  Waldcnfcs  were  called 
Pauvres  de  LyoTUy  or  Poor  men  of  Lyons. 

t  Dr.  Mofheim  obferves  in  this  plaoe — "  Certain  writers  give 
di^Tcnt  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Waldenfes,  and  fuppofc 
they  were  fo  called  from  the  vallUs  in  which  they  had  rcfided 
for  many  ages  before  the  birth  of  Peter  Waldus.  But  thofc 
writoi  have  no  authority  to  fupport  this  affertion,  and  befidcs 
thii  they  are  refuted  amply  by  the  bcft  hiftorians.  That  there 
verc  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  long  before  this  period,  a  fct 
<>f  men  who  differed  widely  frdm  the  opinions  adopted  and  in- 
<^tcd  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  whofe  doclrine  refembled 
in  many  refpcds  that  of  the  Waldenfes,  \%  highly  probable  ;  but 
P  thcfc  lohabiunts  of  the  vallies  arc  to  be  caicfully  diftinguiih- 

ed 
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They  accordingly  formed  religious  aflembliest  fii 
in  France>  and  afterwards  in  Lombardy,  vrhen 
they  propagated  their  tenets  throughout  the  oth 
countries  of  Europe  with  incredible  rapidity,  ai 
with  fuch  invincible  fortitude,  that  neither  fire  n 
fwordy  nor  the  niofl:  cruel  inventions  of  merciU 

ed  firom  the  Waldeniei,  who,  according  to  the  unanimout  ¥0 
•f  hiftory,  were  origmaHy  inhabitants  of  Lyons,  and  derived  th 
same  froan  Peter  Waldus,  their  founder  and  chief."  From  t 
beft  recordft  however,  it  appears,  that  Valdus  derived  hit  nai 
firom  the  true  Valdenfes  pf  Piedmont,  whofe  dodrine  he  ado] 
ed»  and  who  were  known  by  the  names  of  Vaudois  and  Valdi 
ftity  before  he  or  his  immediate  followers  exi((ed«  If  the  Valdi 
feaor  Waldenfes  had  deriTcd  their  name  from  any  eminent  tcai 
«r»  it  would  probably  have  been  from  Valdo,  who  was  rema* 
aUe  for  the  purity  of  his  dofkrine  ia  the  ninth  century,  i 
was  the  contemporary  and  chief  counfellor  of  Berengariusi 
The  soquifitor  Reinerus  Sacco,  who  exerted  fuch  a  furi< 
seal  for  the  deilnidion  of  the  Waldtnfcs,  lived  but  about  eigl 
yean  after  Valdus  of  Lyons,  and  mud  therefore  be  fuppo 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the  V 
denfes  or  Leonifts ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  fpeaks 
the  Leonifts  (mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  as  fynonymi 
with  Waldeafes)  as  a  fe6i  which  liad  flourifhed  above  5 
years;  nay  mentions  authors  of  note,,  who  pretend  to  tr 
their  antiquity  to  the  apodolic  age.  See  the  account  given 
Sacco's  book  by  the  Jefuit  Grefter,  in  the  Bibliotbeca  Patn 
Upon  what  pnnciple  Dr.  Mofheim  maintains,  that  the  inhal 
ants  of  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  are  to  be  carefully  diftirguiH 
from  the  Waldenfes,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  ;  and  indeed  wl 
ever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  attentively  the  2d,  25th,  26 
and  27th  dtapters  of  the  firft  book  of  Leger's  Hift(nre  Gtmet 
iiiEghfu  Vaudoifei^  will  find  this  diftindion  entirely  remov 
Sec  Dn  Madcaa'a  Notea  on  Mofheim* 

pcrfccuti 
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perfecution,  could  damp  their  zeal,  or  entirelf 
ruin  their  caufe  *. 

The  profeffed  objcdts  of  Peter  Waldus  and  hta 
followers,  were  to  reduce  the  lives  and  tnannen 
both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  to  that  amiable  fim* 
plicity,  and  that  primitive  fanftity,  which  cha* 
radterized  the  apoftolic  ages,  and  which  appear 
fo  ftrongly  recommended  in  the  precepts  and  \nr 
junAions  of  the  divine  author  of  our  religion.     la 
confequence  of  this  defign,  they  complained  that 
the  Romifti  Church  had  degenerated  under  Con- 
flantine  the  Great  from  its  primitive  purity  and 
fandtity.      They  confidered  every  Chriftian  as  in 
a  certain  meafure  qualified  and  authorized  to  in* 
ftru£t,  exhort,  and  confirm  the  brethren  in  their 
chriftian  courfe,  and  demanded  the  reftoration  of 
the  ancient  penitential  difcipline  of  the  church, 
that  is,  the  expiation  of  tranfgreffions  by  prayer, 
fading,  and  alms^  which  the  newly-invented  doc- 
trine of  indulgences  had  almoft  totally  abolifhed. 
.They  at  the  fame  time  affirmed,  that  every  pious 
Chriftian  was  qualified  and  entitled  to  prefcribc  to 
the  penitent  the  kind  and  degree  of  fatisfadion  or 
expiation  which  his  tranrgreffions  required  ;  that 
confeffion  made  to  priefls  was  by  no  means  necefr 

*  Such  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  that  fomc  foreign  heretics 
Wng  found  in  England  In  11609  and  being  condemned  by  ibe 
blihops,  they  were  beaten  with  fticks,  fcourged,  burnt  in  the 
^e»  and  turned  adrift ;  and  no  perfon  being  permitted  to  har- 
bour them»  they  all  periilied  with  cold  and  hunger,  Fkury 
^uotcdby  7#r/m,  V.  230. 

fary. 
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lary,  fince  the  humble  offender  might  acknowledgi 
his  fins  and  teftify  his  repentance  to  any  true  be* 
licver,  and  might  expedt  from  fuch  the  coimfels 
and  admonitions  which  his  cafe  and  circumftances 
demanded.     They  maintained,   that  the  power  of 
delivering  finners  from  the  guilt  and  puniOiment  of 
their  offences,  belonged  to  God  alone,  and  that 
indulgences,   of  confequence,  weri  the  criminal 
inventions  of  fordid  avarice.     They  regarded  tht 
prayers,  and  other  ceremonies,  which  were  inflitu- 
ted  in  behalf  of  the  dead,  as  vain,  ufelefs^  and  al> 
furd,  and  denied  the  exiftence  of  departed  fouls  la 
an  intermediate  flate  of  purification,  affirming^ 
that  they  were  immediately,  upon  their  feparatiofi 
from  the  body,  received  into  heaven,  or  into  hclk 
Thefe  were  the  principal  tenets  which  compofed 
thefyflem  of  doftrine  propw^gated  by  theWaldenfes. 
Their  rules  of  pradlice  were  extremely  aufterei 
for  they  adopted,  as  the  model  of  their  moral  dif- 
cipline,  the fermon  of  Chrift  upon  the  mounr,which 
they  interpreted  and  explained  in  the  moft  rigo*- 
rous  and  literal  manner,  and  confequently  con- 
demned war,  as  the  excefs  of  human  folly  and 
wickednefs;   prohibited  law-fuits,  and  all  attempt3 
towards  the  acquifition  of  wealth  ;  dilfuaded  frona 
the  inflifting  of  capital  punifhments,  felf-defence 
againft  unjuft  violence,  and  oaths  of  all  kinds  *. 

The 

♦  Sec  the  Codex  InquifttionU  Tolofana^  publifticd  by  Limborch, 
as  alfo  the  Summa  Monetae  contra  Waldenfes^  and  the  .other  wn- 

tert 


The  government  of  the  church  was  committed- by 
the  Waldcnfes,  to  bi (hops,   prcfbyrers,  and  dea-i 
cons ;  for  they  acknowledged,  that  thefe  three  ec-^ 
clefiaftical  orders  were  inftituted  by  Chrift  himlelf. 
But  they  confidercd  it  as  abfolutely  neceffary,  that 
all  thefe  orders  ihould  exadlly  refemble  theapoftles, 
and  be,  like  them,  poor  in  worldly  poffeffions,  and 
furniflied  with  fomc  laborious  vocation,  in  order 
to  gain  by  coiiftant  induftry  their  daily  fubfiftence. 
The  Albigenfes,  who  derived  their  name  from 
Albi,   a  confiderable  town  of  Guienne,   were-  4 
branch  from  this  parent  ftock;  and  in  common 
with  the  Waldenfes,  they  oppofed  the  errors  and 
fopcrftitions  of  the  RomiQi  Church.  Such  an  ^nor- 
muy  could  not  pafs  unpunilhed  j   and  Peterd^ 
Bruys,  one  of  their  firft  teachers,  was  condemned 
to  be  burned.  Their  ad  verfaries  charged  them' with 
the  errors  of  Manicheifm  :  but  certainly  no  -erroA 
of  that  nature  appear  to  have  been  proved  againft 
them  in  the  councils  which  fabfcribed  their  con- 
demnation, though  fome  of  the  later  adherents  to 
this  feft  appear  to  have  imbibed  the  reveries  of 
the  Gnoftics.     The  Cathari,  Paterini,  and  Publi* 

r 

tmof.the  Waldenfian  hiftory.  Though  thefe  writers  are  not 
all  qually  accurate,  nor  pcrfe<fl1y  agreed  about  the  number  of 
doArints  which  entered  into  the  fyftcm  of  this  {c&,  yet  tlwfy 
arealmod  all  uaaoimous  in  acknowledging  the  fmcere  piety  and 
exemplary  condu6i  of  the  V/aldenfcs,  and  (hew  plainly  enough 
tW  their  intention  was  not  to  oppofe  the  dodrines  univerfally 
Kcelvcd  among  Cbriftians,  but  only  to  revive  the  piety  and  man- 
J^ers  of  the  primitive  times.  -    - 

.    .  cans. 
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cans,  Wbofc  tenets  were  fimilar  to  theirs,  partook 
of  their  condemnation,  though  under  differeoc 
names. 

Enthufiafm  and  fuperftitioa  were  not  in  this 
century  of  ignorance  confined  to  the  profeffors  of 
chriftianity.  In  1157,  the  Perfians  were  dif* 
curbed  by  a  Jc*w,  who  called  himfelf  the  Mefliab, 
and  coUeAed  together  a  formidable  army  of  his 
CQuntrymen.  The  Perfian  monarch  fubmitted  to 
a  treaty  with  this  religious  ufurper ;  he  paid  him 
t  fum  of  money  on  the  condition  of  disbanding  his 
foldiers,  but  afterwards  feized  and  beheaded  him, 
and  compelled  the  Jews  to  refund  the  money  he  bad 
given  to  their  mefliah,  which  reduced  them  to  beg* 
gary,  and  even  to  the  neceffity  of  felling  their  chil- 
dren. In  the  following  year,  a  falfe  Chrift  ap- 
peared in  France.  He  was  put  to  death,  and  many 
Jews  fuffered  at  the  fame  time,  under  the  accufa* 
tion,  real  or  imaginary,  of  facrificing  a  male 
chriftian  child,  once  a  year.  About  the  year 
X157,  an  impoftor  under  the  title  of  the  Mefliah, 
incited  tlie  Jews  to  revolt  at  Corduba,  and  this  un- 
fortunate event  occafioned  the  deftrudlion  of  al- 
moft  all  the  Jews  in  Spain.  In  1167,  another 
falfe  prophet  appeared  in  Arabia,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  forerunner  of  the  Mefliah.  When  fearch 
was  made  for  him,  he  was  foon  defcrted  by  his 
followers ;  and  being  queftioned  by  the  Arabian 
king,  he  replied  that  he  was  indeed  a  prophet  fent 
from  God.      The  king  requiring  a  fign  in  confir- 

mation 
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mation  of  his  mi(Eon,  the  unfortunate  fanatic  defir- 
ed  him  to  cut  off  his  head ,  and  aiTerted  that  he  (hould 
prcfcntly  fee  him  reftored  to  life.  The  requcft 
was  complied  with,  and  the  king  had  liberality 
enough  to  promife  his  belief,  on  the  accomplifh- 
mcnt  of  the  miracle.  The  event,  howdver,  by  no 
means  correfponded  with  th(;  profeffions  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  Arabian  Jews  were  condemned 
to  a  heavy  fine.  In  1174,  a  magician  and  falfc 
Chrift  occafioned  great  trouble  to  the  Jews  in 
Periia ;  and  in  two  years  after  another  arofe  in 
Moldavia,  called  David  Almufier.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  make  himfelf  invincibly ;  but  he  was 
uken,  and  a  fevere  fiijie  extorted  frpm  the  Jews. 
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OF  tEARNIKG  AND  tEARVED  MEN  IN  THE 

TWJELFTH  CENXyRY. 

Literature  of  the  Greeks-^Anna  Comnena-^EuJlathius^  fcf, 
— /«  the  fTe/l,  St.  Bernard— Jbelard^^nfelm—ffiliia 
if  Tyre  J  (fc. 

TME  fun  of  licerature,  which  had  only  rifci 
in  the  preceding  centuiy,  proceeded  gca 
dually  in  this  to  enlighten  the  whole  Chriftiai 
world.  In  ihe  year  ic3 1  Alexius  Comnenvis  wa 
elcfted  to  the  Byzantine  throne  *,  and  extcndec 
every  encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
His  elegant  and  accomplifhed  daughter,  Ann: 
Comnena,  has  written  his  life,  or  rather  his  panegy 
ric.  As  a  hiftory,  it  is  blamed  for  that  partiality; 
which  was  the  natural  refult  of  her  fituation  ;  a: 
a  compofition,  its  only  fault  is  the  excefs  of  orna- 
ment. The  cultivation  of  hiftory  flouriftied  indeed 
during  the  whole  of  this  century  at  the  court  oj 
Conftantinople-f'.  The  learned  commentaries  ol 
Euftathius,  bifliop  of  Theffalonica,  upon  Hornet 
and  Dionyfius,  amply  difplay  the  tafte  and  ardour 

*  Jortin,  V.  45, 

f  Among  the  hiftomns  of  that  age  and  countiyi  are,  Joan* 
nes  Cinnamusy  Michael  Glycati  Joannes  Zonaras,  and  Nicepho* 
rus  firienivius. 

of 
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of  the  tigc  for  the  revival  of  claffical  literature ; 
whilft  the  difputcs  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  produced  a  number  of  polemics,  whofe 
labours  are  perhaps  difregarded  only  becaufe  they 
were  employed  upon  unworthy  fubjefts. 

In  the  wcftern  regions  of  Chriftendom  feveral 
men  of  genius  appeared  during  the  courfe  of  this 
century.      St.  Bernard  ha*  been  already  noticed. 
He  feems  to  have  been  an  enthufiaft  from  his 
youth,  or  rather  perhaps  a  charafter  confiding  of 
enthuiiafm  blended  with  artifice,  fuch  as  is  not  un- 
common.     In  the  courfe  of  his  life  he  is  faid  to 
have  refufed  feveral  bifhoprics :   but  it  muft  be 
remarked,  that  he  was  far  more  rcfpefted  as  an 
abbot,  than  if  he  had  condefcended  to  becothe  an 
atchbifhop.      He  could  create  popes,  command 
kings,  and  influence  councils  ;  and,  in  faft,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  confjmmate  addrefs 
and  popular  eloquence,  with  no  fmall  (hare  of  ef- 
frontery.     His  writings  are  celebrated  by  his  ad- 
mirers, for  their  elegance  and  wit;  indeed  his  ge- 
nius appears  to  have  been  too  acute,  and  he  was 
too  much  a  mao  of  the  world,  to  adopt  tlie  rugged, 
rcholaftic  dialed  of  the  times.      He  was  born  at 

« 

Fontaines,  a  city  of  Burgundy;  in  1091,  eftablifli- 
ed  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  of  which  he  himfelf 
was  the  head  ;  and  died  in  1 153,  leaving  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  monafteries  of  his  oVder.  His  ge- 
nius was  unremittingly  employed  in  the  fcrvile  of- 
ficc  of  fupporting  the  errors  6f  the. Church  of 

K  •  Rome, 
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Kome^and  in  the  perfecution  of  fuchascontradiffc- 
cd  her  doftrines ;  his  voluminous  works  are  chief- 
ly controverfial,  except  fome  myftical  expofitions 
of  Solomon*s  Song,  the  elogy  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, and  one  or  two  praftical  treatifes  on  the  love 
of  God,  humility,  &c*  * 

The  charaftcr  of  Abelard  is  more  refpcaa^ble 
than  that  of  his  fuccef^ful  antagonift  Bernard,  by 
whofe  means  it  was  that  Abelard  was  compelled 
to  commit  to  the  flames  his  own  treatife  on  the 
Unity  of  God.  The  theological  opinions  of  Abe- 
lard appear  not  to  have  been  free  from  error,  but 
they  were  far  more  enlightened  than  thofe  of  his 
conttmporaries.  His  erudition  was  extenlive^  but 
he  was  too  much  addided  to  the  logic  of  the 
fchools,  though  he  was  not  without  a  tiufturc  of 
claflical  elegance.  He  lived  a  life  of  almoft  con- 
tinual perfecuiion-fi  and  died,  1 142,  in  the  fixty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  **  worthy  of  a  better  age, 
and  better  fortune  J/*  His  adventures  are  well 
known,  and  his  name  is  rendered  popular  by  the 
mod  pathetic  and  elegant  produdion  of  the  mufe 
of  Pope.  . 

The  fubtilties  offcholaftic  divinity  were  extend- 
ed by  the  writings  of  Peter  Lx)mbard,  and  Gilbert 
de  la  Porree^  bilhop  of  Poitiers.  The  incomprc- 
henfible  opinions  of  Gilbert  refpefting  the  incar- 

*  DuPin,  T.  IV.  Mo(h.  Cent.  12.    Jortia,  V«  223. 
f  SccDtt  Pin,  Cent.  iz. 
X  Jvrtin,  V,  227. 
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nation  and  divine  eflencc  drew  upon  him  the 
wrath  of  the  zealbus  Bernard,  whc^fe  difapproba* 
tion  had  too  much  weight  over  popes  and  councils 
to  render  the  fituation  of  the  bifhop  perfedWy 
(afe.  The  prudent  prelate  therefore  publicly  re- 
traded  his  real  or  imaginary  errors.  Anfelniy 
bifhop  of  Havelberg,  acquired  fome  reputation  in 
this  age  in  the  controverfy  with  the  Greeks ;  Otho, 
bifhop  of  Friburgi  compofed  a  chronological  hif- 
tory  from  the  creation  to  hi3  own  time.  William 
of  Tyre  (poifonedby  a  rival  clergyman^  who  co- 
veted his  preferments)  and  James  de  Vitri  are 
known  among  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war.— - 
There  were  alfo  at  this  period  a  numerous  herd  of 
ephemeral  authors,  whofe  works  chiefly  confided 
of  the  lives  of  faints,  relations  of  miracles,  and 
local  chronicles  *.  The  fcholaftic  hiftory  of  Pe- 
tals Comeftor  may  be  ranked  with  thefe  perform- 
ances,  though  for  a  feries  of  years  it  was  accounted 
a  body  of  pofitive  theology  +. 

Amongft  the  Jewifh  writers  of  this  period,  were 
RR.  Salomon  Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  David  and 
Mofes  Kimqhiy  Mofes  Ben  Maimon  and  Mofes 
Nachmahides.  At  the  fame  time  flourilhed  the 
two  learned  Arabians,  Aviccnna  and  Averrocs, 
who  commented  on  Ariftotle  with  confiderable 
ability. 

•  DuFin.  t  Jortin,  V.  2^0. 
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CHAP.    I. 

GENERAL     STATE    OF     THE      CHURCH     IN     THIS 

CENTURY, 

Succifs  of  tbi  Niftoriam  in  China^  lic^ — Fourth  Crujadt'^ 
Conquift  of'Conftantinopli  by  the  Crvfaders-^  Fifth  Crufaie 
under  Frederic  IL'— Sixth  Crufade  under  Lewis  IX.  of 
France — Recovery  of  Spain  by  the  ChriJIians — Power  of 
the  Popes  increafed — Pragmatic^ Sanation — Innocent  IIL 
"^Contefl  with  the  Emperor  Otho — John  King  of  England 
^^Honorius  IIL — Gregory  IX.^-^Celefline  IV.^^Innocent 
IF.^CeUfine  V.— Boniface  VIIL 

THOUGH  the  fucceffors  of  Gcngis-Kan,  the 
celebrated  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  or  rather 
of  the  I^c^uls,  had  carried  their  vidorious  arms 
through  a  great  part  of  Afia>  and,  having  reduced 
China,  India,  and  Perfia,  under  their  yoke,  in- 
volved in  many  calamities  and  fufferings  the 
Chriftian  focieties  eftablifhed  in  thefe  vanquifhecj 
lands ;  yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  mod  refpedablc 
atithoritics,  that,  both  in  China  and  in  the  northern 

parts 
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parts  of  Afia,  the  Ncftorians  continued  to  main- 
tain a  flourifhing  church,  and  a  great  number  df 
adherents.  The  emperor  of  the  Tartars  and  Mo- 
guls had  no  great  aversion  to  the  Chriftian  religion; 
and  it  appears  from  authentic  records,  that  fcveral 
of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  thefe  nations  had 
cither  been  inftrufted  in  the  doArines  of  the  Go*  » 
fpcl  by  their  anceftors,  or  were  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  by  the  ,miniftry  and  exhortations  of  the 
Ncftorians.  The  aftivity  of  the  Roman  pontiffs 
did  not  permit  them  to  negleft  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  extending  their  power,  and  mif- 
fionari  es  were  difpatched  into  Afia,  with  inftrudions 
to  induce  the  different  churches  to  a  proper  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  holy  fee.  A  verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David,  and  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Tcftament, 
were  alfo  tranfmitted  to  thefe  fcmi- barbarians. — 
But  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  was  fo  adapt- 
ed to  flatter  the  paffions  of  men,  infefted,  by  de- 
grees, thefe  imperfeft  converts,  oppofed  with  fuc- 
cefs  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  and  at  length  fo 
completely  triumphed  over  it,  that  not  the  lead 
tctnainsof  Chriftianity  were  to  be  perceived  in  the 
courts  of  the  eallern  princes. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  employed  their  moft  zeal- 
ous and  aiSduous  efforts  in  the  fupport  of  the  Chrif- 
tian caufe  in  Paledine,  which  was  now  in  a  mod 
declining,  or  rather  in  a  defperate  ftate.  Innocent 
Hi,  founded  the  charge  ;  bu^  the  greater  part  of 
^e  European  princes  and  nations  were  deaf  to 
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the  voice  of  the  holy  trumpet.     After  many  uu 

(uccefsfal  attempts  however,  in  different  countries 

a  number  of  the  French  nobility  entered  into  a 

alliance  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  fet  fa 

for  the  eaft,  with  an  army  which  was  far  fror 

being  formidable.      The  event  of  this  new  expc 

dition  was  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the  expec 

tation  of  the  pontiff.     The  French  and  Venetians 

inftead   of  fleering    their  courfe  towards   Paid 

tine,  failed  direftly  for  Conftantinople,   and,  i 

the  year  1203,  ^'^^^  ^^^^  imperial  city  by  ftornr 

with  a  defign  to  reftore  to  the  throne  Ifaac  Ar 

gclus,   who   implored   their  fuccour  againll  th 

violence  of  his  brother  Alexius,  the  ufurper  < 

the  empire.      The  following  year  a  dreadful  f< 

dition  was  raifed  at  Conftantioople,  in  which  th 

emperor  Ifaac  was  put  to  death  ;  and  his  fon,  tt 

young  Alexius,  was  ftrangled  by  Alexius  Duca 

the  leader  of  this  furious  fadtion  :  but  the  accoui 

of  this  parricide  was  no  fooner  communicated  t 

the  heroes  of  the  crufade,  than  they  reconquerc 

the  imperial  city,  dethroned  and  exiled  the  tyrai 

Ducas,  and  eleded  Baldwin,  count  of  Flander 

emperor  of  the  Greeks.      This  proceeding  wa 

,  however,  the  fource  of  new  divifions ;  for  aboi 

two  years  after,  the  Greeks  refolved  to  eled,  i 

oppofition  to  the  Latin  emperor,  one  of  their  ow 

nation,  and  chofe  for  that  purpofe  Theodore  La 

caris,  who  removed  the  imperial  court  to  Nice  i 

Bithynia,     From  this  period  until  the  year  126J 

tiv 
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two  emperors  reigned  over  the  Greeks  j  the  one  of 
their  own  nationi  who  reiided  at  Nice  1  and  the 
other  of  Latin  or  French  extradion,  >yho  lived  at 
Conftantinople,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  em- 
pire. But  in  the  year  1261,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
changed  by  the  Grecian  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  who,  by  thtf  valour  and  ftratagems  of  his 
general  Csefar  Alexius,  became  mafter  of  Conftan^ 
Unople,  and  compelled  the  Latin  emperor  Baldwin 
II.  to  abandon  that  city,  and  fave  himfelf  by 
flight  into  Italy.  Thus  fell  the  empire  of  the 
Franks  at  Conftantinople,  after  a  duration  of  fifcy- 
fcyei)  years*. 

The  legates  and  miffionaries  of  the  court  of 
Rome  ^11  conunued  to  animate  the  languifhing 
zeal  of  the  European  princes  in  behalf  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  caufe  in  Paleftine,  and  to  revive  the  fpirit  of 
the  crufadcs,  ^bich  fo  many  calamities  and  dif- 
afters,  together  wjih  their  notorious  abufe,  had  al- 
tnoft  totally  extinguifhed.  In  confequence  of  their 
remonftrances,  a  new  army  was  raifed,  and  a  new 
expedition  undertaken,  which  was  to  be  command- 
ed by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  who  was  fuctcffivc* 
ly  the  pupil,  the  enemy,  and  the  vidlim  of  the 
Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be  af- 
fumed  the  crofs,  and  devoted  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
vow,  to  the  accomplifliment  of  this  expedition.-^ 

.*  I*hi8  revolution,  which  belongs  more  to  civil  than  cede- 
fiaftical  hifloiy^  ii  ^related  with  hit  ufual  fpirit  by  Mr.  Gibbon. 

His 
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ftis  engijgtmcnt  received  additional  ftrength,  fuch 
^  it  appeared  impofTible  to  violate,  from  the  mar- 
flage  which  he  had  contraded,  in  the  year  1123,  with 
Jolanda,  daughter  of  John,  count  of  Brienne,  and 
king  of  Jcrufalem,  by  which  Alliance  that  king- 
dom was  to  be  added  to  his  European  dominions. 
Nocwithftanding  this,  the  expedition  of  the  em- 
peror was  repeatedly  deferred  under  various  pre- 
texts, at\d  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1228^ 
when,  after  having  been  excommunicated  on  ac- 
count of  his  delay,  by  the  incenfed  pontiff,  Gregory 
IX.*  Frederic  proceeded,  with  a  fmall  train  of  at- 
tendants, to  the  troops,  who  expefted,  with  the  moft 
anxious  impatience,  his  arrival  in  Paleftine.  No 
fooner  howeverdid  the  emperor  reach  that  difputed 
kingdom,  than  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards 
peace,  and,  partly  from  the  difcord  of  the  Maho- 
metans, and  partly  from  their  perfonal  efteem  for 
him,  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  an  advantageous 

*  This  papal  excommunication,  which  was  drawn  up  in  the 
moft  outrageous  and  indecent  language*  was  fo  hx  from  excit- 
ing Frederic  to  accelerate  his  departure  for  Paleftine,  that  it  was 
received  by  him  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  He  defended  him- 
felf  by  his  imbaftador  at  Rome,  and  fhewed  that  the  reafons  of 
his  deby  were  foltd  and  juft,  and  not  mere  pretexts,  as  the  pope 
bad  afterted.  At  the  fame  time,  he  wrote  a  remarkable  let* 
let  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
infatt4>Ic  %imctf  the  boundlefs  ambitioni  the  perfidious  and 
hypocritical  proceedings  of  the  Ron&an  pontiffs.  See  Flevy, 
Hifloire  Ecckfiaftique^  Utt.  Ixxix.  torn.  zti.  p.  6oi.  edit.  Brux^ 
illii. 

treaty 
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fCrcity  wiri^  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  the  following 
I  year.  /By  this  treaty  he  obtained  poffeffion  of  the 
icityind  kingdom  of  Jerufalcm,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon; 
M  entering  into  the  holy  city  with  unparalleled 
jionip,  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  traii^,  he 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head'  with  his  own 
kads.  Having  regulated  with  much  prudence 
and  moderation  the  government  of  Paleftine,  Fre- 
deric returned  without  delay  into  Italy,  to  appeafe 
the  difcords  and  commotions  which  the  vindidive 
and  ambitious  pontiff  had  excited  in  his  abfence. 
In  reality  therefore,  notwitbftanding  all  the  re- 
proaches which  were  caft  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
pope  and  this  agents,  thi  sexpedition  was  by  far 
the  moft  fuccefsful  that  had  hitherto  been  under- 
taken againfl  the  Infidels. 

After  this  folitary  effort,  the  affairs  of  the  Chrif- 
tians  in  the  eaft  perceptibly  declined.     Intefline 
difcords  and  ill-condu6ted  expeditions  |;iad  reduced 
them  almoft  to  the  laft  extremity,  when  Lewis  IX. 
king  of  France  attempted  their  rtftoration.  Thisen- 
terprife  was  in  confequence  of  a  vow,  which  the 
prince  had  made  in  the  year  1248,  when  he  was  feiz- 
cdwith  a  painful  and  dangerous  illnefs.     He  foon 
undenook  the  arduous  tafk,  and,  in  the  execution 
of  it,  he  embarked  for  Egypt  with  a  formidable  army 
and  a  numerous  fleet,  from  an  opinion  that  th^ 
conqucft  of  this  province  would  enable  him  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Syria  and  Paleftine  with  more 
facility  and  fuccefs.     The   firft  attempts  of  the 

zealous 
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realous  monarch  were  crowned  with  viftory : 

celebrated  city  of  Damietta  yielded  to  his  an 

but  the  ftniling  piofpcdt  was  foon  changed^  \ 

the  progrefs  of  the  war  prefcnted  one  unifo 

fcene  of  calamity   and  defolation.      The  uni 

horrors  of  famine  and  peftilence  overwhelmed 

royal  army,  whofe  provifions  were  cut  off  by 

Mahometans.     In  the  year  1250,  Robeit  earl 

Artois,  the  king's  own  brother,  having  furpri 

the  Saracen  army,  and,  through  an  cxcefs  of 

lour,  purfucd  them  too  far,  was  (Iain  in  the  engaj 

ment  j  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  king  himf 

with  two  more  of  his  brothers,  and  the  grea 

part  of  his  army,  were  taken  prifoners  in  a  fev 

aflion,  after  a  bold  andobftinate  refiftancc.     T 

valiant  monarch,   who    was  endowed   with  t: 

greatnefs  of  mind,  and  who  was  finccrely  pic 

though  after  the  manner  which  prevailed  in  t 

^e  of  fuperftition  and  darknefs,  was  ranfomed 

an-immenfe  price  (about  190,000!.  fterling),  ar 

after  having  fpcnt  about  four  years  in  Paleftii 

returned  into  France  in  the  year  1254,  wit! 

handful  of  men,  the  miferable  remains  of  his  f< 

midable  army. 

No  calamities,  however,  could  dejeft  the  cc 
rage  or  damp  the  invincible  Ipirit  of  Lewis ;  n 
did  he  look  upon  his  vow  ^s  fulfilled  by  what 
had  already  perforincd  in  Paleftine.  He  therefc 
refolved  upon  a  new  expedition,  fitted  out  a  forn 
dable  fleet,  with  which  he  fet  fail  for  Africa,  ai 

propof 
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propofed  to  begin  in  that  part  of  the  world  his 
operations  againft  the  Infidels^  that  he  might  either 
convert  them  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  or  draw  from 
their  treafures  the  means  of  carrying  on  more  etfcc- 
wallyan  Afiatic  war.  He  made-himfelf  matter  of 
the  fort  of  Carthage ;  but  this  firft  fuccefs  was  (bon 
followed  by  a  fatal  change.  A  peftilential  difeafe 
broke  out  in  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Tunis>  ear- 
ned off  the  greateit  part  of  the  army,  and  feized  at 
kngth  the  monarch  himfelf,  who  fell  a  vi<%im  to 
itsrage«  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  1270. 
Lewis  was  the  laft  of  the  European  princes  who 
embarked  in  the  holy  war ;  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
ciikieS)  the  calamities  and  diforders,  and  the  enor- 
mous expences  which  accompanied  each  crufade« 
difgufted  the  mod  zealous,  and  difcouraged  the 
moft  intrepid  promoters  of  thefe  fanati^l  expedi* 
tions.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Latin  empire 
in  the  eaft  declined  with  rapidity,  notwithftanding 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  maintain  and 
fopport  it;  and  in  the  year  1291,  after  the  taking 
rf  Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  by  the  Mahometans,  it  was 
entirely  overthrown*.  It  is  natural  to  inquire  into 
the  true  caufes  which  contributed  to  this  unhappy 
revolution  in  Palefiine ;  and  thefe  caufes  are  evi- 
dent. We  muft  not  feek  for  them  either  in  the 
€oucfels  or  in  the  valour  of  the  Infidels,  but  in  the 

*  Ant.  Matthsei  AnaUSa  Viterts  JEvi^  torn.  v.  p.  748.    Jac* 
lEcbardi  Scriptores  Dominkani^  torn.  i.  p.  422.     Imola  in  Danttm^ 
fc Muxatorii  Antiq.  ItcU  Mcdii  JEvi,  torn.  i«  p.  in i,  1112. 

diffeniions 
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difleofioiM  which  prevailed  in  the  Chriftian  armies 
in  the  profligate  lives  of  thofe  who  called  chem^ 
felves  the  champions  <tf  the  crofs^  and  \ti  the  igno- 
rance and  obftinacy,  the  avarice  and  infolenceoi 
the  pope's  legates. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  commotions^  tnan^ 
efforts  were  employed  to  re- unite  the  Greek  am 
Latin  churches.  The  Roman  pontiffs  were  a 
all  times  defirous  of  a  reconciliation  upon  certai 
.  terms,  which  mud  be  allowed  to  be  few  in  numbei 
but  tolerably  comprehenfive,  fince  they  included 
renunciation  of  every  particular  opinion  on  which 
difference  between  the  churches  had  arifen.  I 
1 233  a  conference  took  place  at  Nice  between  th 
Byzantine  patriarch  and  deputies  from  the  pope,  i 
which  the  different  queftions  in  difpute  were  ag 
tatcd,  but  without  any  efftd.  The  Greek  emp( 
rors,  on  recovering  iheir  dominions,  from  politic 
motives  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  regard  i 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  by  offering  to  accede  to  the 
requifitions*  But  repeated.impediments  were  o| 
ppfed  to  the  reunion,  and  the  emperor  Andre 
ijicus  formally  annulled  every -projeft  of  this  natuj 
which  had  been  propofed  by  his  predeccffors. 

The  kings  of  Cafl:ile,Leon,  Navarre,andArragoi 
at  this  period,  waged  perpetual  war  with  the  Sarace 
princes  in  Spain,  who  ftill  retained  under  their  dc 
minion  the  kingdoms  of  Valentia,Granada  and  Mu 
cia,  together  with  the  province  of  Andalufia.  Th 
efforts  of  the  Chriflian  potentates  were,  however,  i 

3  fuccefsfn 
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fucccftfttif  that  the  Saracen  dominion  rapidly  de- 
dined^  and  was  daily,  reduced  within  narrower 
bounds>  while  the  limits  of  the  church  were  extend- 
ed on  cv^y  fide.   The  princes,  who  principally  coa- 
uibuted  to  this  revolution,  were  Ferdinand  king  of 
Caftiie  and  Leon,  who,  after  his  death,  obtained  a 
]Jace  in  the  calendar,  with  his  father  Alphonfo  IX. 
iiog  of  JLeon,  and  James  L  king  of  Arragon. 
Jliis  prince  particularly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by 
iiis  ficrvent  zeai  for  the  advancement  of  Chriftia- 
dty ;  and  00  (boner  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Va- 
kmia  in  the  year  1236,  than  he  employed,  with 
(be  utmoft  a/Tiduity,  every  poflible  method  of  con- 
.verting  to  the  faith  his  Arabian  fubjeds,  whofe  ex« 
pulfijoa  wQuld  have  bieen  an  irreparable  lofs  to  his 
iuogdQOi.     For  this  pnrpofe  he  ordered  the  Do- 
Aifiioans,  whofe  miniClry  he  principally  employed 
io  this  (al^tary  work,  to  learn  the  Arabic  tongue ; 
;u)d  founded  public  fchools  at  Majprca  and  Barce* 
boa,  in  which  a  conHderable  npmber  of  youth 
were  educated  in  a  manner  that  might  enable 
diem  to  pleach  the   Gofpel  in    that  language. 
"When  chcCe  pious  efforts  were  fou^d  ineSedual, 
ib^  R00ML&  pontiff,  Clement  IV.  exhorted  the 
^Qg  tp  .e3;pel  the  Mabomeuns  fropi  Spain.     The 
obfequious  prince  fpUowed  the  counfel  of  the  in- 
confiderate  and  intolerant  prieft ;  in  the  execution 
of  which,  however,  he  met  with  much  difficulty, 

• 

both  from  the  oppolition  of  the  Spaixilh  nobles, 

and 
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and  from  the  obftbacy  of  the  Moors,  who  how 
ever  retained  only  the  kingdom  of  Granada*. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Latin  Church  during  thi 
period  prefents  a  lively  pidbure  of  the  ignorance 
profligacy^  and  turbulence  of  the  times.  In  orde 
to  eflablifh  their  authority^  both  in  civil  and  eccle 
fiaftical  matters^  upon  the  firmeft  foundations*  th< 
Roman  pontiffs  affumed  to  themfelves  the  powe 
of  difpoling  of  the  various  offices  of  the  church 
whether  of  a  higher  or  more  fubordinate  nature 
and  of  creating  bifhops,  abbots,  and  canons,  with 
out  the  confent  of  the  fovereigns  or  the  people 
The  firft  of  the  popes  who  ufurpcd  this  extrava 
gant  extent  of  authority,  was  Innocent  IIL  who( 
example  was  followed  by  Honorius  III.  Gregor 
JX.  and  fcveral  of  their  fuccefTors.  It  was  how 
ever  ardendy  oppofcd  by  the  bifliops,  who  ha< 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  nominating  t( 
the  fmaller  benefices,  and  dill  more  efFedually  b; 
the  kings  of  England  and  France,  who  employee 
the  force  of  warm  remonftrances  and  vigorou 
edids,  to  flop  the  progrcfs  of  this  new  jurifpru 
dence^.  Lewis  IX.  king  of  France,  and  now  thi 
tutelar  faint  of  that  nation^  diftinguifhcd  himfel 
by  his  fpirited  oppofition  to  thefe  papal  encroach* 

•  Sec  Geddes»  the  Hifiory  of  the  Expulfion  oftheMortpmh  I 
lot  Mifcettmuwtt  TraSs^  vol.  i.  p.  i6, 

f  Boulay,  Hifi.  Jlcad*  Parlf^  torn.  iii.  p.  659,  ind  priflcipafl 
torn.  ir.  p.  911. 

ments 
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ments.  In  tbc  year  1 2^8,  before  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land,  be  fecured  the  rights  of  the  Gd* 
Itcan  Church  againft  the  infiJious  attempts  of  the 
Homan  podttffs,  by  that  famous  ed\&^  which  t^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  San^fhn*. 
This  refohite  and  prudent  meafure  rendered  the 
pontiffs  more  cautioits  and  flow  in  their  proceed- 
ings, but  did  not  terrify  them  from  the  profecution 
of  their  purpofe.  Boniface  Yll I.  indeed  main- 
tained,  in  the  mod  exprefs  terms,  that  the  uni« 
Ttffal  church  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  and  that  princes  and  laypations,  council 
and  chapters,  had  no  power  in  fpiritual  things,  but 
what  they  derived  from  Chrift*s  vicar  upon  earth. 
The  legates,  whom  the  pontiffs  fent  into  the 
provinces  to  rcprefent  their  perfons,  and  execute 
their  orders,  imitated,  in  the  whoie  of  their  conda<fV, 
the  avarice  and  infolence  of  their  employers.  They 
vioUted  the  privileges  of  the  chapters;  difpofed  of 
tbcfmalier,  and  fomctimes  of  the  more  important 
ccclefiaflical  benefices,  in  favour  of  fuch  as  had 
gained  them  by  bribes,  or  powerful  recommenda- 
tions+;  they  extorted  rrK>ney  from  the  people, 
bfthe  viled  and  nioft  irriquitoiTs  means;  excited 
tumuhs  among  the  multitude  '^  an^  carried  on,  in 
the  mpft  fcandalous  manner,  the  traffic  of  re/ks  ai^d 
indulgences.  Hence  we  find  the  writers  of  this  age 
complaining  urtanimoufly  of  the  condud  of  the 

*  Botfay,  ffyl.  Acad.  Pari/,  p.  5&9. 

t  Sec  Baluzii  Mifcellanea,  torn,  vii.  p,  437.  475.  4&0,  &c. 
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pope's  legates  *•  Nay,  we  find  Pope  Ale^cander 
IV.  enadting,  in  the  year  1256,  a  fcvere  law  againft 
the  avarice  and  frauds  of  thefe  corrupt  minifters-f-, 
which,  however,  they  eafily  evaded,  by  their 
friends  and  their  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome* 

From  the  ninth  century  to  this    period,    the 
wealth  and  revenues  of  the  popes  had  not  received 
any  confiderable  augmentation  ;  but  at  this  time 
they  were  greatly  increafed  under  Innocent  III# 
and  Nicolas  III.  partly  by  the  events  of  war,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  kings  and  emperor&i 
Innocent  was  no  fooner  feated  in  the  papal  chair^ 
than  he  reduced  under  his  jurifdidion  the  prcfcflF 
of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  been  conlidered  as  fub^ 
jeft  to  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  had  taken  an  oatTl. 
of  allegiance  in  entering  upon  his  office.     He  aliS 
fcized  upon  Ancona,  Spoletto,  Affifi,  and  fever.^= 
cities  and  fortreffes,  which  had,  according  to  hii 
been  unjuftly  alienated  from  the  patrimony  of  S 


Peter.  In  addition  to  this,  Frederic  II.  who  w^-^. 
extremely  dcfirous  that  the  pope  fhould  efpou^/e 
his  quarrel  with  Otho  IV.  loaded  the  Roman  See 
with  the  richeft  marks  of  his  munificence  and 
liberality,  and  not  only  made  a  noble  prefent  iti 
lands  to  the  brother  of  his  holincfs,  but  alfo  per- 
mitted Richard  count  of  Fundi  to  leave,  by  will, 

*  See  that  judicious  and  excellent  writer,  Matth.  Paris,  in  hi^ 
Btfloria  Major,  p.  313.  316.  549, 

f  This  edid  is  publifhed  by  Lami,  in  hi?  Dtlicia  EruAonm^ 
torn*  ii.  p.  aoo. 

all- 
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all  his  poflcffions  to  the  Roman  See  *,  and  con- 
firmed the  immenfc  donation   which    had  for- 
merly been  made  by  the  opulent  Matilda.     Such 
was  the  progrefs  that  Innocent  IIL  made,  during 
his  pontificate,  in  augmenting  the  fplendour  and 
wealth  of  the  church.     Nicolas   IV.  followed  his 
example  with  the  warmeft  emulation  j  and,  in  the 
year  1278,  exhibited  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
arrogance  and  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to  crown  the 
Emperor  Rodolphus  I.  before  he  had  acknowledged 
and  confirmed,  by  a  folemn  treaty,  all  the  preten- 
iions  of  the  Roman  See,  of  which,  if  fome  were 
plaufible,  the  greater  part  were  altogether  ground- 
le(s,  or  dubious  at  lead.      This  agreement,  to 
.^hich  all  the  Italian  princes  fubjeft  to  the  empe- 
Tor  were  obliged  to  accede,  was  no  fooner  con- 
cluded, than  Nicolas  reduced  under  his  temporal 
dominion  feveral  cities  and   territories  in  Italy, 
which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  particularly   Romania  and   Bologna.     It 
was  therefore  under  thefe  two  pontiffs  that  the  See 
of  Rome  arrived,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by 
artifice,  at  that  high  degree  of  grandeur  and  opu- 
Icncc  which  till  the  reformation  it  retained  f. 

Innocent  III.  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
church  until  the  year  12 16,  followed  the  fteps  of 

*  Odor.  Raynaldus,  Contlnuat,  Annah  Barom^  ad  A.\%\l^ 
f.j. 

+  Sec  Raynaldus,  %.  at.  ad  A,  1 278,  fi  47. 
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Gregory  VIL  and  not  only  ufurped  the  defpo- 
tic  government  of  the  church,  but  claimed  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  appeared  to  indulge  the 
lofty  projeft  of  fubjcfting  the  kings  and  princes  of, 
the  earth  to  an  hierarchical  fceptre.     He  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  application  ;  but  his  cruelty,  ava* 
rice,  and  arrogance*,  clouded  the  luftre  of  any 
good  qualities  which  his  panegyrifts  have  though^ 
proper  to  attribute  to  him.     In  Alia  and  Europr- 
he  difpofed  of  crowns  and  fceptres  with  the  ma 
wanton  ambition.     In  Aiia,  he  gave  a  king  to  thi 
Armenians  >  in  Europe,  he  ufurped  the  fame  ex 
travagant  privilege^  and  conferred  the  regal  di 
nity  upon  Primiflaus,  duke  of  Bohemia.     In  dutf 
fame  year  1204,  he  fent  to  Johannicus,  duke 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  an  extraordinary  lega 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  invefted  ih  ^ 
prince  with  the  enfigns  and  honours  of  royalty 
while,  with  his  own  hand,  he  crowned  Peter  II.   <; 
Afragon,  who  had  rendered  his  dominions  fubjetj 
and  tributary  to  the  church,  and  faluted  him  pub- 
licly at  Rome  with  the  title  of  king. 

But  the  ambition  of  this  pope  was  not  fatisfied 
with  the  diftribution  and  government  of  thefe  petty 
kingdoms  :  he  extended  his  views.farther,  and  re- 
folved  to  render  the  power  and  majefty  of  the 
Ilopian  See  formidable  to  the  greateft  European 
monarchs,  and  even  to  the  emperors  themfelves* 

*  See  Matth.  Htfi.  M^^n'p.  206. 23«. 

WhcM 
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When  the  ettipire  of  Germany  waS  difputcd,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  this  centufy,  between 
Philip  duke  of  Sv^^abia  and  Otho  IV.  third  fon  of 
Mcflry  Lion,  he  efpoilfed,  at  firft,  the  caufe  of 
Otho,   eic^communicated  Philip,  and,    upon   the 
rfcath  of  the  latter,  which  happened  in  the  year 
^^09,  he  placed   the  imperial  diadem  upon  the 
bead   of  his  adverfary.     But  as  Otho  was  by  no 
^x^eans^difpofed  to  fubmit  to  the  arbitrary  deter- 
Oiinations  of  the  pontifT,  or  tofatiate  his  ambitious 
defires,  he  confequently  incurred  the  indignation 
of  his  fpiritual   patron ;  and  Innocent  declaring 
Itiim,  by  a  folemn  excommunication,  unworthy  of 
xhit   empife,   raifed   to  the  imperial    throne   his 
pupil,  Frederic  II.  the   fon   of  Henry  VI.  and 
liing    of  the  two  Sicilies,   in   the  year  I2i2*» 
IBolder  and  more  fuccefsful  than  his  predecefTor 
Cdeftine,  he  excommunicated  the  king  of  France, 
fcr  having  diflblved  his  marriage  with  Ingelburg, 
aod    e(poufing  another.      The    licentious   king 
ftill  continued  inflexible,  and   this  fpou/e  of  the 
dmrcb  (for  fuch  was  the  appellation  aflumed  by 
Innocent)   hurled    his  menaces    and   anathemas 
^ainft  the  offendmg  monarch,  and  laid  the  whole 
kingdom  under  an  interdict  which  prohibited  the 
celebration  of  divine  worfhip.      Philip,  though 
probably  unconcerned  for  his  guilt,  yet  aware  of 
his  danger^  at  length  repudiated   the  beautiful 

*  AH  this  18  amply  illuftrated  in  tbe  Originet  Guelphicc, 
^•iiLlib.  Til.  p.  247. 

L  3  Agnes, 
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AgneS)  received  again  his  queen^  and  appeafed  thi 
rcfentment  of  the  Holy  Sec  *. 

Amongft  the  different  royal  vidlims  to  the  am 
bition  of  Innocent,  John  furnamed  Sans  Terre 
king  of  England,  was  particularly  expofed  to  hi 
fury  and  defpotifm.  This  prince  oppofed  vigo 
roufly  the  meafurcs  of  Innocent,  who  had  orderci 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  choofe  Stephen  Lang 
ton,  a  Roman  cardinal  of  Englifh  defcent,  arch 
bilhop  of  that  fee,  notwithftanding  the  eleflion  c 
John  de  Grey  to  that  dignity,  which  had  bee 
regularly  made  by  the  convent,  and  had  been  coa 
firmed  by  royal  authority.  The  pope,  after  ha. 
ing  confecrated  Langton  at  Viterbo,  wrot^ 
foothing  letter  in  his  favour,  to  the  king,  accoir 
panied  with  four  rings,  and  a  myftical  commen 
upon  the  precious  ftones  with  which  they  were 
enriched.  But  this  prefent  was  not  fufficient  t< 
avert  the  indignation  of  the  offended  monarch  ;  Iv 
fent  a  body  of  troops  to  expel  from  the  kingdon 
the  monks  of  Canterbury,  who  had  beeaengage< 
by  the  pope's  menaces  to  receive  Langton  as  thei 
archbifliop,  and  declared  to  the  pope,  that  if  h 
perfifted  in  impofing  a  prelate  upon  the  fee  c 
Canterbury,  in  oppofition  to  a  regular  elcflio 
already  made,  the  confequence  of  fucli  prefump 
tuous  obftinacy  would,  eventually,  prove  fatal  t 

♦  Boulay,  Hift.  Acad.  Parlj,  torn,  iii.  p.  "8.-— Daniel,  Hifii^ 
ic  la  France^  torn,  iii.  p.475. — Gerhard  Du  Bois,  Htfioi 
£cilsf*  Pari/,  torn.  il.  p.  204 — 257. 
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the  papal  authority   in  England.     Innocent  was^ 
however,  fo  far  from  being  terrified  by  this  mena- 
cing remonftrance,  that  in  the  year  1208  he  fent 
orders  to  the  bifhops  of  London,  Worcefter,  and 
Ely,  to  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdift,  if  the 
monarch    ftill   refufed   to    yield    and  to  receive 
Langton.     John^   alarmed  at  this  menace,  and 
unwilling  to  break  entirely  with  the  pope,  declared 
hisreadinefs  to  confirm  the  eledion  made  at  Rome ; 
but,  in  the  aft  which  was  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  he  wifely  introduced  a  claufe  to  prevent  any 
interpretation  of  this  compliance  which  might  be 
prejudicial  to  his  rights,  dignity  and  prerogative. 
This  exception  was  rejeded,  and  the  interdid  was 
proclaimed.  A  general  ftop  was  immediately  put  to 
the  public  offices  of  religion ;  the  churches  were 
Ihut  \  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  facraments  was 
fufpendcd,  except  that  of  baptifm  ;  the  dead  were 
buried  in  the  highways,  without  the  ufual  rites,  or 
any  funeral  foiemnity.     But  notwithflanding  this 
interdid,  the  Ciftertian  drder  continued  to  perform 
divine  fcrvice ;  and  feveral  learned  and  refpeftable 
divines,  among  whom  were  the  bifliops  of  Win- 
chcfter  and  Norwich,  protefted  againft  the  injuf- 
ticc  of  the  pope's  proceedings. 

The  interdift  not  producing  the  effeds  which 
were  expecled  from  it,  the  pontiff  denounced  a 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the  perfon  «f 
the  Engliih  monarch.  This  fentence,  which  was 
iflued  in  the  year  1208,  was  followed,  about  three 

L  4  years 
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years  after^  by  a  bull  abfolving  all  his  fubjeds  fro 
iheir  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ordering  all  perfons 
avoid  him  on  pain  of  excommunication.  In  tl 
year  12 12,  Innocent  extended  his  tyranny  to  aft: 
more  enormous  length  :  he  aiTembled  a  council 
cardinals  and  prelates,  depofcd  John,  declared  tl 
throne  of  England  vacant,  and  wrote  to  Phil 
Auguftus,  king  of  France,  to  execute  thisfentenc 
to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  England,  and  1 
unite  that  kingdom  to  his  dominions  for  ever.  I: 
at  the  fame  time  publifhed  another  bulli  exhortir 
all  Chriftian  princes  to  contribute  whatever  was 
their  power  to  the  fuccefs  of  this  expedition,  pn 
mifing  fuch  as  fecondcd  Philip  in  this  grand  cnte 
prife,  the  fame  indulgences  as  were  granted  to  the 
who  carried  arms  againft  the  infidels  in  Palcftin 
The  French  monarch  entered  into  the  views  of  tl 
Roman  pontiff,  and  made  immenfe  preparatio: 
for  the  invafion  of  England.  The  king  of  Enj 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  affembled  his  forces,  ai 
was  putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  wh< 
Pandulf,  I  he- pope's  legate,  ahived  at  Dover,  ar 
propofcd  a  conference  in  order  K)  prevent  the  a 
proaching  rupture,  and  allay  the  ftorm.  Th 
artful  legate  terrified  the  king  (who  met  him  at  th 
place)  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  arm 
ment  of  Philip,  and  the  difaffedlion  of  the  EngliP 
and  perfuaded  him,  that  there  were -no  poffib 
means  left  of  favitig  his  dominions  from  the  forrr 
cable  arms  of  the  French  king,  but  thofe  of  puttir 

the 
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diem  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Roman  See» 
The  propofal  was  made  at  the  moil  embarrafling 
crifis  for  the  unfortunate  John :  full  of  drffidence^ 
both  in  the  nobles  of  his  court,  and  the  officers  of 
bisaraiy^  he  complied  at  kngth  with  this  difhonour- 
able  propofal)  did  homage  to  Innocent,  refigned 
his  crown  to  the  legate,  and  received  it  again  as  a 
prcfcnt  from  the  See  of  Rome,  to  which  he  ren- 
dered his  kingdoms  tributary,  aiid  fwore  fealty  as  a 
vaflal  and  feudatory*.  In  the  aft  by  which  he  re- 
figned his  kingdoms  to  the  papal  jurifdiftion,  he 
declared  that  he  had  neither  been  compelled  to 
this  meafure  by  fear  nor  by  force,  but  that  it  was 
his  own  volunmry  deed,  performed  by  the  advice 
and  with  the  confent  of  the  barons  of  his  kingdom. 
He  obliged  himfelf  and  his  heirs  to  pay  an  annual 
fum  of  feven  hundred  marks  for  England,  and 
three  hundred  for  Ireland,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  pope's  fupremacy  and  jurifdiftion;  and  con- 
fentcd  that  he,  or  fuch  of  his  fucccffors  as  (hould 
rrfufe  to  pay  the  fubmiffion,  nowftipuIated,tothc 
Sec  of  Rome,  (hould  forfeit  all  their  right  to  the 
Britifh  crown-f-*      '^  This  fliameful  ceremony  was 

*  For  a  fiill  account  of  this  fhamefu!  ceremony,  fee  Matthew 
^v^fBftwU  Mapr^  p.  189.  192.  19^.  At  alio  Boulay, 
-^(^or.  Acad,  Parif^  torn.  liup.  67.  Rapin  Thoyras,  Hifioire 
^An^hurre^  torn,  ii,  p.  304. 

t  Cadet  a  jure  regni^  is  the  expreflion  ufcd  m  the  Charter  of 
Rfjiinatioris  which  Buy  be  feco  at  length  lo  the  ITtfl.  Major  of 
Matthew  Paxia, 

**  performed/* 
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•*  performed,"  fays  a  modern  hiftorian*^  *•  € 
**  Afcenfion-day,  in  the  houfe  of  the  Templars  \ 
**  Dover,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  concourfc  < 
**  people,  who  beheld  it  with  confufion  and  indi§ 
'*  nation.  John,  in  doing  homage  to  the  Pop< 
*•  prefentcd  a  fiim  of  money  to  his  reprefentativ 
*'  which  the  procd  legate  trampled  under  his  fee 
•<  as  a  mark  of  the  king's  dependence.  Evej 
•*  fpedlator  glowed  with  refentment,  and  the  arcl 
**  bilbop  of  Dublin  exclaimed  aloud  againft  fuc 
•'  intolerable  infolence.  Pandulf,  not  fatisfied  wit 
«*  this  mortifying  aft  of  fuperiority,  kept  the  trov^ 
«*  and  fceptre  five  whole  days,  and  then  reftorc 
**  them  as  a  fpecial  favour  of  the  Roman  Se 
*'  John  was  defpifed  before  this  extraordinary  n 
**  fignation  ;  but  now  he  was  looked  upon  as 
**  contemptible  wretch,  unworthy  to  fit  upon 
^^  throne ;  while  he  himfelf  feemed  altogether  ir 
««  fenfible  of  his  difgrace." 

Innocent  III.  was  fucceeded  in  the  pontifical 
by  Concio  Savelli,  who  afllimed  the  title  of  He 
norius  III.  ruled  the  church  about  ten  years,  an 
whofe  government,  though  not  fignalized  by  fue 
audacious  exploits  as  thofe  of  his  predeceffor 
difcovered  an  ardent  zeal  for  maintaining  the  pre 
tenfions,  and  fupporting  the  defpotifm  of  tl: 
Roman  See. 

In  the  year  1227,  Hugolinus,  bifhop  of  Oftii 
whofc  advanced  age  had  not  extinguilhed  the  fii 

*  Sec.Dr«  SmoIlct*8  Hlftory  of  England,  vol.  t.  p.  437. 
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of  ambition,  nor  diminilhed  the  firmnefs  and  ot>^ 
ftinacy  of  bis  fpiric,  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate, 
affumed  the  title  of  Gregory  IX.  and  rekindled 
the  feuds  and  diflenfions,  which  had  already  fecretly 
fubfifted  between  the  church  and  the  empire,  into 
an  open  and  violent  flame.  No  fooner  was  he 
placed  in  the  papal  chair,  than,  contrary  to  all  juf- 
ticc  and  order,  he  excommunicated  the  emperor 
for  deferring  his  expedition  againft  the  Saracens  to 
another  year,  though  tliat  delay  was  manifeftly. 
owing  to  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  feized  that  prince 
when  he  was  ready  to.  embark  for  Palcftine.  In 
the  year  1228,  Frederic  at  length  departed,  and 
arrived  in  the  Holy  Land.  But  during  the  ab- 
fence*  of  ^he  emperor,  the  infidious  pontiff  made 
war  upon  his  dominions,    and  ufed  his  utmod 

• 

efforts  to  arm  againft  him  all  the  European  powers. 
Frederic,  however,  having  received  information  of 
ihefe  perfidious  and  violent  proceedings,  returned 
into  Europe  in  the  year  1229,  defeated  the  papal 
army^  retook  the  places  he  had  loft  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  the  year  following  made  his  peace  with 
the  pontiff,  from  whom  he  received  a  public  and 
folemn  abfolution.  This  peace  was  but  of  a  (horc 
duration ;  nor  was  it  polTible  for  the  emperor  to 
bear  the  infolent  proceedings,  and  the  imperious 

*  Under  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  Pope  drew  im^ 
menfc  fums  out  of  England  for  the  fupport  of  this  impioug  war, 
^Qd  carried  his  avarice  fo  far,  as  to  demand  the  fifth  part  of  th^ 
^clefiaiUcal  revenues  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

temper 
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temper  of  Gregory.  He  therefore  broke  all  mea- 
furcs  with  the  pontiff,  diftreifed  theftates  of  Lorn- 
bardy  which  were  in  allrance  with  the  See  of 
Rome,  feized  upon  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which 
Gregory  confide  red  as  a  part  of  his  fpiritual  patri- 
mony, and  crefted  it  into  a  kingdom  for  his  fon 
Entius.  Thefe,  with  other  meafurei  equally  pro- 
voking to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  Gregory, 
drew  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  afre(h  upon  the 
emperor's  head.  In  the  year  1239,  Frederic  was 
excommunicated  publicly,  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  feverity  which  vindictive  rage  could  in* 
vent,  and  was  charged  with  the  mod  flagitious 
crimes,  and  the  moft  impious  blafphemies,  by  the 
exafperated  pontiff,  who  fent  a  copy  of  this  accu* 
fation  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  The  emperor, 
on  the  other  hand,  defended  his  injured  reputation 
by  folemn  declarations  in  writing,  while,  by  his 
vi&orious  arms,  he  avenged  himfelf  of  his  adver- 
faries,  maintained  his  ground,  and  reduced  the  pon- 
tifT  to  the  greateft  diftrefs.  To  extricate  himfeff 
from  thcfe  difficulties,  Gregory  convened,  in  the 
year  1 240,  a  general  council  at  Rome,  with  a  view 
to  depofe  Frederic  by  the  unanimous  fufFrages  of 
the  cardinals  and  prelates,  who  were  to  compofe 
that  afFerably.  But  the  emperor  difconcerted  the 
projedt,  by  defeating,  in  the  year  1241,  a  Genoefe 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  the  greater  part  of  thefc 
prelates  were  embarked,  and  by  feizing,  with  aU 
their  treafures,  thcfe  reverend  fathers,  who  were  att 
6  committed 
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committcdto  clofc  confinement.  This  diiappoint- 
mcnt,  attended  with  others,  which  gave  an  un- 
happy turn  to  his  affairs,  and  blafted  his  mod  pro- 
mifing  expedations,  dejedled  and  confumed  the 
defpairing  pontiff,  and  contributed  probably  to 
the  conclufion  of  his  days,  which  happened  foon 
after  this  remarkable  event  *. 

Geoffry,  bifliop  of  Milan,  who  fucceeded  Gre- 
gory IX.  under  the  title  of  Celeftine  IV.  died  b^ 
fore  his  confecration,  and  after  a  vacancy  of  twenty 
months  the  apoftolic  chair  was  filled  by  Sinibald, 
cae  of  the  counts  of  Fiefque,  who  was  raifed  to  the 
pontificate  in  the  year  124J,  and  affumed  the  de- 
nomination of  Innocent  IV.  His  elevation  offered 
atfirft  a  profpeft  of  peace,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
attached  to  the  intcrcfts  of  the  emperor ;  and  ac- 
cordingly conferences  were  opened,  and  a  reconci- 
liation was  propofcd  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by  the 
new  pope  were  too  imperious  and  extravagant,  not 
fo  be  rejefted  with  indignation  by  the  emperorif". 
Hence  it  was,  that  Innocent,  not  efteeminghimfclf 
^afe  in  any  part  of  Italy,  fet  out  from  Genoa,  the 

*  Bcfides  the  original  and  authentic  authors  coUcAed  by  Mu- 
^^tori.  Sec  Petrus  De  Vincis,  Epiftol.  lib.  i.  and  Matth.  Paris, 
-fliflona  Major.     Add  to  thcfe  Raynaldi  jfnnal, — Muratori  j^n* 
•«^/.  /to/,  torn,  vii.and  j^ntiquit.  ItaL  torn,  iv.  p.  325.  517. 

t  Thefc  preliminary  conditions  were :  I,  That  the   emperor 

">ould  entirely  furrender  to  the  church  the  inheritance  which  wat 

H  to  it  by  Matilda  ;  and  II.  That  he  would  oblige  himfelf  to 

'ttbmit  to  whatever  terms  the  pope  ihould  think  fit  to  propofc  as 

^'iditions  of  peace* 

place 
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place  of  his  birth,  for  Lyons,  in  the  year  1 244,  and 
affembling  there  a  council  the  following  year,  dc 
pofed,  in  their  prefence,  though  not  with  their  ap- 
probation, the  emperor  Frederic,  and  declared  th< 
Imperial  throne  vacant*.  This  unjuft  and  infolen 
meafure  was  regarded  with  fuch  veneration,  anc 
confidered  as  fo  weighty  by  the  German  princes 
that  they  proceeded  inftantly  to  a  new  eleftion 
.and  elevated  firft,  Henry,  landgrave  of  Thu* 
xingia,  and  after  liis  death,  William,  count  oi 
Holland,  to  the  Imperial  throne.  Frederic,  whofe 
firm  and  heroic  fpirit  fupported  without  deje<5lioii 
thefc  cniel  viciflitudes,  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Italy,  till  a  violent  dyfentery  ended  hij 
days  in  Apulia,  the  13th  of  December,  1250, 
Upon  the  death  of  his  formidable  and  magnani* 
mous  adverfary,  Innocent  returned  into  Italy.-f*, 
hoping  now  to  enjoy  with  fecurity  the  fruits  of  his 
ambition.  Thcfe  diffenfionsare  fuppofed  to  have 
occafioned  the  rife  of  the  celebrated  fadtion  of  the 
Guelphs,  who  ftrenuoufly  aflerted  the  authority  ol 
the  Roman  See;  and  of  the  Gibelines,  who  fupport- 
ed the  Imperial  rights.  Their  origin  is  howevet 
involved  in  almoft  impenetrable  obfcurity,  and  has 
occafioned  numberlefs  conjedures  and  difputes. 

*  ThiB  aflcmbly  is  placed  in  the  lift  of  tecuminlcal^  or  genera 
councils ;  but  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  Gallicai 
Church* 

+  Befidcs  the  writers  already  mentioned,  fee  Nicol.  dc  Cur 
bio,  Ftiu  Innocentli  IV,  in  Baluzix  Mi/ccl/an,  torn.  vii.  p.  3(3. 

8  Some 
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Some  authors  have  conceived  that  Frederic  II.  la 
making  the  tour  of  Italy,  diftingulQied  thofe  of  his 
own  party  by  the  word  gebieteVj  imperatoTy  which  by 
corruption  formed  the  word  Qibeline.   Other  hifto- 
rians  refer  the  origin  of  thefe  faftions^to  the  year 
1 139,  when  Conrad  III.  marched  againft  the  Neapo- 
litans ;  and  add^  that  Roger,  count  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  obtained  upon  this  occafion  the  ailidance  of 
Guelph,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  that  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  contending  armies,  the  Bavarians 
exclaimed  hie  Guelpby  here  Guelfb^  to  which  the 
Imperialifls  replied  on  their  fide,  hie^  or  bier  Gibe^ 
lirtyhere  Gibelin^  diftinguilhing  the  emperor  by  the 
name  of  his  birth-place.     By  other  accounts  wc 
are  informed,  that  thefe  appellation3  were  derived 
from  two  gentlemen  of  Piftoya,   brothers,  who 
mutually  indulged  an  implacable  animofity,  and 
gave  their  own  names  to  the  different  parties  who 
fupported   their    refpeftive  caufes,     Maimbourg 
conjeftures  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  the 
quarrels  between  two  illuftrious  houfes  on  the  con- 
fines of  Germany,  the  Henrys  of  Gibeling,  and 
theGuclphs  of  Adoxf.     Various  other  conjedlures 
have  been  adopted  upon  this  fubjeft  :  thus  much 
is  however  certain,  that  their  mutual  hatred  and 
^^nguinary  violence  comprife  almoft  the  whole  of 
^ie  Italian  hiftory  during  nearly  three  centuries. 

In  the  ftiort  pontificates  of  the  three  fuccef* 
^^z  of  Innocent  IV.  no  material  tranfadions  occur- 
'^^.     On  the  deccafe  of  Clement  IV.  tlie  intrigues 

and 
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and  divifions  of  the  cardinals  retarded  the  eleftion 
of  a  pope  during  three  years:  their  fu^rages  were 
ho«eever  at  length  united  in  favour  of  Peter,  biOiop 
of  Ofti%  who  afTumed  the  pontificate^  and  the  name 
of  Gregory  X.  in  the  year  1272.  Imprefled  with  a 
deep  fenfc  of  the  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  the  cabals 
of  the  cardinals  in  the  eledion  of  a  fucceflbr  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  Gregory  enadled,  that,  on  thefc 
occafions,  they  ftiould  be  confined  in  a  place  called 
the  Conclave,  during  the  time  of  their  deliberations. 
This  law,  calculated  to  prevent  the  evils  of  an 
interregnum  in  the  church,  was  revoked  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  Adi*ian  V.  and  John  XXI.  but  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  Celeftine  V.  who  was  elefted  to  the 
papacy  in  1294.  The  retired  habits  and  humble 
difpofitions  of  the  virtuous  Celeftine  were  little 
adapted  to  the  ftation  he  had  been  perfuaded  to  af- 
fume;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  cardinal  Benedift  Ca- 
jetan  eafily  induced  him  to  relinquifli  his  poft.  The 
fame  year,  which  beheld  the  reluftant  acceptance, 
and  cheerful  refignation  of  the  papal  chair  by  the 

humble  Celeftine,  witnefled  the  elevation  of  the 

• 

haughty  Cajetan,  who  took  the  name  of  Boniface 
VI  n.  This  unworthy  prelate  was  deftined  to  be 
a  fcourge  both  to  the  church  and  ftate,  a  difturber 
of  the  repofe  of  nations,  and  his  attempts  to  ex- 
tend and  confirm  the  defpotifm  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  were  carried  to  a  length  that  approached 
to  frenzy.  From  the  moment  that  he  entered 
upon  his  new  dignity,  he  laid  claim  to  fupreme 

and 
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and  irfefiftible  dominion  oVer  all  the  powers  of 
the  earth,  both  fpirituai  and  temporal,  terrified 
kingdoms  and  empires  with  the  thunder  of  his 
bulls,  fummoned  princes  and  fovereign  ftates  be- 
fore his  tribunal  to  decide  their  quarrels,  aug« 
mented  the  papal  jufifprudence  with  a  new  bod/ 
of  laws,  which  was  entitled  the  Sixth  Book  of  the 
Decretals,  declared  war  againft  the  illuftrious  fa^ 
mily  of  Colonna,  who  difputed  his  title  to  the 
pontificate* ;  and  exhibited  to  the  Church,  and  ta 
Europe,  a  lively  image- of  the  tyrannical  admini- 
fbration  of  Gregory  VIL  whom  he  perhaps  furpafled 
in  am>gance. 

*  The  reaTons  they  alte^  tor  disputing  the  title  of  Aoni- 
&ce  to  the  pontificate,  wtrt»  that  the  refignation  of  Celeftine  was 
IOC  uimiical,  and  that  It  was  obtained  by  fraodulent  means. 
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OF  DOCTRIN£S,  RITES^  CEREMONIES^  &C. 


Tranfubjlantiation  —  Auricular  Confejfun  -—  FhgiUi 
Rife  (ff  thi  Dominicans — 0/  the  Franci/cans^^jitecddi 
relating  to  their  Wealth — Religious  Exhibitions^'^Fiftival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament'^Carrying  the  HoJl'^Jubilee. 

THE  abfurd  and  groundlcfs  fupcrftitions, 
which  deformed  the  praftice  of  the  Church, 
were  rather  increafed  than  reformed  during  this 
century.  The  progrefs  of  reafon  and  truth  was 
retarded  among  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  by  their 
abfurd  admiration  of  whatever  bore  the  ftamp 
of  antiquity,  by  the  indolence  of  their  bifhops,  the 
ftupidity  of  their  clergy,  and  the  calamities  of  the 
times.  Among  the  Latins,  many  concurring 
caufes  united  to  augment  the  darknefs  of  that  cloud 
which  had  already  been  caft  over  the  divine  luftre 
of  genuine  Chriftianity.  The  Roman  pontiffs 
were  averfe  to  every  thing  which  might  have  the 
remoteft  tendency  to  diminiQi  their  authority,  or  to 
encroach  upon  their  prerogatives  :  and  the  fchool- 
divines  fprcad  perplexity  and  darknefs  over  the 
plain  truths  of  religion,  by  their  intricate  dif- 
tinftions. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  confirm  this  general  account 
of  the  ftate  of  religion  by  particular  fads.  In  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Latcran,  which  wa^  held  by 

Innocent 
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Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215,  and  at  which  a 
prodigious  number  of  ecclefiaftics*,  and  ambafla- 
dors  from  almoft  every  court  in  Chriftendom,  were 
affembled,  the  pontiff,  without  condefcending  to 
CDtcr  into  any  confulration,  produced  feventy 
canons  already  prepared,  which  were  read  to  the 
affembly,  who  fubmiflively  fubfcribed  the  decrees, 
in  which,  however,  they  had  the  confolation  to 
find  their  own  powers  extended  and  confirmed. 
The  firft  canon  contained  a  confeffion  of  faith,  in 
which  the  opinion,  which  is  ftill  m.ainrained  by  the 
Romifh  Church  refpefting  the  eucharift,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Innocent  to  be  the  only  true  and  or- 
thodox account  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  he  bad 
the  honour  of  eftabliftiing  the  ufe  of  the  term 
franfuiiftantiaiion'f,  which  was  hitherto  almoft 
unknownj.  Innocent  III.  had  alfo  the  credit  of 
inftimting,  by  his  own  authority,  among  the  du- 
ties prefcribed  by  the  divine  laws,  xhzioi auricular 
(onfeffion  to  a  prieft;  a  confeffion,  which  implied  not 
on)?  a  general  acknowledgment,  but  alfo  a  particular 
enumeration  of  the  fins  and  follies  of  the  penitent.^ 
This  century  was  funhcrdiftinguiflied  by  the  in- 

•  Bilhops  412.     Abbots  and  Priors  nearly  800. 
t  The  word  was  invented  by  Petrus  Blefenfis,  A.  D.  1160. 
Cave  11, 233. 

t  Thtfc  fupcrftitions  had  been  gradually  advancing  for  a  ferlcs 

of  yean.     In  1 201,  the  pope*s  legate  at  Cologn  ordered  that, 

in  the  mafs,  at  the  elevation  of  the  hull  (Hoftia,  or  facrifice,  fo 

the  facred  elements  were  called)  all  the  people  (hould  proltrate 

tiemfclvcs,      Jortin ,  v.  351. 
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(licution  of  two  of  the  mod  celebrated  orders  o 
monks  which  have  ever  mifled  or  diilurbed  tbe 
world.  The  one  was  founded  by  Dominic  of  Caftilc, 
and  the  other  by  Francis^  an  Italian.  The  formerof 
thefe  fanatics  rendered  himfelf  remarkable  by  his 
zeal  againfl  die  heretics,  and  particularly  in  the  infii* 
mous  crufade  againfl:  the  Albigenfes.  By  bis  influ- 
ence, a  new  fociety  of  monks  was  eftabltfliedy  under 
the  authority  of  Innocent  IIL  and  Honorius  Ill.for 
the  exprefs  purpofc  of  extirpating  herefy ;  and 
formed  the  baiis  of  the  inqui(ition«  Thefe  monks 
were  at  firfl:  diftinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  the 
Preaching  Friars;  and,  in  England,  by  that  of 
Black  Friars.  They  are  bound  by  their  founder 
to  a  vow  of  perpetual  poverty,  to  which  however, 
as  a  fociety,  they  have  by  no  means  adhered. 

The  Francifcans,  who  were  eftabliflied  in  1207 
(a  few  years  later  than  the  Dominicans),  originally- 
pretended  to  no  property,  but  lived  upon  the  con* 
tributions  of  their  audience,  went  barefoot,  were 
very  poorly  habited,  and  pretended  to  great  mprti- 
ticacion.     In    1243,  there  arofe  a  violent  diiputc 
between  the  Francifcans  and  Dominicans^  con* 
cerning  the  preference  and  dignity  of  their  refpec- 
tive  orders.     The  Dominicans  infifted  upbn  the 
priority  of  their  inftitution,  the  advantage  of  their 
habit,  and  the  credit  of  their  diflindion,  being 
called  Predicatores,  or  the  preaching  fraternky, 
and  added,  that  this  charader  approached  to  the 
apoflolica!  funftion  and  dignity.   The  Francifcans 

2  alTerted 
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liTeited  that  their  order  had  greater  marks  of  hu- 
mility and  mortification^  that  the  preference  ought 
to  be  meafured  by  the  degrees  of  felf-denial  and 
difcipline;  that  for  thefe  confiderations,  theirs 
muft  be  efteemed  the  fuperior  order,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  mark  of  improvement  in  the  Domini* 
cans,  to  incorporate  with  them.  In  one  point,  how- 
ever, both  were  ^reed :  each  order  had  made  an 
aftonilhing  progrefs  in  wealth  and  reputation ;  their 
cloifters  were  decorated  like  the  abodes  of  princes, 
and  not  a  trace  of  their  primitive  poverty  appeared  ; 
aod  their  credit  was  fo  greatly  advanced,  that  few 
Aought  themfelves  fecure  of  falvation,  without  the 
affiftance  of  one  of  the  Dominican  or  the  Francif-^ 
cm  brethren,  as  a  fpiritual  diredor.  Nor  had  they 
confined  their  views  to  the  management  of  private 
concerns,  but  had  intruded  into  the  higheft  offices 
oftruft. 

Such  indeed  was  the  opulence  of  thefe  orders, 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1 299,  the  Francifcans  ap- 
plied to  pope  Boniface,  offering  him  40,000  du« 
cats  of  gold,  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  filver,  if 
he  would  enable  them  by  his  bull  to  become  the 
purchafers  of  eftates,  and  to  live  like  the  other 
orders.  When  the  pope  inquired  whether  their 
money  was  ready,  they  anfwered  it  was,  and 
lodged  in  the  bankers'  hands.  Upon  this,  he  or- 
dered them  to  withdraw,  and  return  in  three  days 
for  his  anfwer.  In  the  mean  time  he  fern  to  the 
bankers,  abfolved  them  from  their  obligation  to 

M  3  rcftore 
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reftorc  the  money  to  the  monks,  and  charged  them 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  referve  it  fo 
the  ufe  of  the  Roman  See.  When  the  Francifcan 
returned  at  the  day  appointed,  in  expeftation  o 
their  diplomay  the  pope  told  them  that  he  found 
upon  confideration,  it  was  not  advifable  to  di( 
penfe  with  St,  Francis's  mite,  and  therefore  the 
muft  of  neceffity  continue*  under  their  firft  engage 
nients,  to   live  without  property. 

Several  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  befides  the  C€ 
lebrated  focieties  already  mentioned,  arofe  in  th' 
century,  Thcfe  were  the  creatures  of  the  pope,  dc 
voted  to  his  interefts,  and  ready  to  undertake  ever 
employment  which  could  effcdt  hjs  ambitious  pre 
jefts.  Equally  folicitous  for  power  with  the  oth< 
regular  clergy,  they  encroached  upon  the  privilege 
of  thepriefts;  were  involved  in  difputeswith  ther 
during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj 
and  occafioned  innumerable  contentions  bccwec 
the  univerfities  and  the  different  clerical  orders. 

About  the  year  1250,  organs-f-  were  introduce 
into  churches,  and  every  poffible  addition  w< 
made  to  the  external  part  of  divine  worftiip,  i 
grder  to  increafe  its  pomp  and  render  it  more  cap 

•  *  Weft,  ad  1299. 
t  Thomas  Aquinas  fays  in  his  Summa —  "  Our  church  do 
*'  not  ufe  mufical  inftrumcnts,  as  harps  and  pfalterics,  that  i 
**  may  not  fecm  to  judaizc."     Marinus  Sanutus,  who  introduc 
wind  organs  into  churches,  was  called  Torcellus  (the  name  of 
organ).    Bing.  lib.  viii.  c.  7. 

tivatinj 
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tivating.    Thefe  additions  were  partly  introduced 
by  the  public  edifts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs^  and 
panly  by  the  private  injundions  of  the  faccrdotal 
and  monadic  orders^  who  fhared  the  veneration 
which  was  excited  in  the  multitude  by  the  rnagni- 
ficence  of  this  religious  fpeftacle.     Perhaps  the 
ignorance  of  the  age,  when  but  few  perfons,  evejd 
in  the  higher  ranks,  could  either  write  or  read^ 
might  fugged  the  idea,  or  might  at  lead  form  ah 
excufe  for  the  fplendid   fcenes   which  were  ex- 
hibited to  the  external  fenfes.  : 
At  certain  dated  periods,  and  efpecially  upon  thfr 
more  illudrious  fedivals,  the  miraculous  difpenfa- 
tions  of  the  divine  wifdom  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  the  more  remarkable  events  in  Chridian  hif- 
^ory,  were  reprcfented  under  certain   allegorical 
figures  and  images,  or  rather  in  a  kind  of  pantomi- 
xnic  (hew.  But  thefe  fcenic  reprefentations,  in  which 
^here  was  a  motley  mixture  of  mirth  and  gravity; 
thefe  tragi-comical  fpeftacles,  though  they  amuf- 
cd  and  affefted  the  gazing  populace,  were  highly 
detrimental,  indead  of  being  ufeful  to  the  caufe  of 
religion  i  they  degraded  its  dignity,  and  furniflied 
abundant  matter  of  derifion  to  its  enemies. 

But  perhaps  the  mod  extravagant  of  abfurdities 
was  the  inditution  of  the  celebrated  annual  Fejlival 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament.  In  1264,  a  woman  of  Liege, 
whofe  fanaticifm  obtained  for  her  the  honours  of 
canonization,  and  the  title  of  St.  Juliana,  pretend- 
ed to  have  been  favoured  with  a  revelation  from 

M  4  heaven. 
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hietven,  acquaimitig  ber,  that  the  Fiftival^tlH 
Hofy  Sacrament  had  always  been  in  the  councUs  o[ 
the  fovcreign  Trinity,  but  that  now  the  time  wif 
vrived  for  revealing  it  to  mankind^  The  decree 
of  Urban  IV.  for  the  inftitutlon  of  this  feftivali 
ftates— «*  That  this  day  properly  appcruins  to  (h^ 
(acrament,  becaufe  there  is  no  faint  who  has  not 
his  proper  feftival ;  that  this  is  intended  to  con? 
feund  the  unbelief  and  extravagance  of  heretics^ 
and  to  repair  all  the  crimes  of  which  men  might 
be  guilty  in  the  other  maffesf ."  The  celebrated 
Thomas  Aquinas  compofed  the  oflke  fo^  this  fo- 
lemnity. 

The  pradice  of  elevating  the  hoft  had  arifen  in 
the  eaftern  church  during  the  fixth  century ;  but  its 
progrefs  towards  the  weft  was  fo  tardy,  that  no 
cuftom  of  this  nature  is  recorded  before  the  eleventh 
centur}s  and  no  adoration  intended  by  it  till  the 
thirteenth,  when  it  was  exprefsly  appointed  in  the 
conftitutions  of  Honorius  III,  and  Gregory  IX. 
It  was  introduced  to  reprcfcnt  the  elevation  of 
Ghrift  upon  the  crofs,  and  was  pcrfojipjed  imm^* 
diately  before  the  communion. 

"*  This  fanatical  wom^n  declared,  that  as  often  as  (he  addreffird 
hcrfcif  to  God,  or  to  the  faints,  in  prayer,  fhe  faw  the  full  mooa 
with  a  fnnall  defe^  or  breach  in  it ;  and  that  having  long  fludied 
to  find  out  the  ftgnification  of  this  flrange  appearance,  (he  wa 
Inwardly  informed  by   the  Spirit,  that  the  moon  fignified  the 

ghurth*  and  that  the  defe£^  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an  annua] 

I,  ••«••■• 

fedival  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

m 
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The  ceremony  of  carrying  the  boft  in  procefliony 
to  communicace  with  the  fick,  appears  to  have 
wifen  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
biry»  Hubert^  archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  and 
legate  of  pope  Celeftine,  held  a  fynod  at  York,  in 
Hrhich  he  commanded^  that,  whe»any  fick  perfons' 
Jyi^ere  to  receive  the  communion,  the  prieft  (hould 
himfelf  carry  the  hod,  clothed  with  his  proper 
garment,  and  with  lights  borne  before  him,  fuit- 
.able  to  fo  great  a  folemnicy*.  In  the  thirteenth 
sceotury,  Odo,  bilhop  of  Paris,  made  feveral  rega* 
iations  to  the  fame  efTeA.  The  ufe  of  the  thin 
wafer^  bad  it3  rife  nearly  about  the  fame  period-; 
and  Its  origin  appears  to  have  been  a  defire  of  pre- 
venting as  much  as  poffible  the  chance  of  any 
part  of  the  facred  elements  being  waited  or  ap« 
plied  to  an  improper  ufe,  as  they  were  held  to  be 
the  real  kody  and  blood  of  Chrift.  .  With  this  view 
it  was  deemed  fufHcient  if  the  laity  communi- 
cated with  bre^d  only,  for  it  was  agreed  that  the 
confecjrated  bread  was  the  whole  body  of  Chrift, 
aT^d  confequently  (bat  it  contained  the  blood  i  and 

*  Dr.  Jortin  ^ficribes  the  origin  of  this  ceremony  to  the  above* 

mentioned  legate  ^t  Cologn,  who  ordered,  that,  when  the  facra- 

Aent  waa  carried  to  the  fick»  the  fcholar  and  ringor  ihonid  go 

^fore  the  pried,  and  opder  the  people  toiiror/hip  Jefus  Chrift  ia 

fhc  /Ireets  and  houfes.    Jort.  ▼•  351. 

t  Before  the  ufe  of  the  wafer,  it  appears  that  the  priefts  fre« 
^uently  dipped  the  bread  in  the  wine  in  adminiftering  the  (acra- 
'"^nt  to  the  fi;:)t,  byt  againll  this  cuftom  feTcn4  decrees  were 
^"^^^cicd, 

that 
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that  therefore  the  wine,  which  was  the  blood  01 
muftbe  fuperfluous*.  This  praftice  however 
not  become  general  at  once;  and  in  inany  places 
laity,  to  prevent  the  (bedding  of  the  wine,  fuc 
it  through  quills,  which  were  annexed  to  the  < 
lices  for  that  pufpofc.  Communion  in  one  k 
only  was  afterwards  eftablifhed  by  the  counci 
Conftance  ^. 

About  the  conclufion  of  this  century,  Bonii 
VIII.  added  to  the  public  rites  of  the  church, 
famous  jubilee,  which  is  dill  celebrated  at  Roi 
at  a  dated  period,  with  the  utmoft  profufioi 
pomp  and  magnificence.  In  1299,  a  rumour 
fpread  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that 
fuch  as  viiited,  within  the  limits  of  theibllow 
year,  the  church  of  St.  Peter  (hould  obtain  the 
miilionof  all  their  fins,  and  that  this  privilege 
to  be  annexed  to  the  performance  of  the  fame  ! 
vice,  once  every  hundred  years.  This  opinion 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  p 
tiff,  was  not  difregarded  by  him.  Boniface  afFeti 
to  invefligate  the  bufinefs:  he  commanded  ft 
inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  the  author,  and 
foundation  of  the  report ;  and  the  willing  pope' 
foon  fo  fuccefsful,  that  he  was  aflured,  by  m; 
teftimonies  worthy  of  credit;};,  that,  from  the 

mo 

*  Sec  this  admirably  cxpoftd  in  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
-f*  Pncftlcy's  Hlft.  of  Corruptions,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
J  Thcfc  tejltmonies  worthy  of  credit  have  never  been  prod 
by  the  Romi(h  writers,  unlefs  we  rank  in  that  clafs,  tliat  o 
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xnoteft  antiquity,  this  important  privilege  of  rcmif- 
iion  and  indulgence  was  to  be  obtained  by  thefe 
fcrvices.     No  fooner  had  the  pontiff  received  this 
information,  than  he  ifTued  an  epiftolary  mandate, 
addrelTed  to  all  Chriftians,  in  which  he  ena&ed  it 
as  a   folemn  law  of  the  church,  that  thofe  who, 
every  hundredth  or  jubilee  year,  confefled  their 
fins,  and  vifitcd,  with  fentiments  of  contrition  and 
repentance,  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
at  Rome,  fliould  obtain  the  entire  remiffion  of 
their  various  offences.     The  fucceffors  of  Boni- 
face were  not  fatisfied  with  adding  a  multitude  of 
new  rites  and  inventions,  by  way  of  ornaments,  to 
this  fuperftitious  inflitution ;  but,  finding  by  expe* 
rience,  that  it  added  to  the  lullre,  and  augmented 
the  revenues  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  rendered 
its  return  more  frequent,  and  fixed  its  celebration  to 
every  five-and- twentieth  year*. 

old  man,  who  had  completed  his  107th  year,  and  who»  being 
brought  before  Boniface  VIII.  declared  (if  we  may  bclie'C'C  the 
Abbi  Fleury )  that  his  father,  who  was  a  common  labourer,  had 
siflifted  at  the  celebration  of  a  jubUeCy  an  hundred  years  before  that 
time.     See  Reury,  Hift*  EccUf, 

*  The  various  writers,  who  have  treated  of  the  inflitution  of 

the  Roman  jubilee,  are  Enumerated  by  Jo.  Albert.  Fabricius,  in 

liis  Bfbliogr.  Antiquary  p«  316* 
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CHAP.    III. 

COKCERlViNO  THE  SECTS  WHICH  EXISTED  IN  THE 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

CathariJh^^W'aldenfeS'^PitrobrufianS'-^Perfeeution  of  He* 
ndei'^Inquifiiion'^rufade  againfi  the  Alhigenfej. 

FROM  the  contemporary  biftorians  of  this  pe- 
riod, no  accounts  of  new  feds  during  this 
century  have  been  tranftnitted  to  us.  The  Nef- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  who  were  fettled  in  the  re- 
moter regions  of  the  eaft,  and  equalled  the  Greeks 
in  their  averfion  to  the  rites  and  jurifdi6tion  of  the 
Latin  Church,  were  frequently  folicited,  by  the 
miniftry  of  Francifcan  and  Dominican  miflionaries 
fent  among  them  by  the  popes,  to  receive  the  Ro- 
man yoke.  In  the  year  1246,  Innocent  IV.  ufed 
his  utmoft  efforts  to  bring  both  thefe  fedts  under 
his  dominion  ;  and  in  the  year  1278,  terms  of  ac- 
commodation were  propofed  by  Nicholas  IV.  to 
the  Neftorians,  and  particularly  to  that  branch  of 
the  fed  which  rcfided  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Afia.  The  leading  men,  both  among  the  Nef- 
torians  and  Jacobites,  appeared  to  pay  fome  atten- 
tion to  the  propofals  which  were  made  to  them, 
and  were  by  no  means  averfe  to  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  the  profped  of 

peace 
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peace  foon  vaniOicd^  and  a  variety  of  caufes  coa- 
curred  to  prolong  the  rupture. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  this  century^  the 

i(oman  pontiffs  parried  on  a  mod  violent  perie* 

cution  againft  thofe  whom  they  branded  with  the 

denomination  oiberetics.    The  feds  of  the  Cittha^ 

rifts,  Waldenfes,  and  Petrobrufians,  or  Alhigenfes, 

however^  daily  increafed,   fpread  imperceptibly 

^roughout  all  Europe,  aflembled  numerous  con- 

grcgations  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany^ 

^nd  formed  by  degrees  fo  powerful  a  pany,  as  ren* 

dcred  them  formidable  to  the  Roman  pontiff^ 

^^d  menaced  the  papal  jurifdidion  with  a  fatal  re* 

Solution.     To  the  ancient  k&.s  new  factions  were 

^dded,  which  differed  indeed  in  various  in{lances,yet 

V^ere  all  unanimous  in  one  opinion :  <<  That  the 

^^  public  and  eftabliflied  religion  was  a  motley 

*  *  fyftcm  of  errors  and  fupcrftition  ;  and  that  the 

^^  dominion  which  the  popes  had  ufurped  over 

^  *  Chriftians,  and  the  authority  they  exercifed  in  re- 

**  ligious  matters,  were  unlawful  and  tyrannical." 

Such  were  the  notions  propagated  by  the  fedaries, 

who  refuted  the  fuperftitions  and  impoftures  of 

the  times  by  arguments  deduced  from  fcripture, 

and  whofe  declamations  againft  the  power, .the 

opulencei  and  the  vices  of  the  popes  and  clergy, 

were  extremely  agreeable  to  many  princes  and  civil 

magiftrates,  who  felt  uneafy  under  the  ufurpations 

of  the  facred  order.     The  pontiffs  therefore  con(i« 

dered  themfclves  as  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  new 

and 
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and  extraordinary  methods  of  defeating  enemies, 
who^  both  by  their  number  and  their  rank,  were 
every  way  calculated  to  alarm  their  fears. 

The  number  of  thefe  diffenters  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  no  where  greater  than  in  Narbonne 
Gaul*,  ahd  the  countries  adjacent,  where  they 
were  received  and  protedled,  in  a  lingular  man- 
ner,, by  Raymond  VI.  earl  of  Touloufe,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftinftion ;  and  where 
the  bifhops,  either  through  humanity  or  indo- 
lence, were  fo  neghgent  and  remifs  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  heretics,  that  the  latter,  laying  afide 
their  fears,  formed  fettlements,  and  multiplied 
incredibly.  Innocent  III.  was  foon  informed  of 
all  thefe  proceedings  ;  and  about  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  '\  fent  legates  extraordinaiy 
into  the  fouthern  provinces  of  France  to  atone  for 
the  negligence  of  the  bifhops,  and  to  extirpate 
herefy,  in  all  its  forms  and  modifications,  without 
being  at  all  fcrupulous  in  ufing  fuch  methods  as 
might  be  neceflary  to  effeft  this  falutary  purpofe. 
The  perfons  charged  with  this  commiflion  were 
Rainier,  a  Ciftertian  monk, and  Pierre  deCaftelnau, 
archdeacon  of  Maguelonnc,  who  afterwards  be- 

♦  That  part  of  France  which  anticntly  comprehended  the  pra 
vincca  of  Savoy,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and  Languedoc. 

f  As  early  as  the  year  1 1 98,  Innocent  prohibited  all  coinmunioi 
with  the  Waliicnfes  and  Albigcnfcs  j  confifcatcd  their  goods,  dif 
inherited  their  children,  denied  them  the  rites  of  burial,  andgav^ 
their  accufers  one  third  of  their  cffcdts.     HjJ}.  dcs  Papes. 

came 
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came  a  Ciilertian  friar.  Th^e  eminent  miffion* 
arics  were  followed  by  fcvcrai  others,  among  whom 
was  the  famous  Spaniard  Dominic,  who,  returning 
from  Rome  in  the  year  1206,  met  with  thefe  dele- 
gates, embarked  in  their  caufe,  and  laboured,  both 
by  his  exhortations  and  adtions,  for  the  extirpation 
of  herefy.  Thcfc  fpiritual  champions  engaged 
in  this  expedition  upon  the  fole  authority  of  the 
pope,  without  either  afking  the  advice  or  demand- 
ing the  affiftance  of  the  billiops.  They  inflidcd 
capital  puniQiments  upon  fuch  of  the  heretics  as 
they, could  not  convert  by  reafon  and  argument, 
and  were  diftinguiflied  in  common  difcourfe  by  the 
title  of  InquiJitorSj  and  from  them  the  formidable 
and  odious  tribunal,  called  the  InquifitioHy  derived 
its  original  *. 

When  thefe  obedient  foldiers  of  the  holy  fee  had 
executed  their  commiflion,  and  purged  the  pro- 

*  Id  a  defcriptive  account  of  Rome,  1778,  publifhcd  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  pope,  we  are  told  that  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
^uliition,  the  name  alone  of  which  is  fo  formidable  to  fome  nations 
of  Europe,  exercifes  its  functions  at  Rome  with  the  caEATEsr 
GENTLENESS. — Is  this  to  bc  afcribcd  to  the  lenity  of  the  pope 
hinifclf,or  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  or  to  both?  The  extenuation, 
floweTer,  announces  an  abufe,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that  there 

• 

^  Qo  puniihment  in  tickling  a  man  to  death  with  a  feather, 
."^at  a  happy  accordance  is  there  between  the  claims  of  inqulfi- 
^•^and  the  declarations  of  Chrift  !  **  If  any  man  hear  my  words 
and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not :  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
^Hd,  but  to  fave  the  world.  He  that  rejedeth  me  and  rc- 
^^iveth  not  niy  words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  :    The  word 

^natlhavcljfoken'ithc  fame  (hall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.** 
Mn  xii.  47.  H. 

viaces 
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vinces  to  which  they  were  fent^  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  faith^  the  pontiffi 
were  (b  fenfible  of  their  fervices,  that  they  eftablifh- 
cd  miflionaries  of  a  fimilar  defcription^  or  Inqtifi* 
torsy  in  almoil  every  city  whofe  inhabitants  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  fufjpeded  of  herefy,  notwith 
(landing  the  reluftance  which  the  people  demon* 
tlrated  to  this  new  inftitiition,  and  the  violena 
with  which  they  frequently  expelled,  and  fome- 
times  maflacredy  thefe  bloody  officers  of  the  popid 
hierarchy.  The  council  held  at  Touloufe,  ir 
the  year  1229,  by  Romanusi  cardinal  of  St.  An* 
geloj  and  legate  of  the  pope,  went  dill  farther^ 
and  cretSted  in  every  city  a  council  of  inquilitorsj 
confiding  of  one  prieft  and  three  laymen  •.  Thrj 
inftitution  was,  however,  fuperfeded,  in  the  yeai 
1233,  by  Gregory  IX.  whoentrufted  the  Domi- 
nicans, or  preaching  friars,  with  the  important 
commiffion  of  difcovering  and  bringing  to  judg- 
ment the  heretics  who  were  lurking  in  France, 
and  in  a  formal  epiftle  difcharged  the  bifliopa 
from  the  burthen  of  that  painful  office  f.  Imme- 
diately after  this,  the  bifhop  of  Tournay,  whe 
was  the  pope's  legate  in  France,  began  to  execute 
this  new  refolution,  by  appointing  Pierre  Cellanj 

*  See  Harduini  G)nc3iay  torn,  viu  p.  17$* 

-^  Bernard.  Guidonis  in  Chronica  Pontif*  MS*  ap«  Jac 
Edurdum  Scriptor.  Praedicator.  torn.  x.  p.  88«— Percini  Hiila 
ria  Inquifit.  Tolofans,  fubjotned  to  his  Hiftoria  Convcntu 
XX.  Praedicat.  Tolofae  1693,  id  8vo.«»Hiftoirc  Ccnerale  A 
JLangiiedoc,  torn.  iii.  394,  39;- 
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tod  Guillaume  Araaud,  inquifitors  of  heretical  pra- 
▼ity  at  Touloufe,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  in 
tftxj  city  where  the  Dominicans  had  a  convent, 
to  conftitute  officers  of  the  fame  nature,  chofen 
from  among  the  monks  of  that  celebrated  order*. 
From  this  period,  fo  difaftrous  and  fo  difgraceful 
to  human  nature,  is  dated  the  eftablifhment  of 
that  nioft  odious  of  tyrannies,  the  Inqjjisition; 
an  inftitution,  whofe  foundations  are  laid  in  blood, 
and  whofe  detefted-  to\yers  overlooked  and  over- 
awed the  whole  Chriftian  world.      The  Domini- 
cans ercftcd,  firft  at  Touloufe,  and  afterwards  at 
Carcaflbne  and  other  places,  a  tremendous  court, 
before  which  were  fummoned  not  only  heretics, 
and  pcrfons  fufpefted  of  herefy,  but  likewife  all 
who  were  accufed   of  magic,   forcery,  judaifn, 
witchcraft,  and  other  fimilar  offences.      This  tri- 
bunal  was  afterwards  erefted  in  the  other  couiuries 
of  Europe,  but,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
not  every  where  with  equal  fucccfs. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  inquifitcrial 
court  was  at  firft  fimple,  and  almoft  in  every 
Tcfpeft  fimilar  to  that  which  was  obferved  in  the 
ordinary  courts  of  juftice-f-.  But  this  fimplicity 
was  gradually  changed  by  the  Dominicans,  to 
^hom  experience  fuggefted  federal  new  methods 

Echard  and  Percinusy  loc.  citat. 

T  The  records,  publifhed  by  the  Bencdi6linc3  In  their  IIiT- 

^^Gcncr.  de  Languedoc,  torn,  iiu  p.  371,  ftiew  the  fimpll- 

^^ythat  reigned  in  the  procccdipga  of  the  inquifition  a:  its  firft 
inftitution. 
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of  augmenting  the  majefty  of  their  fpiritual  triba« 
nal,  and  fuch  alterations  were  introduced  in  the 
forms  of  proceedings)  that  the  manner  of  taking 
cognizance  of  heretical  caufes  becamie  totally  dif- 
'fercnt  fiom  that  which  was  ufual  in  civil  aflfairi. 
Thefe  friars  were,  indeed,  entirely  ignorant  of  ju- 
dicial arrangements ;  nor  were  they  acquainted  with 
the  procedures  of  any  other  tribunal,  than  that 
which  was  called^  in  the  Roman  church,  the  tri* 
bunal  of  penance.  Jt  was  therefore  after  this» 
that  they  modelled  the  new  court  of  inquifition,  as 
far  as  a  refemblance  between  the  two  was  poffible ; 
and  hence  arofe  that  ftrange  fyftem  of  inquifitoriaL 
law,  which,  in  many  refpedts,  is  fo  contrary  to  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  plaineik 
didates  of  equity  andjuftice. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanted  to  render  this 
fpiritual  court  formidable  and  tremendous,    the 
Roman  pontiffs  perfuaded  the  European  princes^ 
particularly  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  Lewis, 
IX.  king  of  France,  not  only  to  enaft  the  moft 
ligorous  laws  againft  heretics,  and  to  commit  to 
the  flames,  by  the  minillry  of  public  juftice,  thofc 
who  were  pronounced  fuch  by  the  inquifitors,  but 
alfo  to  maintain  the  inquifitors  in  their  office,  and 
grant  them  ihcir  pi;oteAion  in  the  moft  open  and 
folcmn  manner  ''^'.    Thefe  laws  were  not,  however, 

fufficient 

♦  The  law  of  the  emperor  Fredcnc,  in  relation  to  the  m- 
^uiOtors,  may  be  fecn  in  Lunborch's  Hiftory  of  the  Inquifitron, 

and 
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fufficient  to  reftrain  the  jufl:  indignation  of  the 
people  againft  thefe  inhuman  judges,  wbofe  bar* 
baricy  was  accompanied  with  fuperftition  add  ar« 
logance,  with  a  fpirit  of  fufpicion  and  perfidy,  aiid 
Wn  with  temerity  and  imprudence.  They  were 
tccordihgly  driven^  in  an  ignominious  manner^ 
out  of  fome  cities^  and  were  put  to  death  in 
others^  It  will  not  excite  much  concern  to  the 
bumane  mind,  that  Conrad  of  Marpurg,  the  firfl 
Geraian  inquifitor,  who  derived  his  commiflion 
firoai  Gregory  IX.  was  one  of  the  numerous  viftims 
that  were  facriiiced  upon  this  occafion  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  public  *. 

^d  m  tlie  Epiftles  of  Pierre  6c  Vignet,  and  Bzovius  Raynaldus, 
^c.  The  edi^  of  St.  Lewis,  in  fiivour  of  thefe  fpiritual  Judges,  is 
generally  knOwn  under  the  title  of  Cupientes ;  and  is  fo  termed 
by  the  French  lawyers  on  accouilt  of  its  beginning  with  that 
word*  It  was  iflued  in  the  year  1229^  as  the  Benedldine  monks 
bave  fufficiently  proTed  in  their  Hifl.  Generale  de  LAng^uedoCy 
torn,  iii.p.  378.  575.  It  is  alfo  publifhed  by  Catelius,  in  kis 
Hiftor.  Comit.  Tolofanor.  p.  34O,  and  in  many  other  authors. 
This  tdi€t  is  as  fevere  and  inhuman,  to  the  full»  as  the  laws  of 
Pitderic  II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  fandUty  of  good  King 
Lnris  condfted  in  his  furious  and  implacable  arerfion  to  heretics, 
tgainft  whom  he  judged  it  more  expedient  to  employ  the  In- 
ioeace  of  racks  and  gibbets,  than  the  power  of  reafon  and  ar- 
gument. See  Du  Frefne,  Vita  Ludovid,  a  Joinvillio  fcripta, 
p.  II.  39. 

*  The  life  of  this  furious  and  celebrated  inquiGtor  has  been 
compofed  from  the  moft  authentic  records  that  are  extant,  and 
aUb  from  feveral  valuable  manufcripts,  by  the  learned  John  Hcr« 
loan  Schmiakius.  See  alfo  Wadding.  Annal.  Minor,  torn.  ii. 
P*  151*  355  ;  and  Echard*  Scriptor.  Dominican*  tom.  i.  p*  487. 
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When  Innocent  III.  perceived  that  thclaboi 
of  the  firft  inquifition  were  not  immediately  i 
tended  with  ihe  efFefts  he  had  fondly  expeftc 
he  addrcflcd  himfcjf,  in  the  year  1207,  to  Phil 
Auguftus  king  of  France,  and  to  the  leading  m< 
of  that  nation,  foliciting  them,  by  the  alluring  pr 
mife  of  the  mod  ample  indulgences,  to  extirpa 
the  heretics  by  fire  and  fword*.  This  exbon 
lion  was  repeated,  with  new  acceffions  of  ferro 
and  earneftnefs,  the  following  year,  when  Pier 
de  Caftcrhiau,  the  legate  of  this  pontiff,  and  1 
iiiquilitor  in  France,  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  p 
crons  of  the  people  called  heretics-}*. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  Ciftertian  monks,  in  t 
name  of  this  pope,  proclaimed  a  crufade  agaii 
the  heretics  througiiout  the   whole  kingdom 
France,  and  a  ftorm  appeared  to  be  coUedtii 
againft  them  on  every  fide.    Raymond  VI.  earl 
Touloufe,  in  whofe  territories  Caftelnau  had  be 
nialfacred,  was  fulemnly  excommunicated  ;   an 
to  deliver  himfclf  from  this  ecclefiaflical  maledi 
tion,  he  forfook  his  party,  and  embarked  in  i 
crufade.     In  the  year  1209,  a  formidable  army 
crufadcrs  appeared  againft  the  heretics,  who  wc 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination 
Albigenfes,  and  commenced  an  open  war,  whii 
they  carried  on  with  the  uimoft  exertions  of  cruc 

*  Innocentii  III,  Epillolx,  lib.  x.  cpift.  49. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  xl.  cp.  26,  27,  28,  29.      Acta  Sandor.  Mt 
o:n.  i.  p.  4 1 1  • 
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ly,  though  with  various  fuccefs,  for  Rveral  years. 
The  chief  direftor  of  this  ecclefiaftical  war  was 
Arnold  abbot  of  the  Ciftertians,  and  legate  of  the 
pope;  ind  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  expedition   was  Simon  earl  of 
MoQtfort.    Raymond,  the  vidim  of  neccflity,  was 
again  compelled   to  forfake  his  pany,    and  to 
oppofe  himfelf   to  tiie  heroes  of  this  infamous 
cnifade.      Fear  had  occafioned  the  apoflacy  of 
the  earl  of  Touloufe^  and  a  fimilar  motive  pro<- 
duced  his  return  to  the  friends  he  had  deferted. 
The  earl  of  Montfort  had  embarked  in  this  war^ 
not  fo  much  from  a  principle  of  zeal  for  religion, 
or  of  averfion  to  the  heretics,  as  from  a  defire  of 
^ugn^enting  his  fortune,  which  he  ho|>ed  to  im- 
prove by  obtaining  the  territories  of  Raymond  ^ 
and  his  felfifli  views  were  feconded  and  accom- 
plifhedby   the  court  of  Rome.      After   many 
battles,  fieges,  and  a  multitude  of  other  exploits, 
conduced  with  the  moft  intrepid  courage  and  the 
mod  abominable  barbarity,  he  received  from  the 
bands  of  Innocent  UK  at  the  council  of  the  La- 
tcran,  in  1215,  the  county  of  Touloufe  and  the 
other  lands  belonging  to  that  earl,  as  a  reward 
for  his  zeal  in  fupporting  the  caufe  of  God  and  of 
the  Church,     About  three  years  after  this,  he  loft 
his  life  at  the  fiege  of  Touloufe.     Raymond,  his 
valiant  adverfary,  died  in  the  year  1222. 

Thus  were  the  two  chiefs  of  this  deplorable  war 
^akcn  off  the  fcene  :  but  this  removal  was  far  from 
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extinguifliing  the  flame  of  perfecudon  on  the  fide 
of  the  pontiffs^  or  calming  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
£u^ioa  on  that  xd  the  pretended  heretics.  Ray- 
mond VI T.  earl  of  Touloufe,  and  Amalricy  earl 
of  Montforc,  fucceeded  their  fathers  at  the  head  of 
the  contending  parties^  and  profecuted  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence^  and  with  fuch  various 
fuccefs  as  rendered  the  iflue  for  fome  time  doubt* 
ful.  Raymond  commenced  his  career  with  ad- 
vantages fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  antagonift ;  and 
pope  Honorius  III.  alarmed  at  the  vigorous  op* 
pofitlon  he  made  to  the  orthodox  legions^  engaged 
L^wis  VIII.  king  of  France,  by  the  moft  pom- 
pous promifes^  to  march  in  perfon  with  a  formi* 
dable  army  againfl  the  enemies  of  the  church .*-« 
The  obfequious  monarch  attended  to  the  folicita- 
tions  of  the  pontiff,  and  embarked  with  a  confider* 
able  military  force  in  the  caufe,  but  did  not  Jive 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  zeal.  His  engagements, 
however,  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  his  furious 
defigns  againft  the  heretics,  were  executed  with 
the  greateft  alacrity  and  vigour  by  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr,  commonly  called  St.  Lewis.  Raymond 
therefore,  prcfled  on  all  fides,  was  obliged,  in  the 
year  1229,  to  make  peace  upon  the  moft  difadvan* 
tageous  terms,  even  by  making  a  ceffion  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  territories  to  the  French  mon- 
arch, after  having  facrificed  a  portion  of  them,  as 
a  peace-offering,  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
treaty  of  peace  gave  ^  mortal  blow  to  the  caufe 
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of  hcrefy,  and  difperfed  the  champions  who  had 
appeared  in  its  defence ;  the  inquifition  was  eda- 
blilhed  at  Touloufe,  and  the  heretics  were  not 
only  expofed  to  the  pious  cruelties  of  Lewis,  but, 
what  was  dill  more  (hocking,  Raymond  himfelf, 
who  had  formerly  been  their  patron,  became  their 
perfecutor,  and  treated  them,  upon  all  occadons, 
with  the  mod  inhuman  feverity.      It  is  true,  this 
prince  broke  the  engagements   into  which    he 
bad  entered  by  the  treaty,  and  renewed  the  war 
^againd  Lewis  and  the  inquifitors,    who  abufed 
their  viftory,  and  the  power  they  had  acquired, 
in  the  mod  odious  manner.     But  this  new  effort 
in  favour  of  the  heretics  was  attended  with  little 
or  no  cffeft ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Tou- 
loufe, the  lad  reprcfentative  of  that  noble*  and 
powerful  houfe,  dejefted  and  exhauded  by  the 
loffes  he  had  fudained,  and  the  perplexities  in 
which  he  was  involved,  died,  in  the  year  1249, 
without  male  iflue.      Thus  ended  a  civil  war,  of 
which  religion  had  been  partly  the  caufe,  partly 
the  pretext,  and  which,  in  its  confequences,  was 
highly  profitable  both  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
to  the  Roman  pontiffs. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  vad  effufion 
^f  human  blood  on  this  occafion,  without  emotions 
of  horror ;  for,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  wars,  not  Icfs 
^l^n  a  million  of  men  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
'^crificcd  J  in  which  number  are  included  300,000 
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of  the  crufaders  themfelves*:  and  what  aggravate^ 
the  horror  to  the  utmoft  extreme,  is^  that  the  n^une 
of  Chrift  (hould  have  been  prophs^aed^  to  fanfiioq 
the  havoc. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  under  which  of  out 
chapters  we  (hould  clafs  a  fingular  (pepies  of  cn- 
thufiafm  jvhich  appeared  in  the  courfc  of  this  cen- 
tury. Ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  tb.c 
Flagellantes  (or  Whippers)  under  the  n^me  of  ^, 
fed,  though,  as  they  differed  in  no  article  of  faith 
or  ecclefiaftical  government  from  the  eflahlithed 
church,  they  appear  to  have  Uttle  claim  to  tb*^ 
denomination.  As,  however,  it  is  faft,  and  not  ar- 
rangement, that  we  are  in  queft  of  at  prefent,  J 
(hall  adopt,  without  further  apology,  the  e:^amplQ 
of  Du  Pin,  and  clafs  this  defcription  of  fanatics^ 
with  the  fefts  of  the  13th  century. 

It  has  been  a  prevailing  tenet  in  every  falfe  re-r 
ligion,  that  the  mifery  of  his  creatures  was  accept- 
able and  grateful  to  the  Divinity ;  and  that  the 
fufferings  of  another  life  can  only  be  averted  by 
the  voluntary  devotion  of  ourfelves  tp  wretchednefj 
in  this.  Chriftianity  itfclf  has  occafionally  been 
contaminated  with  fimilar  errors,  and  the  duty  of 
repentance  has  been  confidered  as  including  not 
only  mental  contrition,  but  bodily  fuffering.  The 
primitive  church  impofed  ecclefiaftical  cenfurc^ 
and  penances,   as  temporal  puniftmicnts  on  of- 

^  Hifl.  dcs  Papcs,  vol.  iil.  p,  i6. 
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feode^s  ^  and  in  times  of  ignorance  this  penance  was 
confidered  in  a  more  e^tenfive  vi&w,  and  as  te- 
lating  rather  to  our  future  than  our  earthly  ftatet 
In  the  year  1260,  at  Penefini,  in  Italy,  a  kind  of 
penitential  proce(Gon  was  celebrated^  in  which  the 
felf-convifled  criminals  marched  folemnly  through 
the  city;  flagellating  themfelves  with  the  utnyDd 
fcverity,  and  imploring,  with  the  moft  diftrefsful 
damour,  the  mercy  of  God.    The  proceflion  was 
preceded  by  priefts,  who  carried  a  crucifix,  and  it 
confided  of  men  of  every  rank  and  order ;  the 
females  inflifted  a  fimilar  difcipline  upon  them- 
felves at  home  ♦.    The  cntbufiafm,  however,  was 
foon  not  confined  to  one  qlafs  of  devotees— men, 
women,  and  children,  of  every  rank,  adopted  the 
praftice ;  all  bufinefs,  public  and  private,  was  fuf- 
pended  ;  the  public  amufements  deferted  ;  and  in 
the  moft  inclement  weather,  and  in  the  darkeft 
nights,  the  ftrc;ets  were  crowded  with  wretches, 
forturing   themfelves,   and  imploring  the  divine 
forgivenefs.     The  contagion  was  in  a  (hort  time 
no  longer  confined  to  a  fingle  place,  but  fpread 
from  city  to  city  f,  and  even  extended  over  all  Italy, 
and  a  confiderable  part  of  Germany.     As  the  paf- 
fion  increafed,  they  formed  a  regular  focicty,  and 
^'^fbtuted  rules  for  the  admiffion  of  afflbciates. — 
•^ke  fcft  continued  till  the  fuccecding   century, 
^  Vien,  among  other  abfurdiries,  one  of  the  flagel- 

"^  Du  Pin,  cent.  13.  c.  9. 

"+  Hift.  Flag,  per  Chrifh  Scliol.  Boileau  Hiftoirc  des  Flagellansi^ 
?•  ^X.  Murat.  t.  vi.    Monach.  Patav.  an«  1260. 
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lants  pretended  thac  he  had  been  prefented^  bf 
an  angely  with  a  wbip^  and  a  letter  from  heaven^ 
which  afTured  thofe  who  would  endure  this  dif* 
ciplihe  for  thirty-four  days  fucceffivcly,  a  complete 
pardon  for  all  their  (ins«  The  extravagancies  and 
excefles  of  the  fraternity  accelerated  its  fuppreffion* 
Sereral  of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire 
exerted  themfelves  to  reduce  the  populace  to  rea- 
fon ;  and  at  length  Clement  VL  formally  con- 
demncd  the  &naticifm  of  the  Flagellants^  as  an  im- 
pious, and  pernicious  herefy"** 

•Da  Pit. 
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C  H  A  P,  IV. 

^P  LEARNfiNG  AKD  LEARNSD  MEN  IK  THB 
THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

f 

.I^tJhruiJion  of  ClaJJical  Autb§r>^alamtiis  §f  Gruce  frt* 
vent  the  Cultivatioh  of  Letters  in  the  Eafl^ScbolaJlie  Di* 
vinity  prevalent  in  the  WeJi-^AIhertus  MagnuSy  Tbonms 
j/fuinasj  Bonaventuroy  tsfc.^^Roger  Bacon^  Atattbcuf 
Partly  is^c. 

THE  difficulty  of  recaHing  the  attention  of 
mankind  to  the  cultivation  of  true  fcience 
^nd  literature,  may  in  fome  meafure  be  eftimatcd 
^om  the  well-known  faft,  that  in  tbefe  ages  it 
^113  a  common  pradlice  to  erafe  the  writing  of 
^e  mod  valuable  parchment  manufcripts,  and  to 
^fcribe  ecclcfiaftical  treatifcs  upon  them.  Poly* 
bius,  Dio,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Livy,  and  many 
>^^hich  are  entirely  loft,  were  metamorphofcd  into 
ttiiilals  and  homilies*.  The  few  remains  of  claf« 
fical  literature,  which  were  left  by  the  more  bar- 
barous ajges,  \ycre  deftroyed  by  the  unlettered 
bigotry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in 
AvhicK  it  appears  that  the  graphical  knowledge  of 
the  monks  was  \?o  lefs  detrimental  to  the  republic 
of  letters,  than  the  total  ignorance  of  their  ancef« 
tors. 

*  MoDt&ucoD|  MesD.  de  UAcad.  is.  315. 

Few 
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Few  of  the  Greek  writers  of  this  age  have  dC" 
fcended  to  pofterity.  The  calamities  of  their  na« 
tion  cngroffed  too  much  of  their  attention,  to 
allow  them  to  cultivate  literature  with  much  fuc- 
cefs.  Their  principal  productions  were  contro- 
veriial,  on  points  in  difpute  with  tlie  Latin  Church; 
or  hil^ories  and  annals  relating  to  the  date  of  the 
empire. 

The  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  the  philofopby  and 
logic  of  Ariftotle,  pervaded  all  the  fchools  of  the 
weft.      Among  thofe  who  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  thefe  fcicnces,  were  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas>  and  Bonaventura.    Thefe  were 
all  of  them  men  of  genius  and  penetration,  and  poC- 
feffed  uncommon  dexterity  in  difcuffing  fubtile  and 
difficult  points ;  they  had  a  ftrong  love  of  wifdom^ 
but  that  quality  was  depraved  by  their  attachment 
to  logical  refinements,  and  their  genius  and  ability- 
were  all  made  fubfervient  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  her  perfecuting  fpirit  and  unbounded  ambition. 
The  firft  of  thefe  do£lors  was  a  German,  of  the 
Dominican  order;  his  works  are  very  voluminous, 
Thomas  Aquinas  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  called 
the  angelical,  and  Bonaventura  the  f^raphic  doc- 
tor.      Aquinas  was  defcended  froni  the  ancient 
kings  of  Sicily ;  he  had  a  confiderable  portion  of 
enthuliafm  in  his  character,  as>  notwithftanding 
his  attaciiment  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  is  faid 
to  have  refufed  the  archbifhopric  of  Naples.      Bo- 
paventura  was  howeyer  more  a  man  of  the  world. 


and  accepted  a  cardinal's  hat  as  the  reward  of  his 
labours  in  the  fcrvice  of  the  church.  Robert  of 
Sorbonne  founded  at  Paris^  in  this  century^  the 
celebrated  univerfity  which  has  fince  been  /dif- 
tinguiflied  by  his  name.  Alexander  Hales,  and 
William  Perrault,  were  among  the  fcholaftic  di- 
vines of  this  century*. 

The  whole  of  the  learning  of  this  age  was  not 
however  confined  to  thefe  ftudies,  but  there  exift- 
cd  in  Europe  men  who  applied  themfelves  to  true 
philofophy.     The  well-earned  reputation  of  our 
countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  is  notorious  to  molt 
readers.     He  may  be  termed  the  father  of  expe^ 
rimental  philofophy,  and  even  in  the  prefent  ad- 
vanced ftate  of  phyfical  fcience  his  works  contain 
matter  not  undeferving  attention.     Arnold  us  Vil- 
lanovaiius,  a  Frenchman,  and  Petrus  de  Abano, 
an  Italian,  were  alfo  celebrated  for  their  know- 
ledge in  phyfic,  chemiftry,  and  poetry,     *^  But 
"  the  rewards  which  thefe  excellent  perfcns  re- 
"  ceived  for  their  abilities  and  ufeful  indullry, 
*'  were,  to  be  called  magicians  and  heretics  by  an* 
•'  ignorant  world,   and   with   great  difficulty  to 
cfcape  fire  and  faggot.     Bacon  languiflied  many 
years  in  a  jail ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  other  two, 
"  after  their  deceafe,  were  condemned  to  the  flames 

«*  of  the  inquifitors-f^ ." 

This 

•  Du  Pin. 

•f  Jortioy  V.  3&2.    It  18  not  cuftomarj  at  prefent  to  ^r«mcn 
for  thdr  learniog :  their  puniflimcnt  is  now  only  to  be  Jiarvtd, 

A  clergyman 
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This  century  had  the  honour  alio  of  producirr^ 
that  valuable  hiflorian  Matthew  Paris,  whofe  onlj 
blemifh  is  admitting,  what  he  could  fcarcely  hav< 
rejedted  in  this  age  of  fupcrftition,  fome  impro- 
bable tales  of  vifionsy  miracles^  and  apparitions*, 
Several  authors  wrote  particular  chronicles  of  theii 
own  churches  and  monaderies;  others  detailed 
the  hiftory  of  the  crufades ;  and  feveral  accounts  oi 
travels  into  Paleftine  about  this  time  appeared*!*. 
The  Jews,  though  perfecuted  and  opprefled,  wen 
not  deftitute  of  good  writers  during  this  century 
-amongd  whom  were  R.Meir,  R.Afcher,  R.BecIiai^ 
^.  Levi  Ben  Gerfen^  and  R.  Schem  Tof. 

A  devgyman  of  irreproachable  cliara£Ur  wa&  lately  a  candidate 
lor  a  place  in  the  popular  gift^  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  tn 
C[iialified ;  but  it  was  ferioufly  urged  againft  him,  that  he  was  \ 
wum  of  erudition*  Happily  for  his  antagonift,  no  fuch  Abje^ioi 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and  he  was  moreover  fupported  b] 
the  mod  profiigato  nobleman  in  Europe^  though  the  objed  wa 
the  care  of  a  female  (eminary. — The  event  was  as  might  be  ei& 

peded. 

•  Jortitt,  V.  366.  f  Du  Pin. 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CRAP.    I. 

CEKERAL    STATE    OF   THE    CHURCH    IV    THIS 

CENTURY. 

^intwdl  rf  the  Holy  tFaf'-^Converpon  of  Litbuanio'-^UC' 
cefs  agmn/l  the  InfidiU  in  Spain — Efforts  for  the  Conver* 
fitn  of  China^-^Dicline  of  the  Papal  Power^-^Conteft  A*- 
tween  Boniface  V It  Land  Philip  the  Fair^  King  of  Franca 
^BemJUi  IX.— Clement  V.^Gregory  XL— Urban  VL 
^^^reat  Wejiern  Schifm. 

THE  unfortunate  zeal  for  crufades  was  once 
more  attempted  to  be  revived  by  the  rulers 
of  the  church,  though  they  had  been  fo  lately  dif- 
graced  by  the  proftitution  of  the  term  in  the  cafe 
of  the  Albigenfes.  The  fucceffion  of  pontiffs  who 
rcfidcd  at  Avignon  were  particularly  zealous  for 
the  renovation  of  the  holy  war,  and  left  no  artifice, 
nomcthods  ofperfuaHon,  unemployed,  which  could 
^vc  the  lead  tendency  to  engage  the  kings  of 
England  and  France  in  an  expedition  to  Judea. 
Their  fuccefs  however  was  not  anfwerablc  to  their 
2cal ;  and  notwithftanding  the  powerful  influence 

of 


t9i  Zeal  for  a  Renewal  of  the  Cru/aJes.  \^CEif' 

of  their  exhortations  and  remon Frances j  fomc 
continually  occurred  to  prevent  their  effeft. 
the  years  1307  and  1308,  Clement  V.  urge< 
renewal  of  this  holy  war  with  the  greateft  ar 
and  fet  apart  an  immenfe  fum  of  money  for 
fecuting  it  wich  alacrity  and  vigour*.  John  S 
ordered  a  fleet  of  ten  (hips  to  be  fitted  out  1 
year  1319,  to  tranfport  an  army  of  pious  a( 
turers  into  Paleftine,  and  had  recourfe  t< 
power  of  fuperftition,  that  is,  to  the  influen 
indulgences,  for  raifing  the  funds  ncceflary  t 
fupport  of  this  enterprife.  Thefe  indulgenc 
liberally  offered  to  fuch  as  contributed  genei 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  and  appointed  I< 
to  adminifter  them  in  all  the  countries  in  E 
■which  were  fubjeft  to  his  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi 
Under  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.  a  f 
dable  army  was  raifed  in  the  year  1330,  by  1 
dc  Valois,  king  of  France,  with  the  profeffed 
of  attempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Chrifti: 
Paleftine  ;  but  when  he  was  juft  ready  to  er 
his  troops,  the  apprehcnfion  of  an  invafion 
England  obliged  him  to  lay  afide  this  impi 
enterprife.  In  the  year  1345,  Clement  V. 
requeft  of  the  Venetians,  engaged,  by  the  p 
five  power  of  indulgences,  a  prodigious  num 

•  Baluzli  Vitae  Pontif«  Avcnion.  torn.  1.  p.  15.  594  ; 

P-  $<•  57-  374'|39i«&c-  AnU  Matthai  Analcda  Vctcr 
tOQu  11.  577* 

adven 
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adventurers  to  embark  for  Smyrna,  where  they 
compofed  a  numerous  army  under  the  command 
of  Guido  or  Guy,  dauphin  of  Vicnne  ;  but  the 
want  of  proyifion  obliged  this  army  to  return  with 
their  general  into  Europe  in  a  fliort  time  after  their 
departure  *.  This  difappointment  did  not,  hbw-^ 
cver,reprefs  the  ardour  of  the  reftlefs  pontiffs;  for 
another  form rdable  aroiy  was  afTembled  in  the  year 
1363,  in  confequence  of  the  zealous  exhortations 
of  Urban  V.  which  was  to  be  employed  in  a  new 
expedition  againft  the  infidels,  with  John,  king  of 
France,  at  its  head ;  but  .the  unexpeftcd  death  of 
that  prince  blafled  the  hopes  which  many  had  en* 
tenuned  firom  this  grand  projed,  and  occffioned 
the  difperfion  of  that  numerous  body  which  had 
repaired  to  his  ftandard'f'. 

Had  the  truths  of  Chriftianity,  inftead  of  the 
empty  name,  formed  the  governing  principle  of 
thofe  by  whom  it  was  profelTed,  the  hiflorian  might 
record  with  peculiar  delight  the  names  of  thofe  na<« 
tbos,-which  were  by  any  means  induced  to  pro- 
fefs  a  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Chrift.  As  it  is,  he 
mufl  re^rd  thefe  nominal  converGons  with  con- 
cern, which  is  however  foftened  by  the  confidera- 
tion  that  the  minds  of  men  open  flowly  to  truths 
which  revolt  againft  deeply-rooted  prejudiced,  and 

*  ^ragxnenta  Hiftor.  Roman,  in  Muratorii  Antiq.  ItaL  Me- 
^  *vi\  torn.  li.  p.  368. 

t  Baluzii  Vitae  Pontlf.  Avcnion,  torn.  i.  p.  366,  386.  372. 
Hot. 

Voi.IL  O  ''that 
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that  outward  profeffions  were  the  firft  dawn  c 
that  light  whicii  afterwards  diffufed  real  religioi 
into  the  minds  of  men.  Probably^  too,  the  fix 
ccfs  of  the  Chriflian  miifioDaries  of  thefe  period 
•would  have  been  lefs,  had  the  doArines  of  tb 
church  been  more  conformable  to  primitive  Chril 
tianity.  Tbolb,  whofe  perverted  minds  woidi 
have  found  great  difBculcy  in  adopting  the  idea  c 
m  purely  fpi  ritual  Being,  as  the  only  objeA  « 
adoration,  were  eafiljr  induced  to  transfer  the 
worftiip  from  the  idols  of  their  anceflors  to  c] 
(latues  of  the  faints. 

.  The  converflon  of  the  northern  nations  had  bee 
condilRed  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  in  the  i^ti 
century  few  European  princes  were  unconverted 
to  Chriftianity.  Jagello,  duke  of  Lithuania,  how- 
ever, continued  in  the  darknefs  of  paganifm,  and 
worfhipped  the  gods  of  his  idolatrous  anceftorsj 
till  the  year  1386,  when  he  embraced  the  Chrif 
tian  faiih,  received  in  baptifm  the  name  of  Vladif 
laus,  and  perfuaded  his  fubjeds  to  open  theii 
eyes  upon  the  truths  of  the  gofpel.  As  it  i! 
an  unfafe  undertaking  to  fcrutinize  the  motive 
of  men,  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  that  this  prince  wai 
not  without  fome  temporal  allurements  to  re 
nounce  the  religion  of  his  anccftors.  Upon  th( 
death  of  Lewis,  king  of  Poland,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1382,  Jagello  was  named  among  tht 
competitors  who  afpircd  to  the  vacant  throne: 
and  as  he  was  a  rich  and  powerful  prince,  th^ 
a  Pole 
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Polesbehcld  hi$  pretenitons  and  efforts  with  a  fa« 
vourable  eye.     His  religion  was  the  only  obftacle 
to.  the  accompliQiment  of  his  views.    Hedwige, 
the  younged  daughter  of  the  deceafed  monarchy 
who,  by  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  w^  declared  heir* 
cfs  of  the  kingdom,  was  as  little  difpofed  to  ef- 
poufe,*as  the  Poles  were  to  obey,  a  Pagan,  and 
lience  Jagello  was  obliged  to  make  fuperftition 
jicld  to  royalty  *.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Teu- 
tonic knights  and  crufaders   extirpated   by  fire 
and  fword  any  remains  of  paganifm  which  were 
jet  to  be  found  in  Pruffia  and  Livonia,  and  ef- 
fefited^  by  force,  what  perfuafion  alone  ought  to 
Inve  produced. 

The  Saracens  (till  retained  a  confiderable  ter- 
ritory in  Spain.  The  kingdoms  of  Granada  and 
Murcia,  with  the  province  of  Andalufia,  were  fub* 
jc(5  to  their  dominion;  and  they  waged  perpetual 
war  with  the  kings  of  Caftile,  Arragon,  and  Na« 
yarre,  in  which,  however,  they  were  not  always 
victorious.  The  African  princes,  and  particularly 
the  emperors  of  Morocco,  became  their  auxiliaries 
againft  the  Chriftians.  This  arrangement  was  ex- 
Ircmely  offenfive  to  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  who 
employed  the  mod  diligent  efforts  in  exciting  the 
Chriftians  to  unite  their  forces  againft  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  to  expel  them  from  the  Spanifh 

•  Odor  RaynalduSy  Annal.  Ecclcf.  ad  A.  1386.  f.  iv.  Wad- 
ding! Annal.  Minor,  torn.  uc.  p.  71,  Sob'gnac,  Hiftoire  dc 
(^ne,  torn.  ii.  p.  241. 

O  2  "territories; 
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territories;  prefents^  exhortations,  promifes^  am 
every  allurement  that  religion,  fuperftition,  or  ava 
rice  could  render  powerful,  were  employed  for  th 
promotion  of  this  arduous  project.  TheChriftiai 
accordingly  united  their  counfels  and  efforts  wit 
the  fame  view ;  and  though  for  fome  time  the  dii 
ficulty  of  the  entcrprife  rendered  their  progrci 
but  inconfiderable,  yet  even  in  this  century  thei 
affairs  wore  a  promifing  afpedb,  and  gave  thet 
reafon  to  hope  that  at  fome  future  time  they  (houl 
triumph  over  their  enemies,  and  become  the  fol 
poiTeffbrs  of  the  Spani(h  dominions. 

Some  faint  efforts  were  made  to  propagate  th 
religion  of  Chrift  in  the  empire  of  China,  an 
among  the  Tartars;  and  in  i3o8i  an  archbifhc 
of  Pekin  was  appointed  by  Clement  V.  with  oths 
fuflfragan  bilhops  under  his  jurifdiftion.  The 
efforts  were  at  firft  attended  with  fome  fuccefs 
but  the  illiterate  ftate  of  the  Chinefe  nation,  owii 
apparently  to  the  want  of  alphabetical  writin 
muft  always  form  a  confiderable  impediment 
the  reception  of  truth  and  wifdom. 

The  dominion  of  the  Romifh  church  appean 
at  this  time  to  be  rapidly  on  the  decline.  T\ 
important  change  may  be  dated  from  the  conte 
tion  which  arofe  between  Boniface  VIII.  wl 
filled  the  papal  throne  about  the  beginning  of  tl 
century,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.- 

*  Formcy's  Ecclef.  HI  ft,  i.  p.  234. 
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prince,  who  was  endowed  with  a  bold  and 

^QCerprifing  fpirit^  loon  coiiivinced  Europe^  thac  it 

^as  poffible  to  fct  bounds  to  the  arrogance  of  the 

TuQiop  of  Rome^  notwithstanding  many  crowned 

lieads  had  attempted  it  in  vain.     In  the  haughty 

letters  of  Bonifacej  he  aflerted  that  the  king  of 

France^  with   all  either  kings  and  princes,  was 

obliged,  by  a  divine  command,  to  fubmit  to  the 

authority  of  the  popes,  as  well  in  all  political  and 

civil  matters  as  in  thofc  of  a  religbus  nature. 

'Xheking  anfwered  him  with  great  fpirit,  and  in 

t^rms  expreffive  of  the  utmoft  contempt*.      The 

jx>pe    rejoined  with    additional  arrogance;   and 

in  the  celebrated  bull,  Unam  Sandam^  which  he 

publiflied   about  this  time,  aflerted    that  Jefus 

Cbrifl:  had  granted  a  two-fold  power  to  his  church, 

or,   in  other  words,  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 

fword  s  that  he  bad  fubjeded  the  whole  human 

race  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 

that  whoever  dared  to  di (believe  ic,  was  to  be 

deemed  a  heretic,  and  (lood  excluded  from  all 

poiSbility  of  falvation  f .     The  king,  on  the  other 

hand,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  peers  of  his  kingdom, 

*  In  one  of  his  lettert^  Boniface  addrefles  Philips  <*  We  give 
you  to  know  that  you  are  our  fubje£l  both  in  fpirituals  and 
temporals*"  Philip  replied :  "  We  give  your  fool/bip  to  know 
(fnaifaiuitain)e^ra)  that,  in  temporals,  we  are  fubjed  to  no  per- 
lbn»"   .BibL  Choif.  viiL  401.  xxv.  380. 

\  This  bull  is  yet  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Extra- 
vagant* Commuo.  lib.  u  tit.  De  Mnjorltate  et  Cbcdhntia, 
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held  in  the  year  1303 ,  Ordered  William  de  No« 
garet,  a  celebrated  lawyer*^  to  draw  up  anT  accufil- 
tion  againft  the  popey  in  which  he  publicly  charged 
him  with  herefies,  limony,  and  many  other  vices, 
demanding  at  the  fame  time  an  oecumenical  coun- 
cil to  depofe  one  who  had  fo  much  difgraced  hie 
order.  The  pope»  in  bis  turn,  palled  a  (eatence 
of  excommunication,  that  very  year,  againfl:  tbt 
king  and  all  his  adherents. 

Philip,  (hortly  after  the  arrival  of  his  fentencei 
held  an  aflembiy  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  he  again  employed  perfons  (^the  higheft  rank 
and  reputation  to  fit  in  judgment  upon  the  pope, 
and  appealed  to  the  decifions  of  a  general  council. 
After  this  he  fent  William  de  Nogaret,  with  fome 
othersi  into  Italy,  to  excite  a  fedition,  to  feize  the 
pope's  pcrfon,  and  to  convey  him  to  Lyons,  where 
the  king  was  determined  the  general  council  fliould 
beheld.  Nogaret  was  refoluteand  adive,  and  foon 
obtained  the  afliftance  of  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Colonnas,  then  at  variance  with  the  pope ;  he 
levied  a  fmall  army,  feized  Boniface,  who  refided 
in  perfect  fecurity  at  Anagni,  and,  as  foon  as  he 
had  him  in  his  power,  treated  him  in  the  mod  in- 
dignant manner,  carrying  his  refentment  fo  far  as 

*  Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  the  moft  intrepid  and 
inyeterate  enemy  the  popes  ever  had  before  Luther,  none  hai 
given  ui  a  fuller  account  than  the  Benedi6iine  monki.  Hift« 
Generale  de  Languedoc,  torn.  iii.  p.  1 14. 1 17.  Philip  made  him 
chancellor  of  France  for  his  relblute  oppofition  to  the  pope* 

to 
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to  wound  him  on  the  head  by  a  blow  with  his  iron 
gatimler.  The  inhabitants  of  Anagni  refcued  their 
pope  from  the  hands  of  this  fierce  and  inveterate 
cnemy^  and  conduded  him  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  (bon  after  of  an  illnefs  occaiioned  by  the  rage 
4iDd  anguifh  into  which  thefe  infuhs  had  precipi^ 
tated  bim*« 

Benedift  XL  his  fucceflbr^  had  the  good  fenfe  to 

profit  by  this  fatal  example.    He  voluntarily  re*- 

pealed  the  fentence  of  excommunication,  which  bi$^ 

predeceflbr  had  iflued  againft  the  king  of  France 

and  his  dominions  ;  but  never  could  be  prevailed 

upon  to  abfolve  Nogaret  of  bis  treafon  againft  the 

majefty  of  the  pontificate.    The  intrepid  Nogaret 

was»  however^  very  little  felicitous  to  obtain  the 

papal  abfolution,  and  profecuted,  with  his  ufual 

vigour  and  intrepidity,  in  the  Roman  court,  the 

acctifation  which  he  had  formerly  brought  againft 

Boniface  \  and,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  mailer^ 

infiflied  that  the  memory  of  that  pontiff  (hould 

be  publicly  branded  with  infathy.     During  thefe 

tranfaftions  Benedict  died,   1304;   Mpon  which, 

Philip,  by  his  intrigues  m  the  conclave,  obtained 

the  fee  of  Rome  for  a  French  prelate, -Baitrand  de 

<jot,  arcbbiihop  of  Bourdeaux,  who  was  accord-* 

ingly  elodled  on  the  fifth  of  June,  1305.    This 

ftep  was  more  necefiary,  as  the  breach  between  the 

*  It  hat  becQ  faid  of  him  and  hit  poatificatc,  *^  that  be  eo* 
"^cred  upon  it  like  a  fox,  governed  like,  a  lion,  an4  died  like  n 
^g/'    Fonne^,  Ecdef*  Hiit  i.  p.  ^i^. 

O  4  kiog 
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Ving  and  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  yet  entirely 
healed,  and,  as  Nogaret  was  not  yet  abfolved. 
Bcrtrand  affumed  the  name  of  Clement  V.  and, 
at  the  king's  requeft,  remained  in  France,  and  re- 
moved the  papal  refidence  to  Avignon,  where  it 
continued  during  the  fpace  of  feventy  years,  a  pe- 
riod, which  the  Italians  call,  by  way  of  derifion^  the 
Babylonifli  captivity*. 

.  Poffeffcd  of  fuch  an  advantage  as  the  prefence  of 
a  pontiflf  devoted  to  his  interefls,  Philip  unccaf- 
ingly  preiTed  for  the  condemnation  of  Boniface, 
and  Nogaret  preferred  feveral  articles  of  accu&rion 
againft  him,  which  he  fubftantiated  by  refpe<ftable 
teftimony.  To  condemn  the  decifions  of  an  iU'^ 
fallible  head  of  the  church,  was  a  difficulty  of  no 
fmall  magnitude  to  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  and  Clc-' 
ment  (ludioufly  endeavoured  to  dt lay  the  proceed- 
ings. The  king  was,  however,  earncft,  and  at 
length  obtained  a  bull  from  tht  pontiff,  by  which 
all  the  obnoxious  decrees  of  Boniface,  againft  the 
monarch  or  the  kingdom  of  France,  were  con- 
demned and  revoked. 

In  the  internal  tumults  of  Italy  between  the 
Guelph  and  Gibeline  factions,  and  the  contentions 
of  the  candidates  for  the  empire,  the  pontiffs  of 
Rome  hiid  a  very  confiderable  (hare.  Lewis» 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Frederic,  duke  of  Auftria^ 

•  For  an  account  of  tlie  French  popes,  cohfult  Stepli.  Baluzii 
Vitx  Pontlf.  Avcnioncnfium,  pubUihed  at  Paris,  two  vols.  410. 
in  1693. 

received 
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^xceived  the  imperial  diadem  from  bifhops  at* 
-cached  to  their  different  interefts.  Lewis  applied 
mo  John  XXIL  the  fuccefibr  of  Clement;,  to  con- 
^rm  his  eledion ;  but  he  had  dared  to  take  poflef^ 
iioh  of  the  ornaments  annexed  to  the  imperial 
dignity^  without  the  previous  permiffion  of  the 
pope ;  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven.  John  ac- 
cordingly refufed  the  ratification  of  his  dignity,  ex« 
communicated  him  and  all  his  adherents,  and  ac* 
cufed  him  of  favouring  heretics  and  fchifmatics  in 
defiance  of  the  church.  The  irritated  emperor 
retorted  the  accufation,  charged  the  pope  with, 
being  the  infligator  of  the  diflurbances  in  Germany. 
and  Italy,  an  invader  of  the  rights  of  princes,  and 
an  herefiarch.  In  vain  did  John  reiterate  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunicatioa :  Lewis  entered  Italy, 
attached  a  confiderable  part  of  that  country  to  bis 
intereft,  and  was  crowned  at  Rome  by  cardinal 
Coionna,  at  the  requcft  of  ihe  clergy  and  people. 
Their  next  ftcp  w^  the  eledlion  of  another  pope, 
and  Nicholas  V.  was  raifed  to  the  pontifical  chair. 
He  was  however  foon  afterwards  feizedand  carried 
to  Avignon,  where  he  abdicated  his  dignity,  and 
died  in  confinement. 

Eenedidt  XII.  and  Clement  VI.  the  immediate 
fuccelTors  of  John,  confirmed  his  excommunication 
of  the  emperor  Lewis,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  empire  were  induced  by  thefe  means  to  with- 
draw their  allegiance,  and  to  eledt  Charles  IV.  the 
fon  of  Lewis,  who  was  foon  after,  by  the  death  of 

his 
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his  father^  confirmed  in  cbe  peaceable  pofleflion  of 
the  empire. 

After  a  fucceffion  of  three  pontiffs,  whofe  hiftorjr 
prefents  us  wich  little  of  importai^e  to  the  general 
intereft  of  tlie  church* ;  in  the  year  1376,  Gregory 
XL  pretending  that  he  was  incited  to  the  meafure 
by  the  warnings  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  tranP* 
ferred  the  papal  feat  from  Avignon  to  Romef. 
This  pontiff  died  in  the  year  1378,  and  the  cardU 
hals  afitmbled  to  confult  concerning  the  choice  of  a 
fuccdTor,  when  the  people  of  Rome,  fearing  left  the 
vacant  dignity  Ihould  be  conferred  upon  a  French- 
man,  appeared  in  a  tumultuous  manner  before  the 
conclare,  and  with  irrefiftible  clamours,  accom* 
panied  with  the  mod  outrageous  threats,  iniifted 
that  an  Italian  fhould  be  advanced  to  the  popedom. 
The  cardinals,  terrified  by  this  uprolir,  immedi- 
ately proclaimed   Bartholomew    dc  Pregnano^  a 
Neapolitan,  and  archbifhop  of  Bari,  who  aflumcd 
the  name  of  Urban  VI.    This  was,  however,  only 
intended  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  appeafe  the 
clamours  of  the  populace;  but  Urban  affencd  th^ 
validity  of  his  cleftion,  and  ftimulated  the  people 
to  fupport  his  caufe.   He  was  unfortunately  defti- 


*  Bcncdift  XII.  dcfervcs  notice  for  the  cijccllencc  of  hU 
vadery  and  bis  honcft  endeavours,  during  hU  fhort  pontificate,  t-  * 
reform  the  church. 

+  The  French  popes  derived h'ttle  orno  emolument  from  the-  i 
Italian  dominions^  which  reduced  their  finances  fo  as  to  comjM 
tkem  to  the  traffic  of  indulgencesi  and  occafioned  Gregory  t< 
IPfd^c  this  removal*    Mofh^ 

ture 
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tute  of  every  difpofition  for  conciliating  the  affec- 
tioos  ot  his  opponents^  or  even  for  retaining  hb 
particular  adherents,  and  hj  his  injudicious  .fe« 
Teritj  and  intolerable  arrogance,  foon  made  htoEi- 
ielf  enemies  among  people  of  all  ranks,  and  efpe* 
daily  among  the  leading  cardinals.  No  longeraMe 
to  endure  his  infoleiice,  they  withdrew  from  Rome 
to  Aoagni,  and  thence  to  Fondi,  a  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  where  they  elefted  to  the  pon- 
tificate Robert  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  and  declared  at  the  £ime 
time  that  the  dedion  of  Urban  was  a  mere  cere- 
mony, which  they  had  been  compelled  to  perform, 
in  order  to  calm  the  turbulent  rage  of  the  popu-* 
lace.    Which  of  thefe  two  is  to  be  confidered  as 
the  true  and  lawful  pope^  is  to  this  day  matter  of 
doubt ;  nor  will  the  records  and  writings^  alleged 
by  the  contending  parties,  enable  us  to  adjuft 
that  point  with  any  certainty.     Urban  remained  at 
Rome :  Clement  retired  to  Avignon  in  France, 
His  caufe  was  efpoufed  by  France,  Spain,  Scot- 
land, Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  while  all  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope acknowledged  Urban  as  the  true  vicar  of 
Chrift. 

Thus  the  union  of  the  Latin  church  under  one 

3iead  was  deftroyed  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XL 

and  was  fucceeded  by  that  deplorable  diflcnfion^ 

commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  great  fVeJiem 

£cbifm.     Upon  the  death  of  Urban,  in  1389,  the 

Italian  cardinals  proceeded  to  the  eleflion  of  Boni« 

fa90 
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face  IX.  a  Neapolitan ;  and  Clement  VII.  dying 
13949  ^^^  French  cardinals  raifcd  to  the  pa] 
throne  a  Spaniard^  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Bei 
4ift  XIIL  After  various  other  methods  havi 
.been  unfuccefsfully  recommended  for  remedy] 
this  unfortunate  fchifm^  it  was  propofed  that  c 
or  both  of  them  Qiould  abdicate  the  pontificate.  1 
power  is  too  pleafing  an  acquifition^  to  be  eaiily . 
Bounced^  and  the  obftinacy  of  the  eccleiiafti< 
irivals  continued  to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  1 
church,  notwithftanding  every  effort  to  cffcQ 
peaceable  termination  of  the  difpute. 
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CHAP.    If. 

OF  DOCTRINES,  RITES,  CEREMONIES,  &C.  IN  THE 

FOURTEENTH    CENTURY. 


Jbirati$n  re/pe^tng  the  yubtlet'^Extraordinarj  FeftlvaU 
^^Origin  of  Annates — Fall  $f  the  TemplarS'^Strangi 
FiSien  concerning  certain  Relics  • 

THE  doftrines  of  the  church  during  this  cen- 
tury received  little  or  no  alteration  in  faft, 
through  Pope  John  XXII.  was  accufed  of  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  feveral  novel  opinions.     The 
principal  of  tbefe  was  his  oppolition  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Francifcans,  who  pretended  that  the 
pcrfcftion  of  Gofpel  poverty  confided  in  a  perfeft 
renunciation  of  all  property  even  in  the  commodi- 
ties which  were  ufed  for  fubfiftence.     The  pontiff 
declared  in  contradiftion  to  this,  that  fuch  a  re- 
nunciation was  ridiculous  and  impofTible,  and  that 
it  was  heretical  to  aflerr,  that  Jefus  Chrift  and  the 
apoftles  had  no  authority  and  power  over  the  com- 
nioditics  which  ihey  ufed.     The  incenfed  Fran- 
cifcans in  this  exigency  attached  themfelvcs  to  the 
party  of  the  emperor  Lewis ;  but  the  pope  conti- 
'^ued  unconvinced  by  their  arguments,   and  un- 
'^oved  by  the  charge  of  herefy  which  was  repeat- 
edly urged  againft  him.     At  a  period  of  fuch  pub- 
^'c    commotion  and  calamity   as  were  exhibited 

during 
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during  the  greater  part  of  this  century  in  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  it  may  excite  a  fmile  to  be  informed 
that  an  abfurd  difpute  arofe  anaong  the  Francif- 
cans,  which  required  all  the  addrefs  of  feveral  fuc- 
ceeding  pontiffs  to  regulate.  A  number  <^thefe 
holy  mendicants,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
wearing  coarfe  ftrait  hoods  and  (hort  gowns»  and 
by  the  appellation  oi  fpiritual  brethren^  regarded 
with  abhorrence  the  depravity  of  fuch  of  their  fra- 
ternity as  appeared  in  loofe  flowing  garments  com- 
pofed  of  finer  materials,  and  feparated  themfelrei 
from  their  fociety.  John  XXII.  oppofed  this*an« 
fterity,  and  favoured  the  opinions  of  the  lefs  rigid 
Francifcans,  who  alTumed  the  title  of  brethren  of 
she  convention.  The  auftere  fanatics  refufed,  how- 
ever, to  fubmit  to  his  decifions,  and  cheerfully 
preferred  chains,  imprifonmcnt,  and  even  being 
burned  to  death,  to  an  alteration  in  the  forms  of 
their  garments. 

A  conteft  of  more  importance  to  the  future 
faith  of  the  church,  arofe  during  the  pontificate  of 
John.  This  refpcfted  the  Beatific  Vifion^  which  the 
pope  aflerted  was  not  enjoyed  by  the  righteous, 
after  death,  till  the  day  of  judgment.  This  opi- 
nion was  warmly  controverted  by  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  who  contended  that  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
were,  at  their  death,  immediately  admitted  into  the 
prefence  of  the  Deity.  During  the  agitation  of 
this  queftion,  John  was  entered  into  that  flate 
where  alone  it  could  be  rcfolved,  and  the  decifion  • 
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of  the  divines  of  Paris  was  declared  to  be  the  true 
catholic  faith. 

It  is  ncceffary  at  the  prefent  period  to  confine 
the  mder  to  a  general  and  fuperficial  view  of  the 
alterations  which  were  introduced  into  the  ritual 
of  the  churchy  fince  they  appear  to  be  of  little  itn* 
portance  in  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity,  and  are  too 
minute  to  admit  of  detail.    In  the  year  1350, 
Clement  VI/ in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  the 
people  of  Rome^  enaded,  that  the  Jubilee,  which 
Boni&ce  VIII.  had  ordered  to  be  held  every  hun- 
dredth year,  ftiould  be  celebrated  twice  in  every 
century.    But  Urban  VI.  and    Sixtus  VI.  ap- 
pcnnted,  as  was  already  intimated,  a  more  frequent 
celebration  of  this  falutary  and  profitable  in(li« 
tution. 

Innocent  V.  inftitnted  feftivals  facred  to  the  me- 
mory (rf"  the  lance  with  which  our  Saviour's  fide 
was  pierced,  the  nails  that  faftened  him  to  the 
croTs,  and  the  crown  of  thorns  which  he  wore  at  his 
death*.  This  precious  relic  had  been  depofited  in 
the  imperial  chapel  at  Conftantinople,  but,  in  the 
convulfions  of  that  city,  had  pafTed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  and  from  them  it  was  transferred 
to  the  king  oi  France.  The  French  court  ad- 
vanced to  Troyes  in  Champagne,  to  meet  with  de- 
votion this  ineftimable  treafure :  it  was  borne  in 

*  Sec  Jo.  Hcnr.  A  Seelcn,  Diff.  dc  Fcfto  Lances  ct  Claro 
^^  Chrifti.— Baluzii  Vit.  Pontlf.  Arcnion,  torn.  i.  p.  328. 
iliicdkn.  iom.  I  p.  4 1 7. 

triumph 
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triumph  by  the  king,  barefoot  and  in  his  Ihirt ;  and 
a  gift  of  ten  thoufand  marks  of  filver  was  awarded 
to  the  Byzantine  emperor.  A  fum  fo  conHderable 
was  a  (Irong  incentive  to  the  nece(&tous  Baldwin 
to  difpofe  of  his  remaining  treafures;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  true  crofs,  the  baby-linen  of  the  fon 
of  God^  the  lance^  the  fpunge^  and  the  chain  of  his 
pafliony  the  rod  of  Mofcs,  and  the  fkuU  of  St. 
John  the  Baptift,  were  eagerly  received  by  St. 
Lewis^  who  beflowed  a  very  conflderable  fum  in 
crefting  the  holy  chapel  at  Paris>  as  a  repofitory 
for  ihefe  fpiriiual  curiofities.  The  number  of  fcf- 
tivals  was  increafed  by  Benedift  XIL  who  appoint- 
ed  one  in  honour  of  the  marks  of  Chrift^s  wounds, 
whichj  the  Francifdans  tell  us^  were  imprinted 
upon  the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder,  by  a  mi* 
raculous  interpofition  of  the  divine  power. 

In  the  year  1^56,  Clement  V.  appropriated  to 
himfclf  the  revenues  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  benefices, 
great  or  fmall,  that  (hould  become  vacant,  for  two 
years  enfuing,  in  England ;  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  annates,  or  firft  fruits,  which  are  ftill  col- 
Jefted*. 

In  the  following  year,  Philip  the  Fair  began  the 
perfecution  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  were 
accufed  of  having  violated  every  law  of  God  and 
man ;  and  in  about  four  years  after,  this  unfortunate 
fraternity  was  entirely  annihilated.  That  their 
conduct  was    in   many  refpefts  cenfurable,   can 

*  FIcury,  XIX.  109. 

fcarccly 
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fcvtely  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  there  is  as  littlet 
dodbt^  that  their  vices  were  greatly  magnified  by 
their  avaricious  and  malevolent  enemies*. 

Ill 

*  ^  The  order  of  Knights  Templars,  if  we  may  gire  credit 
to  their  judges*  wA  a  fociety  of  men,  who  were  infulters  and  de^ 
riders  of  God,  of  Chrtft,  and  of  ill  laws  dirine  and  human.  They 
who  were  admitted  into  this  fodaltty  were  obliged  to  renounce 
Chrifty  and  fpit  upon  his  imagCy  to  pay  rekgious  adoration  to  « 
voodeii  head  covered  with  gold,  or  to  a  cat,  and  to  pradife 
bdomy*  If  they  had  any  children  from  their  commerce  with . 
wooien^  they  immediately  burnt  them,  and  did  other  things 
IlKxking  to  be  mentioned.  That  there  were  in  this  family,  as 
ia  other  religious  orders  and  fefby  fome  flagitious  and  impious 
ncB,  BO  one  will  deny:  but  that  the  whole  body  was  fo  exe* 
Qsble^  is  fo  far  from  being  evident  from  the  judicial  procefTes 
sgainft  them,  which  are  dill  extant,  that  the  contrary  is  rather 
&idy  to  be  coUe^ed.  If  to  this  we  add,  that  the  accufations 
IwoQght  againft  them  manifedly  contradi<^  each  other,  and  that 
■way  of  thefe  unhappy  men  confbmtly  perfevercd  in  protefting 
their  innocence  under  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  and  with  their  laft 
hrcathi  it  will  feem  highly  probable,  that  Philip  excited  this 
Woody  tragedy,  to  fatisfy  his  avarice,  and  to  gratify  his  malice 
igsinft  their  Mafter,  by  whom  he  pretended  to  have  been  ill 
'rfed."    Mofh.  cent  xiv.  p.  604. 

It  is  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Lefling  in  his  Kollcd.  zur 
liiteraiiiry  that  no  modern  writer  hath  better  evinced  the  licen« 
^loiiiaeCi  and  immorality  of  this  order,  than  ThomaCus  in  hit 
DiCde  Templariorum  Equitum  Ordine  fublato.  Hal.  if^ti* 
^'^iehnuinihaufen,  in  his  Diff.  de  Extindione  Ord.  Tempi.  1687^ 
'^  treated  this  fubje^l  with  much  lefs  penetration  and  fpirit  ;- 
hot  there  are  in  his  book  fomt:  things  that  merit  attention,  efpe* 
^y  the  condufion,  in  which  he  compares  the  Templars  with 
^  Jcfuits :  An  vero  paria  etiam  Jefpitas  fata  cum  Tenspbriis 
^^fora  fioti  tcmpus  ii^anifeftabit*    C«rte  Nemefis  divina  un^ 
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In  a  book  of  fcrtnons  compofed  by  the  theol 

gical  &cuky  at  Vienna,  in  this  age  of  fuperftitio: 

in  order  to  recommend  their  relics  to  the  peopl 

it  is  aiTerted,  that  the  thirty  pieces  o(  goU^  whi< 

Judas   received  for  betraying    his  mafter,   wc 

coined  by  Terah,  Abraham^'s  father,  a  celebrat< 

artificer  under  king  Nimrod,   who  gave  the 

to  Abraham^  by  whom  the  field  of  Ephron  tl 

Hittite  was  purchafed  with  this  money.    Then 

they  pafled  mto  the  hands  of  the  Iftimaelttesi  w) 

paid  them  to  the  brethren  of  Jofeph  when  th< 

bought  him.     When  Jofepb's  brethren  went  i 

buy  corn  in  Egypt,  they  paid  this  money  to  Jc 

feph,  by  which  means  it  came  into  Pharaoh's  tre^ 

fury  ;  hence  the  pieces  were  given  to  Mofes  whc 

fent  by  the  king  of  Egypt  with  an  army  to  fubdi 

Ethiopia.     Mofes  upon  this  occaiion  gave  them  i 

a  dowry  to  a  queen  of  Sheba,  whofe  defcendai 

prefented  them  to  Solomon,  by  whom  they  wei 

placed  in  the  royal  treafury  j  and  continued  thei 

till  Nebuchadnezzar  feized  them  among  the  fpoi 

of  Jerufalem,  and  prefented  them  to  one  of  hi 

auxiliaries,  an  Arabian  king,  from  whom  fprun 

one  of  thofe  eaftern  kings  who  came  to  worfhi 

Chrift  at  his  birth,  and  who  prefented  them   t 

Mary.     B)'  her  they  were  made  an  offering  at  th 

dem,  qu08  prsctcriiflc  vidctur,  inveniet-     Erchcnburg,  howerc 
;-efer8  to  "Kicolal's  Vcrfucli  iilcr  die  Bcfchuldigungeiiy  wdcl 
dem    Tcmpclhcrronordeu    gemaoht   wordcn,    &c.    publi(hcd 
Berlin,  1782,  fjr  i  ilc'Liincu^  of  the  charges  of  Thoxn^fiuSy  ai 

-  V--  t  -■:  -  full  rcr'.iUtiuii  o^  ilicm.      H. 
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purification^  when  (he  prefented  her  foti ;  sind  were 
again  employed  in  purchafing  Chrift.  They  now 
remain  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
one  of  which,  in  gold,  as  large  .as  an  Englifli  noble, 
is  (hewn  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome** 

The  difturbances  occaiioned  by  the  monks^  and 
the  decrees  for  their  regulation,  prevented  in  fome 
degree  their  increafe  during  this  century.  Some 
orders  were,  however,  inftituted,  the  principal  of 
which  owed  their  origin  to  St«  Catharine  of  Sienna 
and  St.  Bridget. 

*  Bingham,  Ecc.  Ant.  b.  xlv.  c.  4* 
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CHAP.    III. 

•F  THE  SECTS  WHICH  APPEARED  IN  tffB 
roU&TEENTH  CENTPRT. 

t 

^letlJls'^DancerS'-^Albi'  Fratres-^Beggards'-^Lilldrdi^^ 
jthjurdities  of  the  mendicant  Orders* 

THE  love  of  innovation,  which  bad  lain  dor- 
mant for  many  centuries^  b^n  to  be  ex- 
cited in  this  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  A 
feft  of  fanatics  appeared  in  Greece  under  the  name 
of  Quietifts ;  their  principal  tenet  was,  that  in  the 
deepeft  retirements  there  ftill  exifted  a  celeftial 
light  in  the  mind  :  and,  agreeably  to  this  notion, 
they  were  accuftomed  to  fit  for  fome  hours  of  the 
day  in  a  corner,  with  their  eyes  immoveably  fixed, 
when  they  profefled  to  feel  this  divine  light  beam* 
ing  forth  from  the  (bul,  and  imparting  the  moft 
vivid  fenfations  of  pleafure*. 

The  Dancers,  which  arofe  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  about  the  year  1373,  were  not 
Icfs  ridiculous.  Their  tenets  are  explained  by  their 
name.  Bodily  exercifc  conftituted  the  whole  of" 
their  religion.  As  if  by  a  fudden  impulfe,  a  wholf 
i^mpany  of  them  would  frequently  commence  a« 
violent  motion,  like  a  company  of  dancers,  an(k 

*  MofheiiB* 
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continue  till  they  dropped  down  with  fatigue,  \«Jben 
chey  aflerted  that  they  were  favoured  with  miracu- 
lous vifions*.  Another  fed  appeared  towards  the 
dofeof  this  century,  called  the  Aibi-Fratres,  whofe 
only  charaderiftic  was   appearing  condantly  in 

whitcf. 

The  brethren  and  lifters  of  the  Free  Spirit, 
called  alfoin  the  Flemifh^  Beggards  and  Beguines, 
were  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
Thdr  leading  tenet  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
rational  foul  has  an  immediate  connedtion  with 
God,  the  foul  or  fpirit  of  the  univerfe ;  that  this 
communion   is    improvable   by    contemplation, 
which  they  are  faid  to  have  indulged  to  fuch  excefs, 
as  CO  rejed  all  external  devotion,  and  even  the  du« 
ties  and  employments  of  adive  life.  It  is  probable 
their  opinions  are  much  mifreprefented  by  thei^ 
adveriaries.  Theyfuftaincd  heavy  oppreffions  from 
the  magiftrates,  the  clergy,  and  the  people ;  and 
melted  away  by  degrees,  till  their  fmall  remains, 
if  any  did  remain,  were  confolidated  into  th.e  great 
msSs  of  Proteftants  at  the  Reformation. 

The  more  formidable  as  well  as  more  rational 

fcfts  directed  their  views  principally  to  a  reformat 

tion  of  the  church.     In  1 308,  a  number  of  perfons 

in  Lombardy  aflfumed  the  title  of  Apoftolical,  and 

contended  warmly  for  the  reducing  of  the  church 

to  the  original  purit^^of  the  apoftolic  times  :  they 

*  Mofheira. 
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were  however  prcfently  diflipated  by   an  army 
raifed  exprefsly  for  that  purpofe*.     The  pride 
and  ufurpations  of  the  mendicant  orders  afforded 
the  moft  general  caufes  of  complaint ;  and  among 
all  the  enemies  of  thefe  orders,  none  is  more  con« 
fpicuous  than  John  WicklifT,  an  £ngli(h  dodtor, 
profcfTor  of  divinity   at   Oxford,  and  afterwards 
reftor  of  Lutterworth ;  who,  according  to  the  teftl- 
mony  of  the  writers  of  thefe  times,  was  a  man  of 
cnterprifing  genius,  and  extraordinary  learning. 
In  the  year  1360,  animated  by  the  example  of 
Richards  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  he  firft  defended 
the  ftatutes  and  privileges  of  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, againft  all  the  orders  of  the  mendicants,  and 
had  the  courage  to  throw  out  forae  flight  reproofs 
againft  the  popes,  their  principal  patrons.     After 
this,   in  the  year  1367,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
wardenfhip  of  Canterbury-hall  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  by  Simon  Langham,  archbi(hop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  fubftituted  a  monk  in  his  place; 
upon  which  he  appealed  to  Urban  V,  but  that  pon- 
tiff confirmed  the  fentence  of  the  archbifliop  againft 
him,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  had 
inveighed  againft  the  monaftic  orders.  Highly  ex- 
afperated  at  this  treatment,  he  threw  off  all  reftrainr, 
and  not  only  attacked  all  the  monks,  and  their 
fcandalous  irregul-irities,   but  even  the  pontifical 
power  itfclf,  and  other  eccHfiaftical  abufes,  bath 
in  his  fermons  and  writings.     He  even  proccede4 

•  Jortiu* 
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11  greater  lengths,  and,  detefting  the  wretched 
ftition  of  the  times,  refuted  with  great  acute-  . 
md  fpirit  the  abfurd  notions  which  were  gene- 
received  in  religious  matters,  and  not  only 
rted  the  laity  to  ftudy  the  Scriptures,  but  alfo 
!ated  into  EngliQi  the  facred  books,  in  order 
tider  the  perufal  of  them  more  univerfaU 
lefe  fcrvices,  fo  important  to  the  caufe  of  ra« 
i  piety,  were  received  with  very  confiderablc 
>bation  by  perfoos  of  every  rank  ;  for  all  ab- 
:d  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  the  tyranny  of  the 
:  of  Rome,  and  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the 
cs.  Cut  his  attack  of  the  doftrine  of  Tranfub- 
ation  occafioned  the  defedion  of  numbers, 
had  entered  with  avidity  into  every  other  ob- 
)f  his  defigns,  and  firmly  attached  themfelves 
s  interefts. 

be  monks,  whom  WicklifF  had  principally 
)erated,  commenced  a  violent  profccution 
ill  him  at  the  court  of  Gregory  XI.  and,  in 
^ear  1377,  ^^^^  pontiff  ordered  Simon  Sud- 
J  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  to  take  cogni-^ 
of  the  affair,  in  a  council  held  at  London, 
inent  as  the  danger  evidently  was,  Wickliff 
ed  it  by  the  intereft  of  the  duke  of  Lancaf- 
and  foon  after  the  death  of  Gregory  XL  the 
fchifm  of  the  Romifh  Church  commenced, 
ig  which  there  was  one  pope  at  Rome,  and 
jer  at  Avignon,  fo  that  of  neceffity  the  con- 
:rfy  lay  dormant  for  a  confiderablc  time.    No 

P  4  fooner, 
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fooner,  however^  was  this  embroiled  date  of  affi 

tolerably  fettled^  than  the  procefs  againft  him  % 

revived  by  William  de  Courtenay,  arcfabi(hop 

Canterbury^  in  the  year  1385,  and  was  carried 

with  great  vehemence,  in  two  councils  held  at  U 

don  and  Oxford.     The  event  was,  that>ofi 

twenty-three  opinions    for  which  Wickliff  I 

been  profecuted  by  the  monks,  ten  were  a 

demned  as  herefies,  and  thirteen  as  errors.     1 

himfelf,  however,  returned  in  fafety  to  Lutterwoi 

where  he  died  peaceably  in  the  year  1387.     ] 

left  many  followers  in  England^,  and  other  co^ 

tries,  who  were  fly  led  Wickliffites  and  Lollat 

the  latter  of  which  w^s  a  term  of  popular  reproa 

transferred  from  the  FlemiOi    tongue  into 

^nglifli.     Wherever  they  could  be  found,  t 

were  perfecuted  by  the  inquilitors,  and  other  ; 

xiiflers  of  the  Romifli  Church ;  and,  in  the  couj 

of  Conftance,  in  the  year  1415,  the  memory  j 

opinions  of  Wickliff  were  condemned  by  a  fole 

decree :  and  about  thirteen  years  after,  his  be 

were  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt. 

Notwithftanding  the  mendicants  were  thus 
goroully  attacked  on  all  fides,  by  fuch  a  confii 
able  number  of  ingenious  and  learned  adverfai 
they  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  abate  of  their  a 
gance,  or  to  fet  bounds  to  their  fuperftition, 

♦  In  this  number  was  tlic  poet  Chaucer,  whofc  Cantei 
Tales  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  coniiderabk  effefi,  by  the  < 
f^^p«  they  erhlbit  of  cleripi^  vice, 

prancifc 
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Francifcans, forgetting,  in  their  entbufiaftic  frenzy* 
the  veneration  which  they  owed  to  the  Son  of  Godj 
and  animated  with  an  imprudent  zeal  for  advan* 
cing  th€  glory  of  their  order  and  its  founder,  impi* 
oully  maintained  that    the  latter  was  a  fecond 
Chrift,  in  all  refpeds  fimilar  to  the  firft ;  and  ihat 
their  inftitution  and  difcipline  was  the  true  gofpel 
of  Jcfus.     Thefe  pretenfions,  howevef  (hocking^ 
nrtre  patronized  and  encouraged  by  the  letters  and 
mandates  of  the  popes>  in  which  they  made  no 
icruple  to  aflert^  that  theabfurd  fable  of  the  ftigmas^ 
c^r  five  wounds  imprefled  upon  Francis  by  Cbrift 
^imfelf,  on  mount  Alvernus,  was  worthy  of  credit, 
«and  indeed  matter  of  undoubted  faiEt*    Their  per- 
ihiffion  aod  approbation  of  this  order  was  fo  com- 
pletely  extendedj    that  they  unhefitatingly  re- 
commended an  impious  performance^  entitled,  fh 
Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with  Je/ks 
C  rifif  which  was  compofed,  in  the  year  1 383,  by 
Bartholomew  Albizi,  a  Francifcan  of  Pifa,  whoie 
zeal  in  their  caufe  was  rewarded  with  the  ample 
applaufes  of  all  the  Francifcan  fraternity.  This  xn« 
famous  trad,  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  put  upon 
a  level  with  a  contemptible  fanatic,  is  equally  a 
monument  of  the  outrageous  enthufiafm  of  the 
Francifcan  order,  and  of  the  exceffive  imprudenco 
%>f  the  popes  by  whom  it  was  recommended  and 
extolled. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

« 

CF  LEARNIKC  AND  LEARNED  MEW  XIT  TBB 
A--  FOURTEENTH   CENT0RT. 

Crak  LiUraturi'-^Empirors -^  Elder  Animimcut'-^'fAn 
Cantachuxem-'^Manuel  PalabguS'^Barlaamp  &r.— iVi«  . 
iepbtrus  CaUJiiuS'^Tbiophanes — Planudes^bfc* — Scb^a/Hc 
Divinity — Duns  Scotus^^JVilliam  Ockam^  ^e.'^NUbtlat 
ie  Ljra-^Tranflation  oftbi  Bible  into  Frencb. — St.  BridgH 
md  St.  Catharine^-'Dante—Petranb^  {S*r. 

■J^OT WITHSTANDING  the  calamitous  ft*te 
of  ch'*  e  eaflern  empire,  cbe  love  of  Ikerature 
was  not  yet  extind  in  thofe  regions,  where  it  had 
formerly  flouri(hed,  as  in  its  mod  natural  foil. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  Greek  emperors  of 
this  age  have  been  more  illuftrious  for  their  writ* 
ings  than  for  their  exploits.  Andronicus  the  Elder 
compofed  fome  treatifes,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chriftian^ 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  no  contemptible  defence  of 
the  latter  religion.  The  good  and  learned  John 
Cantachuzene,  after  his  retirement  from  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  wrote  a  hiftory  of  his  own  reign  and 
thofe  of  the  Andronici ;  and  Manuel  Paleologus 
IL  was  the  author  of  feveral  divine  and  mor^d 
pieces*.    The  crowd  of  plebeian  writers  was  much 

*  JDu  Fin,  t.  iiu 
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more  numerous.      They  were  however  chiefly 
polemics,  and  were  engaged  on  the  topics  which  at 
that  period  divided  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
Among  thefe  we  recognife  the  name  of  Barlaam, 
who  at  firft  appeared  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
Greek  church,  defended  her  tenets  concerning  the 
proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  attacked   the 
pope's  fuprcmacy ;  but  afterwards,  afluming  a  more 
moderate  tone,  he  appeared  as  an  advocate  for  ^ 
wnion  of  the  churches.     Among  the  difpntants 
^'ho  appeared  in  this  controverfy,  Palamas,  Acyn* 
dinus,  Planudes,  Philotheus  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
^iQople,    and    the    two    Cabafilas    diflingui(hed 
thcmfelves.    Some  of  the  Greeks  in  this  contro- 
verfy defended  ably  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  church* 
Church  hiftory  was  alfo  much  cultivated  at  this 
period  in  Greece.     Nicephorus  Califtius,  a  monk 
of  Conftantinople,  compiled  a  confiderable  work 
3ipon  that  fubjeft.  Theophilus,  archbilhop  of  Nice, 
appeared  as  an  able  defender  of  the  truth  of  Chrif* 
tianity.  Planudes  tranflated  the  fifteen  books  of  St* 
Auguftin  on  the  Trinity  into  Greek.    Nilus,  me- 
tropolitan of  Rhodes,  and  Matthew  Blaftares,  Ia« 
boured  on  the  hiftory  of  the  councils  and  canons 
of  the  church. 

The  fcholaftic  divinity,  which  had  been  culti- 
vated with  fo  much  fuccefs  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, under  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
*n<l  Alexander  Hales,  ufurped  almoft  the  whole 
^^mmonwealth  of  literature  in  the  w^ft^    The  moft 

iUuftrious 
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illuftriou$  of  thefe  doAors  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  famous  Duds  Scotus,  Sunder  of  tbc 
ied  of  Scotiftsj  diftinguiflied  by  their  oppofitkm 
to  the  Thomifts  (or  the  followers  of  Aquinas),  and 
by  their  earncft  fupport  of  the  doftrine  of  the  im- 
maculate conception.    The  real  name  of  Scorns 
was  John  Duns,  and  he  obtained  the  appelladoo 
of  Scotus,  from  the  opinion  that  he  was  originallf 
from  Scotland ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
whether  that  country,  England,  or  Ireland,  is  in  . 
reality  entitled  to  the  honour  of  his  birth*  He  died 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
of  an  epilepfy  or  apoplexy,  probably  produced 
by  his  iludious  habits.    He  left  behind  l^im  a 
great  variety  of  treatifes,  philofopbical  and  theolo- 
gical, moft  of  them  written  in  oppofition  to  the 
Thomifts.    The  Britifh  nation  indeed  produced 
more  than  one  ornament  of  the  fcholaftic  fyftem.   | 
William  Ockam,   fo  named  firom  a  village  in 
Surry  where  he  was  born,  appeared  alfo  at  tVe 
head  of  another  fedt  of  fcholaftics,  who  were  en- 
titled Nominal ifts ;  and  as  Scotus  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Subtile  Dodor,  fo  Ockam  was  known 
by  that  of  the  Singular  Doftor.   He  diftinguiihecL 
himfelf  by  writing  in  defence  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in^ 
his  difpute  with  the  popes.  Thomas  Bradwardin^ 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  archbi(hopo^ 
Canterbury,  was  a  divine  of  rather  a  fuperior  order:^ 
but  much  devoted  to  the  fcholaftic  divinity,  antS 
efpecially  to  the  dodrines  of  Aquinas.  His  treatifiS 
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)i  Qmfa  Dch  againft  Pelagius^  is  in  fome  repute, 
lie  author  of  mod  confequence,  after  tbefe,  ap- 
ears  to  be  Durand  de  St.  Pourgain,  bi(hop  of 
Aeauz ;  but  the  catalogue  is  endlefs  of  thoie  who, 
Q  the  numerous  feminaries  of  literature,  endea- 
cured  to  render  themfelVes  illuflrious,  by  an  af- 
iduous  application  to  thefe  fafhionable  but  fruitlefs 
ftudies. 

Few  in  this  age  applied  themfelves  to  the  ra-* 
tional  explication  of  fcripture.  The  mod  eminent 
in  this  branch  of  learning  was  Nicholas  de  Lyra, 
a  convert  from  Judaifm  to  Chriftianity,  who  gave 
public  lefhires  at  Paris  for  feveral  years  on  the 
facrcd  Scriptures,  and  has  left  fome  commentaries, 
io  which  he  was  much  afEfted  by  his  rabbinical 
learning,  and  which  are  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
merit  or  utility  *.  The  Bible  was,  in  this  century, 
tranflated  into  French  by  Nicholas  Orefmus,  a 
Norman,  and  preceptor  to  Charles  V.  of  France'f . 

Several  books  of  devotion  alfo  made  their  ap« 
pearance  in  this  century.  Among  the  writers  mofl: 
celebrated  in  this  department  are  St.  Bridget,  a 
Swedifh  princefs,  and  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna^ 
both  of  whom  pretended  to  extraordinary  revela^ 
tioQs;  and,  in  an  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  age,  ft 
may  well  be  conceived,  they  were  not  without  dif- 
ciplcs  J. 


*  Du  Pin,  t.  lit.    Formej,  roL  i.  p.  24$) 

f  Du  Pin. 

X  Formcf,  t.1.  I.  p.  14;. 
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The  politer  ftudics  were  not,  howevef,  withoii 
their  votaries  in  this  period^  and  efpecially  in  Ita//. 
The  elegant  produdions  of  Dante  and  Pecrarcbj 
and  the  wit  and  pleafantry  of  Boccacio,  refled  a 
permanent  luftre  on  the  literary  annals  of  the  four" 
teenth  century.  The  corruptions  of  the  papal  court 
were  not  fufFered  to  efcape  the  fevere  inveftigation 
of  this  illuftrious  triumvirate,  and  efpecially  of  Pe- 
trarch, who  fcruples  not  to  apply  the  mod  flagrani 
terms  of  reproach. 

Amongft  the  learned  of  this  century  fliould  \n 
mentioned  Richard  of  Bury,  who  provided  the  firf 
grammatical  treatifes  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  for  the  ufe  of  his  countrymen,  refcuoi 
the  works  of  many  ancient  authors  from  oblivioc: 
and  formed  one  of  the  moft  valuable  libraries  tb 
age  could  boaft  of  *• 

*  See  Mexnoircs  pour  la  Vie  de  Pctrarque,  torn.  i.  p.  164,  & 
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THE   FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 


CHAP.    I. 

GENERAL     STATB    OF     THE     CHURCH     IN     THIS 

CENTURY. 

Bxputfan  9fthi  Moors  from  Spaifh^Difcovery  of  AmirUa'^ 

Extinjion  of  the  Mujfulman  Empin  in  AJia^'X)verthrow  of 

the  Grecian  Empire-^Taiing  ofConftantinopk  hy  Mahomet 

IL-^Continuance  of  the  Weftern  Schifm^^^uncilof  Pifa^-^ 

Three  Popes  at  one  Time^^CouncilofConftanee'^Retrench'' 

ftttnt  of  the  Papal  Power — Ele£iion  of  Martin  V.'^Perfe* 

cut  ion  of  Heretics-^John  Hufsy  and  Jerome  of  Prague"^ 

Their  Perfecution  and  Death-^Council  of  Bajil — Eugenius 

IK^-^wiJhes  to  remove  the  Council  to  Italy — Contefl  between 

the  Pope  and  the  Council'^Eugenius  fummons  a  Council  at 

hrrara-^DepoJition  of  EugeniuS'^FeUx  V. — Nicholas  V* 

^^Alexander  VL 

IN  the  year  1492,  Ferdinand,  furnamed  the  Ca- 
tholic, by  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  completely 
fubverted  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  or  Saracens, 
^^  Spain.  With  a  degree  of  moderation,  which  is 
honourable  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  he 
^  firft  made  a  folemn  declaration,  that  none  of 

the 
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thf  numerous  adherents  of  Mahotnetanifin  wto 
dill  remained,  (hould  be  difturbed  in  the  full  oh 
joyment  of  their  religious  opinions.   Ferdinand  in- 
deed flattered  himfelf,  that  the  exhonationsand  ia- 
ftruftions  of  the  dergy,  together  with  the  impcr* 
ceptible  effefts  of  time,  would  produce  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  Moors ;  but  the  experience  of  feveoi 
years  only  proved  the  fallacy  of  his  hopes.    Per- 
ceiving the  inefEcacy  of  thefe  nrieafures,  the  zeal-* 
ous  king  was  perfuaded  by  Cardinal  Ximenesj  his 
prime  minifter,  to  have  recourfe  to  feverity;  and  tb 
prevailing  arguments  of  the  inquifition  in 
two  hundred  tboufand  of  the  wretched  Muflulmaik 
to  profefs  themfelves  believers  in  Chrift*     Maa 
however  dill  pertinacioufly  adhered  to  their  forme 
opinions ;  and  the  numerous  vidims^  who  were  o 
fered  upon  the  fanguinary  altar  of  the  inquifitio 
fufficiently  teftify  how  far  we  may  rely  upon 
fincerity  of  the  converfion  which  the  greater  nunn* 
ber  originally  profcfled. 

The  zeal  of  Ferdinand  for  the  extenfion  of  Chr^- 
tianity  was  not  confined  to  the  difciples  of  thcpr*o* 
phet  of  Mecca.  His  Jewifti  fubjefts  were  involrcd 
in  a  fimilar  perfecution,  and  were  commanded 
either  to  unite  with  their  Chriftian  brethren,  or  to 
depart  from  the  kingdom.     Banifliment,  to  which 
the  confifcation  of  their  property  would  in  all  pro* 
bability  be  annexed,  was  a  fentencc  fo  rigorous, 
that  great  numbers  were  impelled  to  diffemble  their 
opinions,  and  to  feign  an  affent  to  the  dodrincs 
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ofChriftianity*.     A  ftill  more  confiderable  num- 
bcr,  allured  by  the  encouragement  afforded  them 
by  John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  took  refuge  in  that 
country,  where  they  hoped  to  find  either  a  fafe 
afylum,  or  the  means  of  tranfporting  themfelves 
and  their  effefts  to  fome  happier  fituation.     Thefe 
hopes  were  however  fatally  blafted,  their  property 
wa^  confifcated  to  the  ftatc,  and  their  perfons  were 
fold  into  flavcry.   Emanuel,  the  fuccelibr  of  John, 
Oil  his  afcenCon  to  the  throne,  made  fome  repara- 
tion  for  this  injuftice,  by  an  emancipation  from  ila* 
very,   and  the  reftoration  of  their  effeds.     This 
Clemency  was,  however,  tranfient :  Emanuel  de- 
prived them  of  their  children,  and  would  once 
more  have  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  bondage,  had 
not  their  remembrance  of  pad  fufferings,  and  the 
apprehenfion  of  further  cruelty,  induced  them  to 
fubmit  to  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptifm,  and  to  com- 
niunion  with  their  orthodox  brethren.    Three  hun- 
dred thoufand  were  baptized  ;  but  the  fincerity  of 
^15  conviftion  may  be  colleded  from  the  dark 
''^cords  of  the  holy  inquifition. 

The  light  of  evangelical  truth  was  diffufed  in 
^His  century  among  the  Samogeta;  and  the  neigh- 
^  'Uring  nations,  but  without  producing  its  full 
^ffcft.  Towards  the  conclnfion  of  this  age,  the 
^*ortuguefe,  who  cultivated  with  ardour  and  fuc- 
^^fs  the  art  of  navigation,  had  penetrated  as  far  as 

*  Among  thcfc  was  the  celebrated  Rat  hi  Ifaic  A-)ailine1,  fp 
U  known  for  his  comments  on  fcripturc.     H. 

VuL.  II.  Q^  Ethiopia 
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Ethiopia  and  the  Indies ;  and  in  the  year  1492, 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  by  difcovcring  the  iilands 
of  Hifpaniola^  Cuba,  and  Jamaica^  opened  a  paf- 
£ige  into  America ;  and  after  him,  Americus  Ver* 
putius^  a  citizen  of  Florence^  landed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  that  vafl:  region.  Some  of  the  new  Argo» 
nautSi  who  difcovered  thefe  nationa*  whicfi  had 
been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  £uy 
rope,  judged  it  their  duty  to  enlighten  them  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  firft  attempt  of 
this  nature  was  m^de  by  the  Portuguefe,  among 
the  Africans,  who  inhabit  the  kingdom  of  Congo^ 
and  who,  together  with  their  monarch,  were  fud*- 
denly  converted  to  the  Roman  hxxh  in  the 
i49t.  After  thi^  religious  revolution  in  Africa^ 
Alexander  VI.  afforded  a  Angular  fpecimen  of 
papal  prefumption,  in  dividing  America  between 
the  Portuguefe  and  Spaniards,  but  at  the  fame 
.  time  demonftraced  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gofpcl,  by  the  ardour  with  which  he  recom- 
mended to  thefe  two  nations  the  inftruflion  ami 
converfion  of  the  Americans,  both  in  the  ifles  and 
on  the  continent  of  that  immenfe  region  *:  and,  in 
confequence  of  this  exhortation,  a  number  of  Fran- 
cifcans  and  Dominicans  were  difpatched  into  thefe 
countries.  Intereft,  not  religion,  was  unfortunately 
the  governing  fpringof  aftion  with  the  firft  Ameri- 
can  fettlers^  the  cruelties  therefore  inflicled  up(xi  the 

^  8cc  the  bull  itiel^  in  the  Buttariom  Ronanunit    torn,  i. 
^  446. 

unhappy 
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\Hihappy  natives  were  infinitely  more  calculated  to 
alienate  them  from  the  reception  of  Cbriftjunity^ 
than  to  invite  them  to  it;  and  the  anti-chriftian 
pradice  of  flavery  was  in  every  refpeft  ill-calct^lated 
to  promote  the  objefts  of  piety.  Inftead  therefore 
of  gaining  converts,  thefe  deteilable  ravagers  ex- 
terminated whole  nations.  A  few  fcattered  Chrif- 
tians  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  apd  India,  remain  as 
^eftimonies  of  the  induftry  of  the  Portugucfe  mif- 
lionaries ;  but,  in  both  thefe  continents,  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  has  been  more  fuccefsful  than  that  of 
CThrift. 

In  that  vaft  territory  of  the  Eaft  which  once  ac« 

Jknowledged  the  Roman  fway,  Chriftianity  loft 

^ound  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  and  the  Mabo- 

snetans,  whether  Turks   or  Tartars,  united  their 

T>arbarous  efforts  to  extinguiOi  its  bright  and  falu- 

rary  luftre.     Afiatic  Tartary,  Mogol,  Tangnt,  and 

the  adjacent   provinces,  where   the  religion   of 

Jefus  had  long  flouriflied,  were  now  become  the 

gloomy  abodes  of  fuperftition,which  reigned  among 

them  under  the  mod  oppreffive  forms.     Nor  in 

thefe  immenfe  t rafts  of  land  were  there  at  this  time 

any  traces  of  Chriftianity  vifible,  except  perhaps  in 

China,   where  the  Neftorians  flill  feem  to  have 

preferved  fome  fcattered  remains  of  their  former 

glory,  and  appeared  like  a  faint  and  dying  taper 

in  the  midft  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  firmament. 

That  fome  Ncftorian  churches  were  ftill  fubfifting 

in  thefe  regions,  may  be  accounted  tolerably  cer- 

0^2  uin; 
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tain;  for  in  this  century  their  pontifT,  in  Chaldsea, 
fent  miffionaries  into  Cathay  and  China,  who  were 
empowered  to  cxercife  the  authority,  of  bifliops 
over  the  Chriflian  afTemblies,  which  lay  concealed 
in  the  remoter  provinces  of  thefe  great  empires*. 
It  is  at  the  fame  time  almoft  equally  certain,  that 
even  thefe  aflemblies  did  not  furvive  this  century. 

The  dominions  of  the  Byzantine  Caefars  had 
been  gradually  diminifhed  by  the  incroachments 
of  the  MulTulmans ;  and  towards  the  conclufion  o£ 
the  preceding  century,  the  imperial  jurifdiftion 
contrafted  to  a  corner  of  Thrace,  about  fifty  mil 
in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth ;  even  this  narro^^ 
fpace  was  denied  by  the  enterprifing  Bajazet,  wh 
in  an  infolent  tone,  demanded  the  pofieffion 
Conftaniinople  itfelf.  He  was  prevented  from  ta 
ing  by  force,  what  could  not  by  treaty  be  grantc^^ 
only  by  the  intervention  of  a  favage  ftronger 
than  himfelf;  and  the  viftorious  arms  of  Tamer- 
lane afforded  a  (hort  refpite  to  the  devoted  city. 

Under  the  reign  of  Amurath  the  Second,  th^ 
grandfon  of  Bajazet,  the  capital  of  the  eafl:  fufiain^ 
ed  a  fevere  fiege ;  and,  after  his  retreat,  it  was  in- 
dulged in  a  fcrvilc  and  precarious  refpite  of  thirt).^ 
years,  fubjeft,  however,  to  an  exorbitant  tribute 
The    year  1453  ^^^s  diftinguifhed   by  the  fina 
overthrow  of  the  Grecian  empire.     Mahomet  ih^ 
Second  had  long  beheld,  wiili  a  wilhing  eye,  th^ 
venerable  city  of  Conftantine,  and  refolved,  b^T 

•  Mofhcim,  ccot.  xr, 

or^ 
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<^nc  great  efibrt,  to  make  it  his  own,  or  perilh  in 

rhe  attempt.    On  the  29th  of  May,  after  a  (icge  of 

fifty-three  dayS|Conflantin«ple  was  taken  by  (lorm. 

The  laft  of  the  Csfarsj  Conftantine  Paleologus, 

bravely  fighting  for  his  country  and  religion,. fell« 

vorthy  of  his  name  and  imperial  dignity,  buried 

under  a  mountain  of  the  ilain'*.    With  the  empire 

^  of  the  Greeks  their  religious  eftablKhment  was  an« 

nihilated;  and  though  a  partial  toleration  w^sac 

firft  permitted,    the  religious  defpotifm  of  their 

conquerors  foon  contracted  it  within  more  confined 

limits,  and  reduced  the  Chriftian  religion  and  its 

profeflbrs  to  the  miferable  (late  in  which  they  ac 

prefent  cxift  under  the  yoke  of  the  Ottomans. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  we  have 

already  feen  that  the  Latin  Church  was  divided 

into  two  great  fadions,  and  was  governed  by  two 

contending  pontiffs,  Boniface  IX.  who  remained 

^t  Rome,   and  Bencdift    XIII,   who  refided  ac 

Avignon.     Upon   the  death  of  the  former,  the 

cardinals  of  his  party  raifed  to  the  pontificate,  in 

the  year  1404,  Cofmat  de  Meliorati,  whoafiumed 

the  name  of  Innocent  VII.  and  held  that  high  dig* 

nity  during  the  fliort  fpace  of  two  years  only. 

After  hisdeceafe,  Angeli  Carrario,  a  Venetian  car^. 

dinal,  was  chofen  in  his  room,  and  ruled  the  Roman 

faftion  under  the  title  of  Gregory  Xll.     A  plan 

of  reconciliation  was,  however,  formed  j  and  the 

contending  pontifis  bound  thei,nfelves,  each  by  an 

oaih,   to   make  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  the 

*  Gibbon'^  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ri. 

0.3  P«pal 
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f  apEil  cWit,  if  that  (lep  (hoiild  be  adjudged  ne- 
oeti^  to  protnote  the  peace  and  welfiu*e  of  the 
ehurch  i  but  they  both  violated  diis  folemn  obli* 
gatitm.  Benedift  XHL  befieged  in  Avignon  by 
tiie  king  of  France,  in  the  yeaf  140S9  &ved  him- 
felf  by  fiigfatj  retiring  firfl  into  Cataknlia^  his  nativt 
country,  and  afcerwards  to  Perpignan.  Hence^ 
ei^t  or  nine  of  the  cardinals^  who  adiierod  to  fais^ 
oauie,  finding  themfelves  deferced  by  their  pope, 
changed  their  party;  and,  joining  publicly  with  the 
cardinals  of  Gregory  XII.  they  agreed  tog^faer  to 
aflemble  a  council  at  Pifa,  on  the  95th  of  j^4a^ch9 
1409,  in  order  to  heal  the  diviiions  and  faAions 
\('hich  bad  fo  Ibng  rent  the  papal  empire.  This 
council,  hoxvever,  which  was  deligned  to  clofe  the 
wounds  of  the  church,  had  an  efted  quite  contrary 
to  that  which  was  univerfally  expeded,  and  only 
ferved  to  open  a  new  breach,  and  to  excite  ne>v 
diviiions.  Its  proceedings  were  indeed  vigorous, 
and  its  meafures  were  acconopanied  with  a  juft  fe* 
verity.  A  heavy  fentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  againfl  the 
contending  pontiffs,  who  were  both  declared 
guilty  of  herefy,  perjury,  and  contumacy,  unwor- 
thy of  the  fmallefl:  tokens  of  honour  or  refpeft,  and 
confcquemly  feparated  fix)m  the  communion  of  the 
church.  This  ftep  was  followed  by  the  eleftion 
of  one  pontiff  in  their  place.  Theeleftion  was 
made  on  the  25th  of  June,  and  fell  upon  Peter  of 
Candia,  known  in  the  papal  annals  by  the  name  of 

Alexander 
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Alexander  V.*  but  all  the  decrees  and  proceedings 
tf  this  famous  council  were  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  condemned  pontiffs^  who  continued  to  enjojr 
the  privileges  and  to  perform  the  fundtions  of  the 
papacy,  as  if  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  remove 
diem  from  that  dignity.  Benedid  afTembled  a 
council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory,  another  nea^ 
Aquileia,  in  the  diftrift  of  FriuU.  The  latter, 
however,  apprehending  the  refentment  of  the  Ve- 
netians'f',  made  his  efcape  in  a  clandeftine  man* 
Der  6mn  the  territory  of  Aquileia,  arrived  at  Caieta, 
wheM  he  threw  himfelf  upon  the  protection  of 
Ladiflaus,  king  of  Naples ;  and,  in  the  year  1412, 
he  fled  to  Rimini. 

Thus  was  the  government  of  the  Chriftian  church 
violently  aflbmed  by  three  contending  chiefs,  who 
loaded  each  other  with  reciprocal  malediftions, 
calumnies,  and  excommunications.  Alexander 
V.  who  had  been  eledted  pontiff  at  the  council  of 
Pifa,  died  at  Bologna  in  the  year  1410  ;  and  the 
fixteen  cardinals,  who  attended  him  in  that  city^ 
immediately  filled  up  the  vacancy,  by  cboofing,  as 
his  fucceifor,  Balthafar  Cofla,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
was  deftitute  of  all  principles  both  of  religion  and 

*  See  L'EnfaDt's  Hifioire  du  Concile  de  Pifct  published  iq 
4to.  at  Amfterdaniy  in  the  year  1724.— Franc.  Pagi  Bre?iar. 
PoQtif.  Romanor.  torn.  iv.  p.  jjo.^-Bofluet*  DefenHo  Decrett 
Gallicani  de  Potcdate  Ecdefiaftica,  torn.  ii.  p*  1 7*  &c. 

f  He  had  offended  the  Vcnctiani  by  depofing  their  patriarch 
Antpny  Panciarini«  and  putting  Aothony  dv  Paot,  the  bifhop  of 
CgjD«ordsa|  In  hit  ptace* 

Qj.  probity 
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probity^andi^boaiTumed  the  title  of  John  XXllL* 
The  difpofitions  and  habits  of  the  warlike  pontiff 
were  little  calculated  for  producing  the  re-union  of 
the  church.  His  firft  efforts  were  direfted  againft 
Ladiilaus^  king  of  Naples  ;  but  his  infolence  was 
fevcrely  puniflKd  by  that  monarch,  who  compelled 
him  to  leave  Rome,  whence  he  fled  to  Bononia. 
The  duration  of  the  fchifm  in  the  papacy  was  a 
fource  of  many  calamities,  and  became  daily  more 
detrimental  both  to  the  civil  and  religious  interefts 
of  thofe  nations,  who  were  ihfefted  with  the  fpirit 
of  the  contending  parties.  Hence  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  the  king  of  France,  and  feveral  other 
European  princes,  employed  all  their  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity, and  fpared  neitiicr  labour  nor  expence,  in 
reftoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  church,  and  unit- 
ing it  again  under  one  fpiritual  head.     The  pon- 

^  In  a  council  held  at  Rome  by  this  pope,  at  the  fiifl  felTiont 
happened  the  adventure  of  the  owl.  After  the  mafs  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  all  being  fcated,  and  John  fitting  on  his  throne,  fuddenly 
a  fright  fijl  owl  came  fcrcaming  out  of  his  hole,  and  placed  himfclf 
jufl  before  the  pope,  flaring  earneftly  upon  him.  The  arrival  of 
this  no^urnal  biid,  in  the  day-time,  caufed  many  fpeculations ; 
fome  took  it  for  an  ill  omen,  and  were  territied  ;  otheis  fmilcd, 
and  whifpcrcd  to  each  other  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  had  afliimed  » 
flrange  form  to  appear  in.  As  to  the  pope,  he  blufhed,  and  was 
111  a  fwcat,  and  arofe,  and  brake  up  the  aflembly.  But  at  the  neit 
fellion,  the  owl  cook  his  place  again,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  John, 
IS  ho  was  moredilniaycd  than  before,  and  ordered  them  to  drive 
away  the  bird.  A  pleafing  fight  it  was,  to  behold  the  prelates 
ocviipifd  in  hunting  him  ;  for  he  would  not  decamp.  At  Ufl 
they  killed  liin:,  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  by  flinging  their 
c^^^Ql-  ^X,  hiir.. 
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liffs  could  not,  however^  be  perfuadcd  by  any 
means  to  prefer  the  peace  of  the  cliurch  to  the 
gratification   of  their  ambition  ;  fo  that  no  other 
poffible  method  of  accommodating  this  unfortunate 
conteft  remained,  than  chatof  aflembling  a  general 
council,  in  which  the  contrcverfy  might  be  exa- 
mmcil  and  terminated  by  the  judgment  and  deci* 
I    fion  of  the  univerfal  chi;rch.     This  council  was  ac* 
cordingly  fummoned  to  meet  at  Conftance,  in  the 
year  14(4,  by  John  XXIIT.  who  was  engaged  ia 
ibis  meafure  by  the  entreaties  of  Sigifmund,  and 
the  expedlation  that  the  decrees  of  the  afTerably 
would  be  favourable  to  his  intercfts.     He  appear- 
ed in  perfon,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  cardi- 
nals and  bi(hops>  at  this  celebrated  council,  which 
was  alfo  honoured  with  the  prefence  of  the  empe- 
ror Sigifmtmd,  and  of  a  great  number  of  German 
rnntc5,  and  wiih  that  of  theambalfadors  of  all  the 
European  (laces,  whofe  monarchs  or  regents  could 
lot  be  ptrfortally  prefenc  at  the  decifion.     As  a 
preliminary  to  the  deliberations  of  the  council, 
John,  conjointly  with  the  other  pretenders  to  the 
Papacy,  was  required  to  engage  that  he  would  re* 
^inquifli  the  pontifical  chair,   if  fuch  a  meafure 
Oiould  befv)und  ncceflary  to  the  extirpation  <f  the 
^chifm,     Tiie  wary   pope  endeavoured   to  evade 
tills  agieemeat  by  fludied  delays,  and  by  expref- 
fing  his  aflVnt  in  ambiguous  terms-     He  was  at 
^engih,  bowcverj  pcrfuaded  to  comply  uirh  this  rc- 
S^'if.tion,  and  this   promife  was  confirnnd  by  a 
Solemn  oath  ;  but  he  feizcd  the  fi|:ft  opponuiiity  10 
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withdraw  from  the  city,  in  the  full  expedation  duic 
his  abfence  would  prn^ent  the  deliberations  of  the 
counciU    In  this  hope  he  was  difappointed. 

The  great  purpofe  indeed  of  the  convocation 
was  to  heal  the  fchifm  which  had  fo  long  rent  the 
papacy ;  and  this  purpofe  was  happily  accom* 
pliflied.  It  was  folemnly  declared,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  fei&ons  of  this  council,  by  two  decrees, 
that  the  Roman  ponttfTwas  inferior  and  (ubjeA  toa 
general  aflembly  of  the  univerfal  church ;  and  die 
authority  of  the  councils  was  cfTeftually  vindicated 
and  maintained  at  the  fame  time.  This  vigorous 
proceeding  prepared  the  way  for  the  degradation 
of  John  XXIII.  who,  during  the  twelfth  feffion, 
was  unanimouily  depofed  from  the  pondficate,  aod 
Martin  V.  elected  in  his  ftead. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
council  were  not  all  equally  direfted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  peace  and  good  order.  But  the  perfecu* 
tion  of  the  heretics  which  fucceeded,  difgraced  the 
rational  and  prudent  meafures  which  were  adopted 
f  jr  the  regulation  of  the  popedom.  Before  the 
meeting  of  this  council,  confiderable  commotions 
had  been  raifed  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  Bohemia,  concerning  religious 
opinions.  A  principal  party  in  thefe  difputes  was 
John  Hufs,  fo  called  from  Huffinetz  in  Bohemia, 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  the  univerfity  of 
Prague,  where  he  ftudied,  Hufs  was  early  diftin- 
guiflbed,  and  was  honoured  while  a  very  young  man  ^^ 
with  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Wicfcliff  **•  Afterr^ 
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tiiuiig  his  degree  he  continued  to  refide  at  Prague, 
vdA  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  fandity  of  his  manners  and  the  purity 
of  his  dodrine.     He  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  un- 
common erudition  and  eloquence,  and  was  chofea 
tofiilthe  important  ftmftions  of  profeflbr  of  divi- 
mty  in  the  univerfity,  as  well  as  thofe  of  paftor  ia 
Cbe  church  of  that  city.     T  his  eminent  eccielioftic 
declaimed  with  vehemence  againft  the  vices  which 
kad  corrupted  all  the  different  ranks  and  orders  of 
tire  clergy  :  he  even  went  farther  5  and,  from  the 
year  1408,  ufed  his  mod  afliduous  endeavours  to 
wididraw  the  univerfity  of  Prague  from  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  Gregory  XIL    whom  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  had  hitherto  acknowledged  as  the  lawful 
»  head  of  the  church.     Such  an  open  defiance  of  the 
cftablifhed  hierarchy    could   fcarcely  cfcape  the 
notice  of  thofe  who  were  intcrcfted  in  its  fupport  ; 
the  archbifhop  of  Prague  therefore,  and  the  clergy 
bgeneral^who  5vere  warmly  attached  to  the  inter- 
ns of  Gregory,  became  naturally  exafperated  at 
thcfc  proceedings.     A  violent  difpute  arofe  be- 
^ccn  the  incenfed  prelate  and  the  zealous  rcfor- 
iJicr,  which  the  latter  greatly  inflamed  and  aug- 
mented by  his  pathetic  exclamations  againft  the 
^iirt  of  Rome,  and  rhe    corruptions  prevalent 
^tDong  the  facerdotal  orders  j  he  even  proceeded 
'^o  recommend  openly  the  writings  and  opinions  of 
Wickliff*.     Hence  an  accufation  was    brought 


«. 


*  See  Laur.  Byzioii  Diarium  Belli  t^uffitici,  ia  Lodwig'tf 
*v.cliquift  Manufcriptoruio,  torn.  vi.  p.  127* 
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againfl  hicn,  in  the  year  141  o,  before  the  tribunat 
of  John  XXIII.  by  whom  he  was  folemnly  ex- 
pelled from  the  communion  of  the  church.  He 
treated,  it  is  true,  this  excommunication  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  fortitude  and  zeal,  which  be  dif- 
covered  on  this  occafion,  were  almoft  univerfklly 
applauded. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  piety  was  truly  fer- 
vent and  fincere,  though  his  zeal  was  perhaps  ra- 
ther too   violent,  and  his   prudence  not  always: 
equally  circumfped,  was  fummoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  council  of  Conftance.     He  was  obedient 
to  this  order,  and  thought  himfelffecured  from  the: 
n^e  of  his  enemies,  by  the  fafe-conduA  which  ha 
been  granted  him  by  the  emperor  Sigifmund*,  foi 
his  journey  to  Conftance,  hisrefidence  in  chat  place 
and  his  return  to  his  own  country.  Hufswas  accom 
panied  on  this  occalion  by  his  faithful  and  intimat 
friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  voluntarily  earner 
to  the  council  with  the  generous  defign  of  fupport— - 
ing  and  feconding  his  fellow  labourer.     Jerom 
had  early   imbibed  in  England  the  dodrines  o 
WicklifF,  and   had  brought  home  to  his  nativ 
country  the  books  of  that  reformer.     When  Huf^ 
appeared  before  the  council,  he  declaimed,  withn. 
extraordinary  vehemence,  againft  theabufes  of  ther 

*  Sigifmund  bafcly  furrendcrcd  Hufs,  on  this  occafion,  \a^ 
bis  enemies  ;  and  when  the  intrepid  reformer  fixed  his  eyes  ftea-^* 
dily  upon  him,  he  was  obfci  ved  to  blufli.  It  is  faid  that  CKarU 
V.  being  importuned  by  Eccius  to  arreft  Luther,  notwithftandinj 
the  fafe-condu£t  granted  him,  rflplied,  <<  I  will  not  blufh  wit! 
my  ^xtifmSoi  SigifAund."    L'fiofaat* 
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church  i  but  this  freedom  was  not  conlidercd  as 
unUwful  in  the  council  of  Confbtncc,  where  the 
tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  facerdotal  and  monalllc  orders,  were  cen« 
fured  with  unrefertred  feverity.     Perfonal  enmity 
'was  however  fuppofed  to  co-operate  with  ecclcfi- 
afticai  tyranny,  in  the  perfecution  of  the  Bohemian 
reformer.     His  adtive  and  malignant  adverfaries 
coloured  the  accufation  brought  againft  him,  with 
^  fuch  artifice  and  fuccefs,  that  he  was  caft  into  pri- 
fon,  declared  an  heretic,  becaufe  be  refufed  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  council,  commanding  him  to  plead 
guilty  againft  the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  and 
was  burnt  alive,  the  6th  of  July,  1415.  The  cour- 
age, which  he  had  manifefted  in  the  pulpit,  did  not 
forfake  him  at  the  ftake ;  he  endured  with  unparal- 
leled  magnanimity  and   refignation  the  dreadful 
puniftiment,  cxprefling  in  his  laft  moments  the 
nobleft  fentimcnts  of  love  to  God,  and  the  moft 
triumphant  hope  of  the  accompliftimentof  thofe 
promifes  with   which  the  Gofpel  arms  the  true 
Chriftian  at  the  approach  of  eternity.     The  fame 
unhappy  fate  was  endured  by  Jerome.     Terrified 
however  by  the  near  profpedof  a  cruel  death,  Je- 
rome at  f^rft  appeared  wilting  to  fubmit  to  the 
orders  of  the  council,  s^nd  to  abandon  the  tenets 
and  opinions  which  he  had  afGrmed  in  his  writings. 
But  this  fubmidion  was  not  attended  with  the  ad* 
vantages  he  expeded  from  it,  nor  did  it  deliver 
bim  from  the  clofe  aud  fevere  confinement  in  which 

he 
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he  was  retained.  He  therefore  refumed  bis  forti* 
tiuJe,  profeiTed  anew,  with  an  heroic  conftancyj 
the  opinions  which  the  fudden  impreflion  of  fear 
had  caufed  him  to  defert,  and  maintained  them  in 
the  flames,  in  which  he  expired  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1416. 

Before  fentence  had  been  pronounced  againft 
John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  £:imous 
WicklifF,  whofe  opinions  they  were  fuppofed  10 
adopt,  and  who  was  Jong  fince  dead,  was  called 
from  his  reft  before  this  tribunal,  and  his  memory 
wasfolcmnly  branded  with  infamy  by  a  decree  of 
the  council*  On  the  4th  of  Ma}^,  in  the  year  14159 
a  long  lift  of  proportions,  fele6ted  from  his  writ- 
ings, was  examined  and  condemned ;  and  an  orders 
was  iflued,  to  commit  all  his  works,  together  with 
his  bones,  to  the  flames.  On  the  14th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, the  aflembled  fathers  paflTed  the  celebrated, 
decree,  which  took  the  cup  from  the  laity  in  th& 
celebration  of  the  cucharift,  ordered  that  the  Lord's 
fupper  fliould  be  received  by  them  only  in  one 
kind,  I.  e.  the  bread,  and  rigoroufly  prohibited  the 
communion  in  both  kinds.  This  decree  was  oc* 
cafioned  by  complaints  which  had  been  exhibited 
of  the  conduft  of  Jacobellus  De  Mifa,  curate  of 
the  parifti  of  St.  Michad  at  Prague,  who,  about  a 
year  before  this,  had  been  perfuaded  by  Peter  of 
Drefden  to  adminifter  the  Lord's  fupper  in  both 
kinds,and  was  followed  in  this  by  feveral  churches^. 

*'  ^vzmii  Dior lum  HtfJ^ticum,  v.  134. 
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The  council,  being  informed  of  tUs  circumftance 
by  one  of  the  Bohemian  bifhops,  thought  proper  to 
q>pofe  with  vigour  the  progrefs  of  this  herefy ; 
and  therefore  they  enadted  the  flatute,  which  or- 
dered the  communion  to  be  adminiftered  to  the 
laity  in  one  kind  only,  and  which  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  a  law  in  the  church  of  Rome.  After 
tbefe  and  fome  other  afts,  more  zealous  than  ufeful 
to  the  church,  and  much  lefs  to  the  real  intereils  of 
Chriflianity,  this  famous  council  was  diflblved  on 
the  22d  of  April,  141 8,  having  continued  fitting 
for  the  extended  fpace  of  three  years  and  fix 
months* 

Previous  to  the  diflblution  of  the  aflembly,  a  de« 
cree  was  ena^ed  nn  favour  of  the  frequent  aflem- 
bling  of  general  councils,  for  the  prefervation  of 
good  order  in  the  church.  Two  were  accordingly 
appointed,  the  firfl  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
which  was  to  be  fucceeded  by  another  three  years 
afterwards.  A  longer  period  than  five  years  had 
however  elapfed,  before  a  council  was  convened  : 
but  the  remonftrances  of  thofe,  whofe  zeal  for  the 
reformation  of  the  chi^rch  interefted  them  in  this 
(▼ent^  prevailed  at  length  over  the  flratagems 
vhich  were  repeatedly  employed  to  defer  it ;  and 
Miirtin  V.  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Pavia, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  Sienna,  and  thence  to 
BafiK  The  pope  did  not  live  to  be  a  witnefs  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  afiTembly,  being  carried  off 
by  a  fydden  death,  oa  the  2)  ft  day  of  February, 

in 
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in  the  year  1431,  about  the  time  when  the  council 

-was to  meet.  He  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  Gar 

■ 

*  bricl  Condolmcriis,  a  native  of  Venice,  and  biihop 
of  Sienna,  who  is  known  by  the  tiile  of  Eugenius 
IV.  This  poniiflf  approved  of  all  the  meafures 
uhich  had  been  entered  into  by  bis  prcdeceffor,  in 
relation  to  the  aflembling  of  the  council  at  Bafil, 
which  was  accordingly  opened  the  23d  of  July, 
143 1,  under  the  fupcrintendancc  of  Cardinal  Jiv- 
lian  Cefarini,  who  performed  the  functions  ofprcfi- 
d.nt,  in  ihe  abfence  of  Eugenius. 

On  the  firft  meeting  of  ihis  council,  it  appeared, 
by  its  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  the  decrees 
which  it  cnadcd,  that  the  alfembled  fathers  were 
firmly  refolved  tp  effect  the  great  purpofe  of  their 
affcmbling.  Eugenius  IV.  became  alarmed  at  the 
profpeft  of  a  reformation,  and,  beholding  with 
t-rror  the  Zealand  dtfignsof  thefefpiritual  phyfi- 
cians,  attempted  twice  the  diflblution  of  thecouncil. 
His  repeated  attempts  were  vigoroufly  and  fuccefs- 
fuUy  oppofcd  by  the  affcmbled  fathers,  who  proved 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Conftancc,  and  by 
other  arguments  equally  conclufive,  that  the  conn* 
cil  was  fuperior,  in  point  of  authority,  to  the  pope, 
1  his  controverly,  which  was  the  firft  that  had  arifen 
between  a  council  and  the  pope,  was  terminated 
in  the  month  of  November,  1433,  by  the  filence 
and  conceflions  of  the  latter,  who,  the  month  fol- 
lowing, wrote  a  letter  from  Rome,  containing  his 
approbation  of  thecouncil,  and  his  acknowledge 
mcnt  'of  lc2  authority, 

Thefc 
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Thcfe  preliminary  fftcafures  being  concluded, 
jic  council  proceeded  with  zeal  and  aftiviry  to 
iic  accontpUlhment'of  the  important  purpofes  for 
vhrch  It  was  aflembled.  The  pope's  legated  were 
idmitted  as  members  of  the  coimcil^  but  not  be- 
bre  they  had  declared  upon  oath  that  they  would 
libmic  to  the  decrees  which  fliould  be  ehicElted  ik 
t,  and  more  particularly  that  they  woiild  adheft 

0  the  laws  which  had  been  framed  in  the  council 
)f  Conftance,  in  relation  to  the  fupremacy  of  ge- 
leral  councils,  and  the  fubordination  of  the  pon* 
iffs  to  their  authority  and  jurifdiftion.  Nay^ 
hcfc  very  laws,  which  the  popes  beheld  with  fach 
ivcrfion  and  horror,  were .  folemnly  renewed  by 
he  council,  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  year  1434; 
md  on  the  9th  of  the  fame  month,  in  the  follow- 
ng  year,  the  Annates,  as  they  were  called,  were 
)ublicly  abolifhed,  notwithllanding  the  oppofition 
vhicli  was  made  to  this  meafure  by  the  legates  of 
he  Roman  fee.      On  the  a5th  of  Mafch,   1436, 

1  confeffion  of  faith  was  read,  which  every  pontiff 
vas  to  fubfcribe  ori  the  day  of  his  eledlion  ;  the 
lumber  of  cardinals  was  reduced  to  twenty-four, 
md  the  papal  impofitiohs,  called— Expedatives* 
iefervations,  and  Provifions— -were  entirely  annul- 
ed.  Thefe  meafures,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  na- 
urc,  provoked  Eugenius  in  the  higheft  degree,  and 
nduced  him  to  form  a  defign  either  for  removing 
his  troublefome  and  enterprifing  council  into 
taly,  or  ereding  a  new  council  in  oppofition  to 
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it,  which  might  fix  bounds  to  its  zeal  for  die  re- 
formation of  the  church.      On  the  7th  of  Maj, 
in  the  year  1437,  ^^^  aflembled  fathers  having,  on 
account  of  the  Greeks,  come  to  a  refolution  of" 
holding  a  council  at  Bafil,  Avignon,  or  fome  city^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  intra£lable  pontiff  op^ 
pofed  this  motion,  and  maintained  that  it  flioulf 
be  transferred  into  Italy.    Each  of  the  contendin 
parties  perfevercd,  with  the  utmoft  obflinacy,  i 
the  refolution  thev  had  taken,  and  a  warm  and  vi 
lent  conteft  enfued  between  the  pope  and  the  cour^ 
cil.      The  latter  fummoned  Eugenius  to  appes^ 
before  them  at  Bafil,  the  26th  day  of  July,  143*7, 
in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduft ;  but 
the  pontiff,  inftead  of  complying  with  this  fum« 
mons,  iffued  a  decree,  by  which  he  pretended  to 
diffolve  the  council,  and  to  affcmble  another  at  Fer- 
rara.     The  decree  was,  indeed,  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  council,  which,  with  the  confentof 
the  emperor,  the   king  of  Francey  and  fevcral 
other  princes,  continued  its  deliberations  at  Bafil 
and,  on  the  28th  of  September  in  the  fame  year 
pronounced  a  fcnrence  of  contumacy  againft  tl 
rebellious  pontiff,  for  having  refufed  to  obey  th* 
order. 

In  die  year  143S,  Eugenius  in  perfon  ope 
the  council  which  he  had  fummoned  to  mee 
Ferrara,  and  at  the  fecond  fefnons  publifhe 
excommunication  againll  the  failicrs  affembl 
Bafi).      On  the  other  hand,   the  council  of 
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-scafperated  by  the  imperious  proceedings  of  Euge- 
iius,  depofed  him  from  the  papacy  on  the  25th  of 
Tunc,  in  the  year  1439  »  but  this  vigorous  meafure 
iras  not  approved  by  the  European  potentates.  It 
oay  be  eafily  conceived  what  an  impreflion  this 
%bp  made  upon  the  affronted  pontiff;  his  patience 
xcame  wholly  exhaufted  ;  and  he  devoted^  for  the 
!econd  time,  to  damnation  the  members  of  the 
iXHincil  of  Bafil,  by  a  folemn  and  mod  fevere  edidt^ 
in  which  alfo  he  declared  all  their  a6bs  null,  and 
di  their  proceedings  unlawful.  This  new  peal  of 
papal  thunder  was  held  in  derifion  by  the  council 
of  Bafil,  wbO)  periifting  in  their  purpofe,  eledted 
another  pontiff,  and  raifed  to  that  important  dig* 
nity,  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  at  that  time 
fcfided  in  the  mod  profound  folitude  at  a  delicious 
retreat,  called  Ripaille,  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Leman  lake.  This  pontiff  is  known  in  the  papal 
annals  by  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

The  council  which  at  firft  affembled  at  Ferrara, 
^as  transferred  to  Florence,  and  the  deliberations 

■ 

of  its  members  were  chiefly  direfted  to  effefting  a 
Reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
Churches.  At  this  council  the  Greek  emperor 
fohn  Paleologvis  perfonally  attended,  accompanied 
>y  his  brother  Demetrius  Jofeph,  patriarch  of 
-onftantinople,  Marcus  Eugenius,  bifliop  of 
iiphefus,  and  other  confiderable  perfons.  As  the 
xibje^rs  in  difpute  were  intricate,  it  was  judged  ex- 
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.pedient  to  commie  the  decifion  to  a  few  perfbos 
fele<5ted  from  both  parties.     At  the  head  of  the 
Greek  arbitrators,  was  the  learned  Beflkrion,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  Latins,  and  indeed  was  after*. 
wards  made  a  cardinal  in  the  Rom iQi  Church.   Bjr 
the  influence  chiefly  of  this  great  man ,  and  tke 
emperor's   earned  folicitudc   to  obtain  fuccoun 
againd  the  Turks,  the  difpute  was  terminated, and 
the  fubmiffive  Greeks  agreed  to  obfcrve  as  articles 
of  faith  the  proceffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  fram 
the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father;  the  doftrine  of  pur- 
gatory ;  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread ;  and  the  fu- 
premacy  of  the  pope.     Marcus,  bi(hop  of  Ephe- 
fus,  was  the  only  protefler  on  this  occafion,  and 
no  biibes  could  induce  him  to  make  the  flightefi 
concefilon  of  his  principles.     Such  a  league,  how* 
ever,  which  had  no  cement  but  that  of  artifice 
and   momentary  intereft,    could   not  long  con- 
tinue.    The  deputies,  on  their  return  to  Conftan* 
linople,  complained   that  they  had  been  grofsljr 
deceived,  and  difavowed  the  whole  of  what  thejT 
had  apparently  tranfkckcd. 

Eugenius,  who  had  been  the  occafion  of  th 
new  fchifm  in  the  fee  of  Rome,  died  in  the  mont 
of  February,  1447,  and  was  fucceeded,  in  a  fe^;^^ 
weeks,  by  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  bifliop  of  Bologna  -^ 
who  filled  the  pontificate  under  the  denomina^oi — 
of  Nicholas  V.  This  eminent  prelate  had,  i 
point  of  merit,  the  belt  pretenfions  poflible  to  ch 
papal  throne.      Under  his  pontificate,  the  Eur 
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pcui  princes,  particularly' the  king  of  France,  ex- 

mcd  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  rcftore  tranquillity 

ami  union  m  the  Latin  Church,  and  their  efforts 

'  wtrt  crowned  with  the  defircd  fuccefs.      in  the 

year  1449,  Felix  V.  refigtied  the  papal  chair,  and 

returned  to  his  delightful  hermitage  ^t  Riipaille, 

While  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Bafil  aflembled 

at  Laufanhe,   ratified  his-  voluntary  abdication, 

and,  l^  a  folemn  decree,  ordered  the  univerfal 

church  to  fiibrait  to  the  jiirifdidion  df  Nicholas 

as  their  lawful  pontiff.     Nicholas  proclaimed  this 

treaty  of  peace  with  great  pomp  on  the  i8tli  o|: 

June,  in  the  fame  year,  and  fee  the  feal  of  his  ap* 

probation  and  authority  to  the  ads  and  decrees  of 

the  council  of  Bafil. 

In  the  feries  of  pontiffs  who  governed  the  church 
during  this  century,  the  laft,  in  order  of  time,  was 
Alexander  VI.  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  originally  of 
the  name  of  Roderic  Borgia.      That  fome  mon- 
ftcrs  Ihould  have  exifted  among  fo  extended  a  fuc- 
ccfficn,  as  the  poflclfors  of  the  papal  throne,  who 
'^^cre  raifed  to  that  dignity  through  various  motives 
3nd  intcrefts,  is  furely  not  to  be  wondered  at;  and 
^naong  thefe  none  are  branded  with  ftronger  marks 
of  infamy  than  the  houfe  of  Borgia.     An  inordi- 
nate affeftion  for  his  childien  was  the  principal 
fource  of  the  crimes  wiiich  Alexander  commuted. 
He  had  four  fons.  by  a  concubine  with  whom  lie 
V^ad  hved  many  years,  and  among  thefe  was  the 
Mifunous  Csefar  Borgia.     A  daughter  named  Lu- 
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cretia  was  likewife  among  the  fruits  of  this  uit- 
lawful  commerce.  The  tendernefs  of  the  pontil 
for  his  fpurious  offspring  was  exceflive  beyond  al 
ei^preffion  ;  his  only  aim  was  to  load  them  wit  J 
riches  and  honours;  and,  in  the  execution  c 
this  purpofe,  he  trampled  with  contempt  upoi 
every  pbftacle,  which  the  demands  of  juftjce,  tfe 
dictates  of  reafon,  and  the  remonflrances  of  re- 
ligion^  )aid  in  his  way.  Thus  he  perfifted  in  his 
profligate  career  until  the  year  1503^  when  the 
poifon  which  he  and  his  Ton  Csefar  had  mingled 
for  other3j  who  (lood  in  the  way  of  their  avarice 
and  ambition^  cut  fhort^  by  a  happy  millake^  bi$ 
own  days. 
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CHAP.    ir. 

OPDOCTRINES,  RtTES  AVD  CEREMONIES  IN  THE 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

MubDmations  to  the  Saints — FeftivaloftheTransfiguratim 
-^IndulgenciS  granted,  to  all  who  Jhould  devoutly  celebrate 
the  Immaculate  Conce^ion, 

FEW  alterations  appear  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  eilabliihed  religion  of  this  century.  Th? 
reputation  of  Chriftian  knowledge  and  piety  was 
eafily  acquired ;  and  was  laviQied  upon  thofe  who 
profcffed  a. profound  veneration  for  the  facred  or- 
der, who  ftudied  to  render  the  faints  propitious 
by  frequent  and  rich  donations,  who  were  exaft 
and  regular  in  the  obfervance  of  the  ftated  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  who  had  fufiicient 
wealth  to  pay  the  fines  which  the  papal  quefton 
I^ad  annexed  to  the  commiilion  of  all  the  difier- 
ent  degrees  of  tranfgreflion,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
purchafe  indulgences.  Such  were  the  ingredi- 
ents of  ordinary  piety  ;  but  fuch  as  added  to 
thefc  a  certain  degree  of  aufterity  and  bodily 
niortification  were  placed  in  the  highefl  order  of 
devotees,  and  confidered  as  the  pecuhar  favourites 
of  heaven, 
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Though  the  more  rational  and  judicious  of  d 
Roman  pontiffs  complained  of  the  increafed  mu 
titude  of  ceremonies,  feftiva)s,  and  temples,  an 
did  not  feem  unwilling  to  have  this  enormot 
mafs  fomewhat  diminiflied,  each  of  them  di 
tinguifhed  hi;  own  pontificate  by  fome  nQW  inft 
tution,  and  thought  it  ^  duty  to  perpetuate  h 
fame  by  fome  new  edidk  of  this  nature.  Thi 
Calixtus  III.  to  immortalize  the  remembrance  i 
the  deliverance  of  Belgrade  from  the  viftorioi 
arms  of  Mahomet  II.  who  had  been  obliged  t 
raife  the  '  fi^g^  of  that  city,  ordered,  iii  the  yea 
1456,  the  feftival  in  honour  of  the  transfiguratioi 
of  Cbrifl:  (which  had  been  celebrated  in  fotn 
places  by-  private  authority  before  this  period)  t< 
be  religioufly  obfervcd  throughout  all  the  wefter 
world.  Sixtus  IV.  alfo,  in  the  year  1476,  grant 
rd  indulgences,  by  an  exprefs  and  particular  edifl 
to  all  thofe  who  (hould  devoutly  celebrate  an  an 
nual  feftival  in  honour  of  the  immaculate  con 
teption  of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  with  refped  t 
which  none  of  the  popes  before  him  had  though 
proper  to  make  any  exprefs  declaration,  or  an 
pofitive  appointment^.  The  other  additions  t« 
the  Roman  ritual,  relating  to  the  worlhip  of  th 
Virgib  Mary,  public  and  private  prayers,  and  th 
traffic  of  indulgences,  are  of  too  litttle  importanc 

♦  Sec  Raph.  Volatcrrani  Comment.  UrbaDi,  lib.  viii.  f.  28( 
JEaeai  Silvius,  De  Statu  Europx  fub  Frederico  III.  cap.  z.  i 
Frehcri  Seriptor.  Rerum  Germanicar.  torn.  ii.  p.  104. 
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to  deferve  an  exaft  enumeration.  We  need  not" 
fuch  a  particular  detail  to  convince  us,  that  in  this 
century  religion  was  reduced  to  mere  (hew,  a 
(hew  compofed  of  pompous  abfurdities  and  (plen- 
did  trifles  *. 

*  So  little  wu  the  ccdefiaftical  canon,  whicb  forbid*  prieftt 
to  beir  annSf  regarded^  that  a  bifhop  newly  eledled  at  Hildefhun, 
inquiring  after  the  library  of  his  predeceflbr,  was  condiidied  to 
an  nricnal  full  of  all  military  weapons :  Thefe  are  the  books,  faid 
they,  of  which  your  predeccflbrs  made  ufe,  and  which  you  muft 
nfe  to  defend  your  church  againft  the  ufurpations  of  your  ad^- 
loonu    ^'^nfant* 
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CHAP.    III. 

OF   THE    SECTS   WHICH    APPEARED    IN    THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

WickKffites —  Waldenfa — Savanarola  — Boheman  Troublis 

from  thi  DtfctpUs  of  Huts. 

PERSECUTION,  though  it  might  ftifle,  could 
not  wholly  extinguifh  the  latent  fparks  of  re* 
formation  which  were  difFufed  through  moft  parts 
of  Chriftendom.      In  England  and  Scotland^  the 
difciples  of  WicklifF,  whom  the  multitude  had 
ftigmatifed  with  the  tide  of  Lollards,  continued  to 
inveigh  againft  the  defpotic  laws  of  the  pontiffs, 
and  the  licentious  manners  of  the  clergy  *.     The 
Waldenfes,  though  opprcffed  on  all  fides  and  front 
every  quarter,  raifed  their  voices,  even  in  the  re- 
mote valleys  and  lurking-places  whither  they  were 
driven  by  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  all  reflcfting  pcrfons  to  the 
expiring  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue.      Even  in. 
Italy  many,  and  among  others  the  famous  Savana- 
rola, had  the  courage  to  declare  that  Rome  wass- 
become  the  image  of  Babylon ;  and  this  opinion, 
was  foon  adopted  by  multitudes  of  all  ranks  andl 

*  Sec  Wilkins,  Magnit  Bntann.  et  HflKrn.  torn,  iv.     Wood^ 
Antiq.  Oxon.  torn.  i.  p.  20i.  204. 

conditions*. 
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Coiiflitianst  But  tfie  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
^Tkjdi  monks^  perfuaded  that  their  honours^  influ- 
-^Occ,  and  riches,  would  diminifli  in  proportion  to 
tl>e  ipcreafe  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and 
^receive  inexpreffible  detriment  from  the  downfall 
of  fuperftition,  oppofed  every  thing  that  bore  the 
rcmoteft  afpeft  of  a  reformation,  and  impofed 
filence  upon  thefe  importunate  cenfors,  by  the  for- 
xxiidable  authority  of  fire  and  fword. 

The  religious  diflenfions  which  had  been  excited 
in  Bohemia  by  the  miniftry  of  John  Hufs  and  his 
<lifciple  Jacobellus  de  Mifa,  were  greatly  inflamed 
\)j  the  deplorable  fate  of  Hufs  and  Jerome  of 
IPn^ue,  and  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  which 
^was  carried  on  with  the  mod  favage  and  unparal- 
leled  barbarity.      The  followers  of  Hufs,  who 
pleaded  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  cup  to  the 
laity  in  the  holy  facrament,  and  the  other  diflSdents, 
being'  perfecuted  and  opprefled  in  every  poffible 
manner  by  the  emifTaries  andminifters  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  retired  to  a  fteep  and  high  mountain  in 
the  diftrift  of  Bechin,  in  which  they  held  their  re- 
iigious  meetings,  and  adminiflered  the  facrament 
of  the  Lx)rd's  Supper  in  both  kinds.     This  moun- 
tain they  called  Thabor,  from  the  tents  which  they 
^t  firfl  erefted  there  for  their  habitation ;  and  after- 
x^ards  they  raifcd  a  ftrong  fortification  for  its  de- 
fence, an4  adorned  it  with  a  well-built  and  regular 
^ity.     The  inhabitants  of  Thabor  confifted  of  fe- 
deral fcdks,  whofe  only  bond  of  union  was  their 
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oppofition  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Th'c  firft  anc 
iriofl:  numerous  clafs  of  diflidents  were  catled  Gj< 
UxtinSy  from  calix  a  cup ;  and  thefe  differed  froa 
the  Catholics  only  in  infiftingon  the  facrameht  be^ 
ihg  adminiftered  in  both  kinds.  Another  pait] 
were  termed  Zealots^  becaufe  they  contended  fo: 
a  complete  reformation  of  the  churqh.  The  Pi 
cards  alfo,  who  in  the  courfe  of  this  century  » 
vivcd  fome  of  the  tenets  of  the  Adamites,  and  fe 
veral  of  the  Waldenfes,  repaired  to  this  feat  of  li 
berty  as  to  a  city  of  refuge. 

John  Zifca,  a  Bohemian  knight,  was  at  the  bead  0: 
this  new  eftabliQiment.  From,  perhaps,a  too  litcra! 
application  of  the  prophecies,  his  immediate  follow- 
ers concluded,  that  the  temporal  reign  of  the  Mefiiat 
was  at  hand,  that  he  would  immediately  extirpate 
the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  that  it  was  cohfequentlj 
lawful  to  employ  violent  meafures  for  the  promotior 
of  the  truth.  The  war  was  fuftained  with  greai 
fuccefs  by  the  Thaborites  till  the  death  of  Zifca 
after  which,  the  people  chofe  a  general  of  the 
name  of  Procopius,  a  man  of  confiderable  ability. 
After  defeating  the  Catholics  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, Procopius,  with  feveral  of  his  clergy 
confented  to  attend  the  council  of  Bafil.  After 
this  they  appear  to  have  been  deferted  by  th< 
Calixtins,  to  whom  the  council  conceded  their  de- 
mand ;  and,  their  force  being  broken,  the  emperoi 
Sigifmund  oppofed  them  with  confiderable  fuccefs 
In  a  fatal  battle,  their  general,  Procopius,  was  kil 
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]  5  and  though  they  ftill  maintained  thcmfclvcsin 
habor,  they  continued  to  diminifli  both  in  num- 
r  and  in  confequence,  till  the  fucceeding  century, 
len  they,  with  the  reft  of  the  Bohemian  brethren, 
:re  among  the  firft  who  joined  Luther>  and  the 
thers  of  the  reformation  •. 

*  Com.  Hid.  FraL  £iu_  S7L  Hift.  BohcoL  Formey,  toL  i. 
%6'j.    Moibrvmi  ^^  *^*  P«  262  et  feq. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

6F  tRARNING  AND  LEARKEP  MEN  tN  THE 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Saperiority  of  Greet  Literature^^CuUivated  by  Petf'areb  and 
Boccacio — Greek  Profejforjhip  eftMiJhedat  Fhrehce—Car* 
£nal  Bejfarion — Ardour  of  the  Latins — Nicholas  F.^^-Cof- 
mo  de  Afedicis — Difcovery  of  Printing  ^^Nicboias  Cle^ 
nungis^^Laurentius  Falla — Aretin  and  Poggio^-Englijh 
*  Writers  "^  John  Wejfelus — feron^e  Savonarola '^JEneas 
Sihius — Thomas  a  Kempis — Pica  della  Afirandola. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  ftrenuous,  and 
in  fome  degree  fucccfsful  efForis  which  took 
place  in  the  ages  immediately  preceding,  ftill  the 
true  sera  of  the  revival  of  letters  is  the  fifteenth 
century.     In  the  (hort  fketches  which  have  been 
occafionally  exhibited  in  this  hiftory  of  the  ftatc 
of  literature,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Latins  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reader.     "  In 
their  loweft  fervitude  and  depreflion,**  fays  a  mo- 
dern hiftorian,  •*  the  fubjcds  of  the  Byzantine 
throne  were  ftill  pofleffed  of  a  golden  key  that- 
could  unlock  the  treafures  of  antiquity;  of  a  mu-  - 
fical  and  prolific  language,  that  gives  a  foul  torn 
the  objefts  of  fcnfe,  and  a  body  to  the  abfkradionss 
pf  philofophy  *.'* 

*  Gibbon,  vi,  414* 

II^ 
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Inthis  calamitous  period,howeVcr,  thcfewByzan- 
Unc  writers  which  appeared  were  chiefly  employed 
upon  the  controvcrfies  between  the  eaftcrn*  and 
the  weftern  churches.  But  if  they  performed 
little  in  their  own  country,  ftill,  after  their  difper- 
fion,  it  muft  be  confeflcd  that  they  did  more  to 
the  enlighjtening  of  Europe  with  true  fcicnce,  than 
perhaps  the  moft  excellent  compofitions  could 
have  effefted. 

In  the  preceding  century  fome  fparks  of  Gre- 
cian taftc  had  been  caught  by  the  inquifitive  Tuf- 
crans;  and  the  learned  Barlaam^  in  his  fruitlefV 
viiits  to  Italy,  formed  an  intimate  connedlion 
with  the  illuftrious  Petrarch,  and  produced  in  the 
firft  of  Latin  fcholars  an  enthufiaftic  admiration 
of  the  language  of  Homer  and  of  Plato.  The 
progrefr  of  Petrarch,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  reached  beyond  mere  admiration ;  his  avoca- 
tions were  too  many  for  the  attainment  of  adifE- 
Cult  language  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and 
the  neceflary  abfence  of  Barlaam  deprived  him  of 
that  afliftance  on  which  he  perhaps  refted  his  hopes 
of  fiiccefs.  Boccacio,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
the  father  of  Tufcan  profe,  was  more  fortunate  ; 
*nd  by  his  influence  a  Greek  profeflbr(hip  was  in- 
ftituted  at  Florence,  and  Leo  Pilatus,  the  mailer 
^f  Boccacio,  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr. 

The  feeble  rudiments,  however,  of  Greek  learn- 

^'^S*  which  Petrarch  had  encouraged,  and  Bocca- 

^*^  had  foftered^  foon  declined  and  expired  ;  and 
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it  was  not  till  the  calamities  of  G>n(lantiDoplfl 
had  difperfed  through  Europe  a  crowd  of  learner 
and  indigent  Greeks,  that  the  ftudy  of  that  lam 
guage  may  be  faid  to  have  profpered  in  the  Wefl 
Manuel  Chryfoloras,  who  came  on  a  begging  em 
bafly  from  the  Eaftern  empire  to  the  courts  of 
Europe,  was  converted  from  an  envoy  into  a  pit)- 
feflbr,  and  Florence  had  again  the  honour  of  this 
fecond  invitation.  The  celebrated  cardinal  Bcf» 
larion  was  at  once  the  patron  and  promoter  of  his 
native  (ludies;  and  his  zeal  was  feconded  by 
the  fuccefsful  labours  of  Theodore  Gaza,  George 
of  Trebizond,  John  Argyropulus,  and  Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles,  who  explained  the  claffics  of 
Greece  in  the  fchools  of  Florence  and  of  Rome. 

The  ardour  of  the  Latins  was,  however,  not  con- 
fined to  a  fingle  branch  of  fcience ;  but  it  became 
the  ambition  of  princes  and  of  republics  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  encouragement  and  reward 
of  literature.  **  The  fame  of  Nicholas  V,"  fays 
Mn  Gibbon,  '*  has  not  been  adequate  to  his  me- 
rits. From  a  plebeian  origin,  he  raifed  himfclf 
by  his  virtue  and  learning ;  the  charafter  of  the 
man  prevailed  over  the  intereft  of  the  pope  ;  and 
he  (harpened  thofc  weapons  which  were  foon  point- 
ed againft  the  Roman  Church.  He  had  been  the 
friend  of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars  of  the  age :  he 
became  their  patron  ;  and  fuch  was  the  humility 
of  his  manners,  that  the  change  was  fcarcely  dif- 
ccrnible  either  to  them  or  to  himfelf.    If  he  preffcd 

the 
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tbe  acceptance  of  a  liberal  gift,  it  was  not  ^s  the 
incafurc  of  defert,  but  as  the  proof  of  benevolence; 
mod  when  itiodeft  merit  declined  his  bounty, «« ac- 
ccpt  it,**  would  he  fay,  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  worth ;  *^  you  will  not  always  have  a  Nicholas 
among  ye/*     The  influence  of  the  holy  fee  per- 
vaded Chriftcndom;  and  he  exerted  that  influence 
in  the  fearch,  not  of  benefices,   but  of  books. 
From  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  libraries,  from 
the  darkeft  monaflieries  of  Germany  and  Britain, 
he  coUedted  the  dufty  manufcripts  of  the  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and  wherever  the  original  could  not  be 
removed,  a  faithful  copy  was  transcribed  and  tranf- 
mitted  for  his  ufe.     The  Vatican,  the  old  repofi- 
tory  for  bulls  and  legends,  for  fupcrftition  and 
forgery,  was  daily  repleniftied  with  morjC  precious 
fiirniture ;  and  fuch  was  the  induftry  of  Nicholas, 
that,  in  a  reign  of  eight  years,  he  formed  a  library 
of  five  thoufand  volumes.      To  his  munificence 
the  Latin  world  was  indebted  for  the  verfions  of 
Xcnophon,  Diodorusj  Polybius,  Thucydides,  He- 
rodotus, and  Appian  ;  of  Strabo's  Geography,  of 
^c  Iliad,  of  the  moft  valuable  works  of  Plato 
^nd  Ariflx>tle,  of  Ptolemy  and  Theophraftus,  and  of 
^fcc  fathers  of  the  Greek  Church/' 

The  example  of  this  pontiflf  was  emulated  by  a 
I*lorentine  merchant,  Cofmo  of  Medicis,  the  fa- 
bler of  a  line  of  princes,  whofe  name  and  age  are 
^tnoft  fynonymous  with  the  reftoration  of  learn- 
"ig.  He  traded  with  the  remotcft  quarters  of  the 
Vol.  II.  S  globe. 
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gIobe>  and  a  cargo  of  Indian  fpices  and  of  Greel^^ 
books  was  frequently  imported  in  the  fame  vcflidL^^ 
The  reft  of  Italy  was  animated  by  a  fimilar  fpirit.  ::2 
and  the  progrefs  of  the  nation  repaid  the  Ubcralit] 
^f  her  princes*. 

But  the  almoft  accidental  difcovery  of  the  art  ^mf 
printing,  between  the  years  1440  and  1443,  coa* 
duced  more  than  any  other  caufe  to  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  learning  and  fciencc  in  the  weft.     It  is  aa     i 
unpleafing  reiQedtion,  that  the  authors  of  the  moft     \ 
ufeful  difcoveries  generally  wear  their  honours  hj 
a  dubious  or  difputed  title.     Thus  the  invention 
of  printing  was  originally  claimed  by  a  multitude 
of  contemporaries!  and  even  ftill  the  honour  feems 
to  be  divided  between  Mentol   of  Stra{burgh> 
Guttenburgh  and  Fauft  of  Mentz,  and  Cofter  of 
Haarlem.      It  is  not  credible  that  an  art,  which 
had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  ages,  fliould  be 
difcovered  at  once  by  a  number  of  perfons  ;  it  is 
more  probable  that,  on  the  firft  rumour  of  the  in* 
rention,  ingenious  men  would  apply  their  ima- 
ginations to  difcover  the  means  by  which  it  was 
efFefted ;  and  thus  a  number  of  claimants  would^ 
appear  before  the  real  inventor  could  well  eftablilh 
his  title  to  the  fruits  of  his  induftry,  or  his  good  for-- 
tune.     The  tide  of  evidence  feems  at  prefent  how^ 
ever  to  run  in  favour  of  Fauft,  who  is  faid  to  hav^ 
received  Guttenburgh  as  a  partner,  though  there 

*  Gibbon,  vi.  p.  4.30. 
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Mxt  not  wanting  advocates  in  favour  of  the  latter  as 
^Ic  father  of  printing*. 

This  ufeful  invention  was  at  firft  regarded  as  an 
^ffcft  of  magic,  and  was  retained  as  a  fingiilar 
ttyftery  by  the  firft  profeflbrs  of  the  art.     It  was, 
hovrever,  conveyed  into  England  as  early  as  the 
year  1464,  by  the  influence  of  Bourchier,  archbi* 
Ihop  of  Canterbury,  who  prevailed  upon  Henry 
,yi.  to  difpatch  Robert  Tournour,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  wardrobe,  to  Haarlem,  with  a  view 
(^making  the  Englifh  mafters  of  the  invention^ 
Tournour,  with  a  purfe  of  one  thoufatid  marks, 
of  which  three,  hundred  proceeded  from  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  archbilhop,  embarked  for  Holland,  and, 
^0  conceal  more  completely  his  intention,  took 
with  him  one  Caxton,  a  mercliant,  pretending  to 
^  himfelf  of  the  fame  profeflion.      With  thefc 
precautions,  and  having  altered  his  name,  he  pro- 
ceeded firft  to  Amfterdam,  and  thence  to  Haar- 
lem, where,  after  fome  time,  he  was  fuccefsful* 
Enough  to  perfuade  Corfelli,  one  of  Gutten burgh's 
^ompofitors,  to  carry  off  a  fet  of  letters,  and  em- 
l>ark  with  him  for  London.     On  their  arrival,  the 
^vchbifliop,  confidering  Oxford  as  a  more  conveni- 
^nt  fituation  than  London,  fent  Corfelli  thither. 
*X^U8  the  art  of  printing  appeared  at  that  univer- 
fity  ten  years  fooner  than  at  any  other  place  ih 
lEurope,  Haarlem  and  Mentz  excepted-f . 

•  Sec  Bowycr*g  Origin  of  Printing. 
t  Wood'*  Hift.  UniY-  of  Oxf.  1.  i.  p.  116. 
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By  this  invention  a  knowledge  not  only  of  tU 
Script uresy  but  of  all  profane  fciences,  was  mo^ 
extenfively  diffufed  than  it  could  otherwifc  ha^ 
been ;  it  became  a  means  of  perpetuating  thofc  xr^ 
luable  remains  of  antiquity,  which  the  indoftrjr  c 
the  learned  was  daily  drawing  out  of  obfcuritf, 
and  was  a  powerful  jnftrument  rn  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  promotion  of  the  important  refor- 
mation which  took  place  in  the  century  fucceeding. 

Under  thefe  favourable  circumftances  the  crowd 
of  authors  who  fprung  up  far  exceeds  the  limits  of 
this  publication.  Nicholas  Clemengis,  a  French 
divine,  is  accounted  by  Du  Pin  the  moll  eloquent 
author  of  the  age :  his  writings  were  chiefly  contro- 
verfial ;  but  there  are  fome  fragments  among  thenc 
critical  and  hidorical.  Laurentius  Valla,  canon  a 
the  Lateran,  is  alfo  of  fome  note  as  a  critic  5  zxa 
the  celebrated  Aretin  and  Poggio  were  among  th 
firft  who  cultivated  what  may  truly  be  called  polit 
literature. 

The  controverfy  concerning  the  tenets  of  th( 
Huflites  produced  a  variety  of  authors ;  and  the 
fanguine  and  unfettled  temper  of  the  Englilh  dif- 
tinguiflied  them  in  this  century  as  the  opponents ol 
the  church.  As  early  as  the  year  1404,  Paul  Lan- 
glais  compofed  his  treatife  entitled  **  The  Look- 
ing-glafs  of  the  Pope  and  his  Court  ;•'  and  Richard 
TJIlerfton  wrote  much  on  the  fubjeft  of  reformatioik 
Thefe  topics  were  not  indeed  neglefted  in  othci 
countries.    j[ohn  Weflelus,  a  native  of  Groningen 
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foe  hisacutenefs  and  penetration,  was  entitled  the 
Light  of  the  World ;  and  Jerome  Savanarola,  ori- 
ginally a  Dominican  of  Ferrara,  was,  in  1498, 
committed  to  the  flames  at  Florence,  for  the  bold- 
nefs  with  which  he  impeached  the  papal  vices*. 

JSaeas  Silvius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  II.  was 
a  man  of  abilities  and  addrefs.  He  employed  his 
gimius  entirely  for  his  own  advancem^t,  in  other 
vords^  in  promoting  the  defigns  of  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and,  as  he  was  not  fufpefted  of  much  prin- 
dple,  he  was  poflefled  of  a  mod  convenient  verfa- 
lility  in  his  opinions — **  As  ^Eneas  Silvius,"  faid 
he,  "  I  was  a  damnable  heretic,  but  as  pope  Pius 
II.  I  am  an  orthodox  pontiff f."  The  divine, 
however,  of  this  century  who  is  moft  generally 
known  at  prefent,  was  Thomas  a  Kempis,  a  native 
of  Cologn.  He  compofed  many  devotional  trea- 
tifes ;  but  his  title  to  the  popular  book  on  the  Imi- 
tation of  Jefus  Chrift  is  difputed. 

In  ihisage  lived  the  much  celebrated  Pica,  prince 
of  Mirandola,  whofe  attainments  were  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  at  the  age  of  twenty  three  he  is  faid  to 
have  publiftied  thefes  upon  almolt  every  fcience, 
and  to  have  undertaken  to  maintain  them  m  all  the 
fchools.  He  was  fufpcfted  of  herefy,  but  obtaiiied 
anabfblution  from  Alexander  VL  To  his  great 
learning  he  added  the  more  eftimable  praife  of 

*  Mo(h.  Cent,  xv, 

+  Bayk'sDia.    Mofli.  Cent.  xv. 
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fervent  piety,  and  even  renounced  Im  royercigotji 

and  diftributed  all  bis  propercy  to  the  ppor^, ' 
Pin  is  candid  enough  to  fay  of  bis  writings^  thar::^ 
they  ^^  are  full  of  force  and  eleganc^«  and  teacl^ 
the  mod  exalted  morality/* 

Amopg  the  greater  part  of  the  interpreters  o/ 
Scripture  who  lived  in  this  century,  we  find  nothing 
worthy  of  applaufe.    Such  of  them  as  aimed  ^ 
fomcthing  higher  than  the  charadter  pf  bare  com- 
pilers, and  ventured  to  draw  their  e^cpHcations  from 
their  own  fenfe  of  things,  did  little  more  than 
amufp,  or  rather  delude,  their  readers,  with  mjf- 
tical  and  allegorical  fancies.     At  the  head  of  this 
clafs  of  writers  is  Alphonfus  Toftatus,  bifliop  of 
Avila,  whofe  voluminous  commentaries  upon  the 
facred  writings  exhibit  nothing  remarkable  but 
their  enormous  bulk.     Laurentiu3  Valla  is  entitled 
to  a  more  favourable  judgment,  and.bisfmall  col- 
Icdion  of  Critical  and  Grammatical  Annotations 
upon  the  New  Teftament  is  far  from  being  defti- 
tute  of  merit,  fince  it  pointed  out  to  fucceeding- 
authors  the  true  method  of  removing  the  difficul- 
ties that  fometimes  prefent  themfelves  to  fuch  as^ 

^udy  with  attention  the  divine  oracles.     It  is  pro 

per  toobfeive  here,  that  thefe  facred  books  were^ 
in  almoft  all  the  kingdoms  and  ftafes  of  Europe^^ 
tranflatcd  into  the  language  of  each  refpedive  pco  — 
pie,  particularly  in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  andl 

*  Du  Pin,  Cent,  xt, 
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Britain.     This  circumflance  naturally  excited  the 

expeftations  of  a  confid^rable  change  in  the  ftate 

cf  religion,  and  induced  the  thinking  few  to  hope 

thit  th6  ihcreafe  of  knowledge  would  be  at  Itaft 

ID  fome  degree  attended  by  its  proper  confequence, 

the  increafe  of  virtue,  and  by  the  diffolution  of 

that  dreadful  tyriahny,  which,  under  the  pretence 

of  a  Divine  authority,  had  fo  long  been  exercifed 

by  fome  of  the  moft  depraved  of  the  human  race 

over  the  minds,  the  bodies,  and  the  fortunes  of 

meo^ 
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CHAP.    I. 

GENERAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  PREVIOUS 

TO  THE  REFORMATION. 

General  Tranquillity  of  the  Church— Pius  IIL-^JmRus  II. 
—Warlike  Spirit  of  the  Pope— Dijpute  with  Lewis  XI I, 
--^Leo  X. — Popes  from  Leo  X.  to  Clement  VII L 

THE  fituation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  fin- 
gular  at  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
They  had  not,  according  to  the  apparent  ftatc  of 
things,  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  apprehend  any  oppo- 
fition  to  their  pretenfions,  or  rebellion  againft  their 
authority ;  fince  thofe  alarming  commotions,  which 
had  been  excited  in  the  preceding  ages  by  the 
Waldenfes  and  Albigenfcs,  and  lately  by  the 
Bohemians,  were  entirely  fuppreffed,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  united  powers  of  the  council  and  the 
fvvord.  Such  of  the  Waldenfes  as  yet  remained, 
lived  contented  under  the  difficulties  of  extreme 
poverty  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and  propofed 

to 
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to  themfclves  no  higher  earthly  felicity,  than  that 
of  leaving  tpibeir  defcend ants  that  wretched  and 
obfcure  corner  of  Europe,  which  feparates  the  Alps 
fcotn  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ;  while  the  handful 
of  Bohemians,  who  furvived  the  ruin  of  their  fac- 
tion, and  ftill  perfeveredin  their  oppofition  to  the 
Roman  yoke,  had  neither  ftrength  nor  knowledge 
adequate  to  any  new  attempt,  and  therefore,  in^ 
itead  of  infpiring  terror,  became  objeds  of  con- 
tempt. 

Alexander  VI.  was  fucceeded  in  the  pontificate 
by  Pius  \\l.  who,  in  lefs  than  a  month  after  his 
election,  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  new  dig- 
jiity ;  and  the  vacant  chair  was  obtained,  by  fraud 
and  bribery,  by  Julius  II,  To  the  other  odious 
vices  with  which  this  man  diQionoured  the  ponti- 
ficate, may  be  added  the  moft  favage  ferocity, 
the  moft  defpotic  vehemence  of  temper,  and  the . 
n^oft  extravagant  and  frenetic  paffion  for  war.  He. 
began  his  military  enterprifes  by  entering  into  a 
war  with  the  Venetians,  after  having  ftrengthened 
his  caufe  by  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  France*.  He  then  laid  fiege  to  Ferrara ; 
and,  at  length,  turned  his  arms  againft  his  former 
ally,  the  French  monarch,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  Swifs,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  this  war,  and   engaged  in  his  caufe 

•  See  Du  Bos,  Hiftoirc  dc  la  Liguc  de  Cambray,  publifticd  at 
tfic  Ha^rue  in  two  vols.  870.  in  the  year  1710. 
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by  an  cfTenfive  league.      His  whole  pontificat4^ 
indeed^  was  one  continued  fccnc  of  military  tt?* 
mult,  nor  during  his  life  did  he  fufler  Europe  to 
enjoy  one  moment's  tranquillity. 

From  this  dreadful  cloud  which  was  fufp^nded 
OTer  Europe,  fome  rays  of  light,  however.  Teemed 
to  break  forth,  which  promifed  a  better  flate  of 
things,  and  gave  fome  reafon  to  cxpeft  a  rtfor* 
ipation  in  the  church,  Lewis  XIL  king  of  France, 
provoked  by  the  infults  he  had  received  from  this 
violent  pontiff,  meditated  revenge,  and  even  caufed 
a' medal  to  be  flruek,  with  a  menacing  infcription, 
expreffing  his  refolution  to  overturn  the  power  of 
Rome,  which  was  reprefented  by  the  title  of  Baby- 
Ion  on  this  coin.  Several  cardinals  alfo,  encour- 
aged  by  the  proteftion  of  this  monarch  and  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  affcmbled,  in  the  year  151-1,  a 
council  at  Pifa,  with  an  intention  to  fet  bounds  to 
the  tyranny  of  Julius,  and  to  correft  and  reform 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  a  fuperftitious  church. 
The  pope,  on  the  contrary,  relying  on  his  own 
ftrcngih,  and  on  the  power  of  his  allies,  beheld 
iliefe  threatening  appearances  without  the  leaft. 
concern,  and  even  treated  them  with  mockery  and 
contempt.  He  did  not,  however,  negleft  the  pro- 
per methods  of  rendering  ineffectual  the  efforts  oF 
his  enemies,  and  therefore  gave  orders  for  a  coun^ 
cil  to  meet  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  in  the 
year  1512,  in  which  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Pifa  were  condemned  and  annulled  in  the  moft 
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iirious  and  infulting  terms.  This  condemnation 
uldy  undoubtedly,  have  been  followed  with  tlic 
»{l  formidable  anathemas  againft  Lewis  and  other 
ncesy  had  not  death  fnatehed  away  the  enter«- 
iing  pontiff,  in  15129  in  the  midft  of  his  am- 
ious  and  vindictive  proje£b. 
He  was  fuccecded,  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X, 
the  fafnily  of  Medicis,  This  pontiff  was  a  pro- 
tor  of  men  of  learning,  and  was  himfclf  learned. 
*  was  a  lover  and  a  patron  of  the  arts.  His 
)e  was  divided  between  converfation  with  men 
lettersj  and  pleafure.  He  had  an  invincible 
erflon  to  whatever  was  accompanied  with  foHci* 
le  and  care,  and  difcovered  the  utmofl  impatience 
der  events  of  that  nature.  He  did  not,  however, 
gleft  the  grand  objed  which  the  generality  of 
;  predeceflbrs  had  fo  much  at  heart,  the  promoting 
d  advancing  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the 
)man  fee.  He  was  careful  that  nothing  (hould 
tranfadled  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  which 
lius  had  aflembled  and  left  fitting,  that  had  the 
JX  tendency  to  favour  the  reformation  of  the 
lurch.  He  went  ftill  farther  ;  and,  in  a  conference 
ih  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  at  Bologna,  en- 
ged  that  monarch  to  abrogate  the  Pragmatic 
ndion,  fo  long  odious  to  the  popes  of  Rome, 
d  to  fubftitute  in  its  place  another  body  of  laws, 
3re  advantageous  to  the  papacy,  which  were 
pofed  upon  his  fubjefts  under  the  title  of  the 
)ncordate,  and  received  with  the  utmofl:  indigna- 
^n  and  reludance.  The 
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The  principal  tranfaftions  of  the  fix  immediate 
fucccffors  of  Leo  will  be  found  in  a  fucceeding 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  reformation.     Let  ii 
fuffice  for  the  prefent  to  remark,  that  they  were 
the  melancholy  witneffes  of  the  difmembermcnt  o/ 
the  papal  dominion,  for  the  maintenance  of  which, 
they,  however,  contended  with  zeal  at  Icaft,  if  not 
with  policy.     Of  the  popes  who  followed  the  efta* 
blilhment  of  the   reformed  religion,  Pius  V.  a 
man  of  a  fevere  and  melancholy  difpofition,  ren- 
dered himfelf  remarkable  by  a  bull,   which  he 
publiihed  againfl  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England, 
degrading  her  from  her  dignity,  and  exhoning  hei 
fubjedts  to  revolt  againft  her  ^  and  Gregory  Xlll. 
openly  commended  the  maflacre  of  the  Proteftant! 
in  France.     Sixtus  V.  was  the  fon  of  a  poor  pea- 
fant  on  the  borders  of  Ancona,  but  was  poffefled 
of  a  mod  ambitious  mind,  and  proved. a  feven 
matter  and  a  troublefome  neig^hbour.      His  beC 
quality  was  a  love  of  letters.      He  caufed   th( 
verfion  of  the  Bible  called  the  Vulgate,  as  correftec 
by  the  council  of  Trent,  to  be  printed  in  1589 
as  the  only  authentic  verfion  of  the  facred  fcrip 
tures.     The  three  fucceeding  popes  enjoyed  tha 
dignity  only  a  few  weeks ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Fe 
bruary,   1592,  Clement  VIII.  was  eleded,  who( 
pontificate  was  diftinguiflied  by  a  famous  difpuc 
concerning  Grace ;  which  for  fome  time  divide 
and  harafled  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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CHAP,    II. 

^>F  DOCTRINES,  RITESj  CEREMONIES,  &C.   IK  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTC/RY. 


SpknSd  but  trifling  Ceremonies — Scholajlic  Subthties^^Ser-^ 
monS'-^Strange  Jcceptation  of  the  Term  Good  Works-^ 
Irur£afe  rf  Monkery  ^^Dominicans  ^^Strange  Narrative 
concerning  'Jetxtr-^Ignorance  of  the  Monks^^Inflitution 
•fthe  Jefttits — Their  Conjiitution  and  Policy —  Capuchint 
^^RecoUets^^Regular  Clerks^  or  TheatinS'^PrieJIs  of  the 
Oratory — Bare^footed  Carmelites. 

THE  public  worQiip  of  the  Romifh  church 
confided,  in  this  age,  of  only  a  pompous 
round  of  external  ceremonies,  the  greater  part  of 
urhich  were  infignificant  and  fenfelefs,  and  much 
Snore  adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  than  to  afFed  the 
leart.   '  The  number  of  thofe,  who  were  at  all 
qualified  to  adminifter  public  inftruftion  to  the 
j)eople,  was  not  very  confiderablc ;  and  their  dif- 
<ourfes,  which  contained  little  more  than  fidVitious 
reports  of  miracles  and  prodigies,  infipid  fables, 
wretched  quibbles,  and  illiterate  jargon,  deceived 
inftead  of  inftrudting  the  multitude.      Several  of 
thefe  fermons  are  yet  extant,  which  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  read  without  indignation  and  contempt.    Thofe 
declaimers,  who,  on  account  of  their  gravity  of 
i>ianners,  or  their  fuppofed  fupcriority  in  wifdom 
*nd  knowledge,  held  the  moft  diftinguifhcd  rank, 

had 
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had  a  common-place  fet  of  fubjefts  allotted  to 
them,  on  which  they  were  xonftantly  exercifingf 
the  power  of  their  eloquence.  Thcfc  fubjeds 
were  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  obliga- 
tions  of  obedience  to  her  decifions ;  the  virtues 
and  merits  of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  at  the 
tribunal  of  heaven  ;  the  dignity,  glory,  and  love 
of  the  Bleffed  Virgin ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ;  the 
duty  of  adorning  churches,  and  endowing  monaf- 
teries ;  the  neccffity  of  thefe  good  works  (as  that 
phrafe  was  then  underftood)  to  falvatian ;  the  in- 
tolerable flames  of  purgatory,  and  the  utility  o£ 
indulgences.  Such  were  the  fubjefts  which  em» 
ployed  the  zeal  and  labours  of  the  mod  eminent 
doftors  of  this  century.  Nor  was  the  reftoration 
of  letters  fufficient  to  revive  in  mankind  a  fenfe  of 
their  own  dignity,  or  to  recover  them  from  the 
miferable  bondage  to  which  through  ignorance 
they  had  imperceptibly  fubjefted  themfelves,  and 
in  which  they  were  now  partly  retained  by  the 
extended  arm  of  perfecution. 

The  prodigious  fwarms  of  monks,  that  over- 
fpread  Europe  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  oc- 
cafioned  univerfal  murmurs  and  complaints.  Such, 
however,  was  the  genius  of  the  age,  that  they^ 
would  have  remained  undiilurbed,  had  they 
taken  the  fmallcft  pains  to  preferve  any  remains 
even  of  that  external  decency  and  religion  whicl^ 
diftinguifhed  them  in  former  times.  But  the 
Benedi£tine  and  other  monkiOi  fraternities,  who 

were 
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were  invefted  with  the  privilege  of  poffeffing  cer- 
tain lands  and  revenues;  broke  through  all  rcftrainr, 
made  the  worft  poffible  ufe  of  their  opulence;  and» 
forgetful  of  the  gravity  of  their  charaftcr,  and 
of  the  laws  of  their  order,  ruflied  headlong  into 
the  (hamelefs  praftice  of  every  vice.  The  men- 
dicant orders,  and  particularly  thofe  who  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  though. 
perhaps  not  borne  away  by  the  general  torrent  of 
iicentioufnefs,  lofl  their  credit  in  a  different  man- 
ncr;  for  their  ruftici^y,  their  fuperftitions,  their 
ignorance,  and  cruelty,  alienated  from  them  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  effeftually  dimini(hed. 
their  reputation.  They  had  the  moft  barbarous. 
averiion  to  the  arts  and  fcie^ces,  and  exprefled. 
an  abhorrence  of  thofe  eminent  and  learned  men,, 
-who  endeavoured  to  open  the  paths  of  fcience  to 
the  purfuits  of  the  ftudious  youth,  who  recom-, 
mended  the  culture  of  the  mind,  and  attacked  the 
barbarifm  of  the  age  in  their  writings  and  convcr- 
iation. 

Among  all  the  monaftic  orders,  none  enjoyed 
a  higher  degree  of  power  and  authority  than  the' 
Dominican  friars,  whofe  credit  was  great,  and 
whofe  influence  was  univerfal.  They  filled  the 
raoft  eminent  ftations  in  the  church,  prefided  every 
where  over  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the  inqui- 
iition,  and  had  the  care  of  fouls,  with  the  fundtion 
of  confeflTors,  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  a  cir- 
cunaftance  which,  in  thcfe  times  of  ignorance  and 
2  fuperflition. 
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fiipcrflition,  manifeftly  tended  to  place  the  majc^r^ 
ity  of  the  European  princes  in  their  power*     Nor- 
withftanding  thefe  advantages,  the  influence  of  th^ 
Dominicans  began  to  decline,  and  fevcral  msurk^ 
of  perfidy,  which  appeared  in  the  meafures  thef^^ 
employed  to  extend  their  authority,  expofed  them 
to  the  malignity  of  iheir  enemies,  and  the  indigna* 
tion  of  the  public.     Amongft  the  variety  of  frauds 
praftifed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude,  the 
page  of  hiftory  records  none  more  extraordinary 
than  the  celebrated  impofition  which  was  performed 
at  Bern,  in  1509,  by  this  impious  fraternity.     This    « 
ftratagem  was  employed  in  confequence  of  the     - 
rivallhip  between  the  Francifcans  and  Dominicans,    ^ 
and  particularly  refpefling  the  immaculate  con-^ 
ception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     The  former,  as  wj 
already  dated,  maintained,  that  (lie  was  born  with- 
out blemifli  of  original  (in  :  the  latter  afTerted  th( 
contrary.     The  doftrine  of  the  Francifcans,  in 
age  of  darkjiefs  and  fu perdition,  could  not  but  b^ 
popular;  and  hence  the  Dominicans  perceptibly  lo{fc 
ground.     To  fupport  the  credit  of  their  order,  the^ 
refolved,  in  a  chapter  held  atVimpfen  in  1504^ 
to  have  recourfe  to  fidlitious  vi(ions  and  dreams^ 
in  which  the  people  at  that  period  had  an  unlimited 
faith ;  and   they  determined  to  make   Bern  th 
fcene  of  their  operations.    A  perfon  named  Jetzef- 
who  was  extremely  fimple,  and  much  inclined 
aufterities,  and  who  had  taken  their  habit,  of 
lay.  brother,  was  chofen  as  the  inftrument  of  tli< 

delufioi 
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delufions  they  were  contriving.     One  of  the  four 
Dominicans,  who  had  undertaken  the  manage • 
ment  of  this  ploc»  conveyed  himfelf  fecretly  into 
Jetzer's  cell^  and  about  midnight  appeared  to  him 
in  a  tremendous  form^  furrounded  with  howling 
dogs,  and  Teeming  to  blow  fire  from  his  noftrils, 
by  the  means  of  a  box  of  combuftibles  which  he 
held  near  his  mouth*      In  this  alarming  form  he 
approached  Jetzer's  bed,  told  him  that  he  was  the 
ghofl  of  a  Dominican,  who  had  been  killed  at 
Paris,  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven  for  laying  aiide 
his  monadic  habit  \  that  he  was  condemned  to 
purgatory  for  his  crime ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time^ 
that,  by  his  means,  he  might  be  refcued  from 
his  mifery,  which  was  beyond  expreffion.     This 
flory,    accompanied    with    fearful    lamentations, 
alarmed  the  unfonunate  Jetzer,  and  engaged  him 
to  promife  to  perform  all  in  his  power  to  deliver 
the  Dominican  from  his  torment.     Upon  this  the 
impoflor  told  him,  that  nothing  but  the  mod  ex- 
traordinary mortifications,  fuch*  as  the  difcipline  of 
the  whip,  performed   during  eight  days  by  ths 
whole  monaftery,  and  Jetzer's  lying  proflraie,  in 
the  form  of  one  crucified,  in  the  chapel  during 
mafs,  could  contribute  to  his  deliverance.     He 
added,  that  the  performing  of  thefe  mortification^ 
would  draw  down  upon  Jetzer  the  peculiar  pro- 
te<5lion  of  the  BlelTed  Virgin  j  and  concluded  by 
laying,  that  he  would  appear  to  him  again,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  fpirits.      Morning  no 
Vol.  IL  T  fooner 
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fooner  arrived,  than  Jetzer  gave  an  account  of  this 
apparition  to  the  reft  of  the  convent,  who  unoni* 
moufly  advifed  him   to    undergo  the  difcipline 
which  was  enjoined  ;  and  each  confented  to  bear 
his  Ihare  of  the  tafk  impofed.     The  deluded  bro- 
ther obeyed,  and  was  admired  as  a  faint  by  th^ 
multitude  that  crowded  about  the  convent,  whil 
the    four  friars,    who    managed   the   impofturr 
magnified    in    the   mod   pompous    manner  thi 
miracle  of  this  apparition,  in  their  fermons  an 
in  their  difcourfe.     The  following  night  the  aj^- 
parition  was  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  tw« 
impoftors,  drefled  like  devils ;  and  Jetzer's  fait 
was  augmented  by  hearing  from  the  fpeftrc  all  iL* 
fecrets  of  his  life  and  thoughts,  which  the  irtm.^ 
poftors  had  learned  from  his  confeffor.      In  this 
and  fome  fubfequent  fcenes  the  impoftor  convert"- 
ed   much  with  Jetzer  on  the  Dominican  ordc  r> 
which  he  faid  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  Bleflfed 
Virgin;  he  added,  that  the  Virgin  knew  herfdf 
to  be  conceived  in  original  fin  ;  that  the  do<5loi^^ 
who  taught  the  contrary  were  in  purgatory  5  tb.^t 
the  Bleflcd  Virgin  abhorred  the  Francifcans  £^^ 
making  her  equal  with  her   Sonj  and  that  t:*^ 
town  of  Bern  would  be  deftroyed  for  harbouri  '^^l 
fuch  pefls  within  her  walls.      In  one  of  thefe  ^^P* 
piHtions,  Jetzer  imagined  that  the  voice  of  ^Eihi 
fpe<5tre  refembled  that  of  the  prior  of  the  conve     ^^ 
and  he  was  not  miftaken ;  but,  not  fufpeftin^g  ^ 

•fraud,    he  gave  little  attention   to   this  circi^'"' 

ftar^»cic 
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lance.  The  prior  appeared  in  various  forms» 
i3metimes  in  chat  of  Sc.  Barbara,  at  others  in  thac 
>f  St.  Bernard  j  at  length  he  affumed  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and,  for  that  purpofc,  clothed  him- 
slf  in  the  habits  which  were  employed  to  adorn 
he  ftatiie  of  the  Virgin  in  the  great  feftivals  5  the 
title  images,  which  on  thefe  days  are  fct  on  the 
.Itars,  were  made  ufe  of  for  angels,  which  being 
icd  to  a  cord  that  paiTed  over  Jetzer*s  head,  rofe 
ip  and  down,  and  danced  round  the  pretended 
Virgin,  to  increafe  the  delufion.  The  Virgin, 
thus  equipped,  addrcfled  a  long  difcourfe  to  Jetzer, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  (he  told  him,  that 
Ihe  was  conceived  in  original  fin,  though  (he  had 
remained  but  a  (hort  time  under  that  blemilb. 
>hc  gave  him,  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  her  pre- 
encc,  a  hoft,  or  confecrated  wafer,  which  turned 
fom  white  to  red  in  a  moment ;  and  after  vari- 
us  vifits,  (be  told  Jetzcr,  that  (he  would  add  the 
^oft  affedling  and  undoubted  marks  of  her  Son's 
^ve,  by  imprinting  on  him  the  five  wounds  thac 
^ierced  Jefus  on  the  crofs,  as  (he  had  done  before 
D  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Catharine.  Accordingly 
le  took  his  hatid  by  force  and  ftruck  a  large  nail 
lirough  it,  which  threw  the  poor  fanatic  into  the 
rcateft  agony.  The  next  night,  this  pretended 
''irgin  brought,  as  (he  faid,  fome  of  the  linen  in 
^hichCh rift  had  been  buried,  to  foften  the  wound, 
.nd  gave  Jetzer  a  foporific  draught,  which  had 
n  it  the  blood  of  an  unbaptized  infant,  fome 
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grains  of  incenfe  and  of  confecrated  falt^  fooi^ 
qiiickfilver,  the  hairs  of  the  eye-brows  of  a  cbil^  ^ 
ail  which,  with  fome  ftupcfying  and  poifonous  iiL^^ 
gradients,   were  mingled  together  by  the  priory 
with  magic  ceremonies,  and  a  folemn  dedicatioi 
of  himfelf  to  the  devil^  in  the  hope  of  his  fuccoun 
This  draught  threw  the  poor  wretch  into  a  foi 
of  lethargy^  during  which,  the  monks  imprinted  oj 
his  body  the  other  four  wounds  of  Chrid  in  fuch 
manner  that  he  felt  no  pain.     When  he  awaked 
he  found,  to  his  unfpcakable  joy,  thefe  impn 
lions  on  his  body,  and  came  at  laft  to  fancy  him 
felf  a  reprefcntative  of  Chrift  in  the  various  part 
of  his  pafljon.     He  was,  in  this  (late,  expofed  f 
the  admiring  multitude  on  the  principal  altar 
the  convent,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Frai^ 
cifcans.  The  Dominicans  gave  him  other  draught 
which  threw  him  into  convulfions,  and  were  fo 
lowed  by  a  voice  conveyed  through  a  pipe  inl 
the  mouths  of  two  images,  one  of  Mary,  and  aj 
other  of  the  child  Jcfus;  the  former  of  which  hc:3id 
tears  painted  upon  its  cheek  in  a  lively  mann^=r. 
The  little  Jefus  afked  his  mother,  by  means        of 
this  voice  (which  was  that  of  the  prior),  why  f^fcc 
wept  :    and   (he  anfwered,   that   her   tears   w^^rc 
owing  to  the  impious  manner  in  which  the  Fre^-/?- 
cifcans  attributed  to  her  the  honour  that  was  dl  vc 
to  him,  in  faying  that  (he  was  conceived  and  born 
without  fin. 
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The  apparitions,  falfe  prodigies,  and  abfurd 
^tagemsof  the  Dominicans  were  repeated  every 
light;  and  the  matter  was  at  length  fo  grofsly 
3vcr-adted,  that,  fimple  as  Jetzer  was,  he  at  lad 
lifcovcred  ii,  and  had  almoft  killed  the  prior, 
vho  appeared  to  him  one  night  in  the  form  of  the 
V^irgin  with  a  crown  on  her  head.  The  Domini- 
ons fearing,  by  this  difcovery,  to  lofe  the  fruits  of 
Jiejr  impofture,  concluded  that  the  bed  method 
K^ould  be  to  confefs  the  whole  to  Jetzer,  and  to 
engage  him,  by  the  nioft  feducing  promifcs  of 
opulence  and  reputation,  to  profccute  the  cheat. 
Jeta^er  was  perfuaded,  or  at  leaft  appeared  to  be  fo. 
But  the  Dominicans,  fufpefting  that  he  was  not 
entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  refolved  to  poifon 
bim ;  his  conftitution,  however,  was  fo  vigorous, 
hat,  though  they  gave  him  poifon  feveral  times, 
ic  was  not  deftroyed  by  it.  One  day  they  fent 
lim  a  loaf  prepared  with  fome  fpices,  which 
^rowing  green  in  a  day  or  two,  he  threw  a  piece 
:)f  it  to  a  wolf's  whelps  in  the  monaflery,  and  it 
killed  them  immediately.  At  another  time  they 
poifoned  the  hoft,  or  confecrated  wafer ;  but  as  he 
vomited  it  up  foon  after  he  had  fwallowed  it,  he 
efcaped  once  more.  Finding  at  laft  an  opportu- 
nity of  efcaping  from  the  convent,  he  threw  him- 
fclf  into  the  hands  of  the  niagiflraies,  to  whom  he 
made  a  full  difcovery  of  this  ill-condufted  plot. 
The  affair  being  brought  to  Rome,  commillaries 
were  fent  to  examine  the  matter  j  and  the  whole 
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deception  being  fully  proved,  the  four  friars  were 
folemnly  degraded  from  their  priefthood,  and 
were  burnt  alive  on  the  laft  day  of  May,  1509. 
Jetzer  died  fome  time  after  at  Conftance,  having 
poifoned  iimfelf,  as  was  believed  by  fome j  while 
others  have,  pofTibly  with  injuftice,  charged  hi% 
death  on  his  adverfaries  ;  lince  after  all,  the  oiaft 
probable  fuppofition  is,  that  his  vigorous  confti- 
tution,  though  not  deftroyed,  was  yet  undermined 
by  the  fuffcrings  it  had  undergone,  which  certaiii- 
ly  might  haften,  though  they  did  not  immediately 
cfFeft,  his  diffolution*. 

The  principal  appointments  in  the  public  fchools 
were  at  this  period  filled  very  frequently  by  monks 
of  the  mendicant  orders.  This  circumflan^e  pre- 
vented their  emerging  from  that  ignorance  and 
darknefs  which  had  fo  long  enveloped  ihem  ;  and 
it  alfo  rendered  them  inacceffible  to  that  aufpicious 
light  of  improved  fcience,  whofe  falutary  beams 
had  already  been  felt  in  fome  of  the  European 
provinces.  The  inftrudors  of  youth,  dignified 
with  the  venerable  titles  of  artifts,  grammarians, 
phyficians,  and  dialedicians,  loaded  the  memories 
of  their  laborious  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  bar- 
barous terms,  fenfclefs  diftinftions,  and  fcholaftic 
precepts,  delivered  in  the  moft  inelegant  ftyle;  and 
all  fuch  as  could  repeat  this  jargon  with  a  certain 

*  Hottingcr,  Hift.  Hclvet.  Eccl.  p.  334.  Hlft.  dc  la  Reform, 
en  SuifTc.    Burnct'3  Travels,  p.  31. 
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I'eadinefs  and  rapidity,  were  confidered  as  men  of 
uncommon  eloquence  and  erudition. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  century,  the  internal  go- 
A'crnment   of  the  church   of   Rome   underwent 
feme  not  unimportant  alterations,  a  confiderablc 
part  of  which  may  be  afcribed  to  the  influence  of 
the  reformation  by  Luther.     One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable of  thefe  events  was  the  eftablifhmcnt 
of  the  order  of  Jefuits,  a  body,  whofe  influence 
on  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  has  been 
more  confiderabk  than  that  of  any  religious  or- 
der that  ever  appeared   within  the  pale  of  the 
Chriftian  church.     When  men  take  a  view  of  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  this  fociety  towards  wealth  and 
power ;    when   they   contemplate   the  admirable 
prudence  with  which  it  has  been  governed;  when 
tbey    attend    to  the   perfevering   and    fyftematic 
fpirit   with  which  its  fchemcs  have  been  carried 
<Dn  y  they  are  apt  to  afcribe  fuch  a  fingular  inftitu- 
tion  to  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  its  founder,  and 
^to  fuppofe  that  he  had  formed  and  digefted  his 
plan  with  profound  policy.      But  the  Jefuits,  as 
well  as  the  other  monaftic  orders,  arc  indebted 
for  the  exiftence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wifdom 
of  their  founder,  but  to  his  enthufiafm.      Ignatio 
Loyola  was  a  fanatic,  diftinguiflicd  by  extrava- 
gancies in  fentifiicnt  and  condud:,  no  lefs  incom- 
patible with  the  maxims  of  rcaf  )n,   than   repug- 
nant to  the  fpirit  of  religion.      The  wild  adven- 
tures  and  vifionary  fchemes,   in  which  his  en- 

T  4  thufiafm 
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thufiafm  engaged  him,  equal  any  thing  recorded 
in  the  legends  of  the  Romi(h  faints  ;  but  are  UQ« 
worthy  of  notice  in  hiftory  *. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  fpirlt,  or  incited  by 
the  love  of  power  and  diftinftion,  from  which  fuch 
pretenders  to  fuperior  fanftity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyoji^  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of 
a  religious  community.  The  plan,  which  he  formed 
pf  its  conftifution  and  laws,  was  fuggefted,  as  he 
gave  out,  by  the  immediate  infpiration  of  heaven-|-» 
But  notwithftanding  this  high  pretenfion,  his  de- 
fign  met  at  firft  wiih  violent  oppofition.     The 
pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the  fanc^ 
tion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  inltitution,  re- 
ferred his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals.-—- 
They  reprefented  the  eftabliftiment  t6be  unnecef^ 
fary  as   well  as  dangerous,   and   Paul  rcfufed  to 
grant  his  approbation.      At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  fcruples,  by  an  ofTcr  which  it  was  impoflible 
for  any  pope  to  refift.     He  propofed,  that  befides 
the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaftjty,  and  of  mo- 
naftic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
orders  of  regulars,  the   members  of  his  fociety 
flioukl  take  a  fourth    vpw  of  obedience   to  the 


*  The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Bowles  attempted  to  (hew  thatthi* 
renowned  faint  was^  the  prototype  of  Don  Quixote  himfelf. 
See  his  letter  to  Blfhc^p  Percy.     H. 

f  Compte  rendu  dcs  Conftitntions  dos  Jefuitts,  au  Parlcmeiat 
fic  Provence,  par  M.  de  Monclar,  jv  285, 
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pope,  binding  themfelves  to  go  whitherfocrer  he 
(hould  command,  for  the  fervice  of  religion,  and 
without  requiring  any  thing  from  the  Holy  See 
for  their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  (hock  by  the  revolt 
of  fo  many  nations  from  the  Romifh  church ;  at 
a  time  when  every  part  of  the  popifh  fyftem  was 
attacked  with  fo  much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the 
icquifition  of  a  body  of  men,  thus  peculiarly  dc* 
voted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  whom  it  might  fet 
in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  objedl  of 
the  higheft  confequence.  Paul,  inftantly  perceiv- 
ing this,  confirmed  the  inftitution  of  the  Jefuits 
by  his  bull ;  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges  to 
the  members  of  the  focicty  j  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were 
perfefted  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  ge- 
nerals who  fucceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to 
their  mafter  in  abilities,  and  in  the  fcience  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  primary  objeft  of  almoft  all  the  monadic 
orders  is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from 
any  concern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  folitude  and  fi- 
lence  of  the  cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work 
put  his  own  falvation  by  extraordinary  afts  of 
mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  world, 
and  ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  tranfadllons.  He 
can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind,  but  by  his  ex- 
Dipiple  an4  his  prayers,     On  the  contrary,  the  Je- 
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faics  were  taught  to  coniider  tbemfelves  as  forcocd 
for  aftion.  They  were  chofen  foldiers,  bound  ic 
cxerc  themfclves  continually  in  the  fcrvice  of  God, 
and  of  the  popc^  his  vicar  upon  earth.  That  thej 
might  have  full  leifure  for  this  adtive  fervice^  the] 
were  totally  exempted  from  thofe  fundions^  tbi 
performance  of  which  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  ocbe- 
monks.  They  appeared  in  no  proceffions;  the*; 
pradifed  no  rigorous  auderities  \  they  did  not  con 
iume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition  oftedi 
cus  offices'^.  But  they  were  required  to  attend  t< 
all  the  tranfadions  of  the  worlds  on  account  of  (b< 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion; 
they  were  direfted  to  (ludy  the  difpofitions  of  per^ 
fons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friend- 
fliip'f';  and  by  the  very  conftitution,  as  well  as 
genius  of  the  order,  a  fpiric  of  adion  and  intrigue 
was  infufed  into  all  its  members 

As  the  objed  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed 
from  tliat  of  the  other  monadic  orders,  the  diver- 
fity  was  no  Icfs  in  the  form  of  its  government* 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  confidered  as  volun- 
tary aflbciations,  in  which  whatever  afieds  the 
whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  fuffrage 
of  all  its  members.  The  executive  power  is  vefted 
in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  each  convents 

*  Compte  rendu,  parM.de  Monclar,  p.  xiii.  290.     Surl 
Dcftrudt.  des  Jefuites,  par  i\I.  d'Alcmbcrt,  p.  42. 
f  Compte  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  1 2. 
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or  of  the  whole  fociety ;  the  legiflative  authority 
rcfides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of  moment,  re- 
aring to  particular  convents,  are  determined  in 
onventual  chapters ;  fuch  as  refpedk  the  whole 
xder  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But 
-oyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience, 
'hich  he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeffion, 
ppointed  that  the  government  of  his  order  (hould 
e  purely  monarchical.  A  General,  chofen  for 
fc  by  deputies  from  the  feveral  prpvinces,  poffelT- 
d  power  that  was  fupreme  and  independent,  ex- 
ending  to  every  perfon,  and  to  every  cafi;.  He, 
)y  his  fole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  rec- 
Lors,  and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove,  them 
at  pleafure.  In  him  was  vefted  the  fovereign  ad- 
roiniftration  of  the  revenues  and  fund$  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpofal ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate,  he  could  impofe 
<>n  them  any  tafk,  or  employ  them  in  any  fervice^ 
•To  his  commands  they  were  required  not  only  to 
i^Jeld  outward  obedience,  but  to  refign  to  him  the 
nclinaiions  of  their  wills,  and  the  fentiments  of 
f^eir  minds.  There  is  not  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind any  example  of  fuch  abfolute  defpotifm,  ex- 
^cifed  not  over  monks  confined  in  the  cells  of  a 
invent,  but  over  mendifperfed  among  all  the  na- 
lons  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  vefted  in  the 
Sonera!  fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  mem- 
bers. 
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bcrs,  they  carefully  provided  for  his  being  perfcfti 
informed  with  rcfpeft  to  the  charader  and  abiliti< 
of  his  fubjefts.  Every  novice,  who  offered  himfc 
as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  w 
obliged  to  manifeft  his  confcience  to  the  fupcrio 
or  to  a  perfon  appointed  by  him ;  and  in  doir 
this  was  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  ai 
defefts,  but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  pa 
lions,  and  the  bent  of  his  foul.  This  mat 
feftation  was  to  be  renewed  every  fix  months 
The  fociety,  not  faiisfied  with  penetrating  in  il 
manner  into  the  innermoft  receffcs  of  the  heart,  d 
refted  each  member  to  obferve  the  words  ar 
adions  of  the  novices  5  and  he  was  bound  to  difcio 
every  thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  tl 
fuperior*  In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  the 
charafler  might  be  as  complete  as  pofliblc,  a  lor 
noviciate  was  to  expire,  during  which  they  paffc 
through  the  fevcral  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  /< 
ciety,  and  they  muft  have  attained  the  full  age  < 
thirty- three  years  before  they  could  be  admitted  1 
take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  became  profel 
ed  membersf ,  In  order  that  the  general,  wl 
was  the  foul  that  animated  and  moved  the  who 
fociety,  might  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necc 
fary  to  inform  or  direft  him,  the  provincials  ar 
heads  of  the  fcveral  houfes  were  obliged  to  tranfir 

*  ComptcparM.  de  MoncIar,p,  121,  &c. 
f  Comptcpar  M.  de  MoncL  215.  2^1,     Sur  la  Deftn 
Jef,  par  M^  d'Alcmb.  p.  39, 
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to  him  regular  and  frequent  reports  concerning  the 

members  under  their  infpeftion.    In  tbefe  they  de- 

Iccoded  into  minute  details  with  refped  to  the 

character  of  each  perfon»  his  abilities  natural  or 

acquired^  his  temper^  his  experience  in  aifairsi  and 

the  particular  department  for  which  he  was  beft 

fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefted  and  arranged, 

were  entered  into  regifters  kept  on  purpofe,  that 

the  general  might,  at  one  comprehenfive  view, 

furvey  the  (late  of  the  focicty  in  every  corner  of  the 

earth  ;  obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its 

members ;  and  thus  choofe,  with  perfe<fl  informa- 

tion,   the  inftruments,  which  his  abfolute  power 

could  employ  in  any  fervice  for  which  he  thought 

proper  to  deftine  them*. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence, 
which  the  order  of  Jefuits  acquired,  was  often 
txcrted  with  the  moft  pernicious  effeft.  Such 
was  the  tendency  of  that  difcipline  obferved  by  the 
fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch  the  fun- 
damental maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every 
Jcfuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  fo- 
ricty  as  the  capital  objeft,  to  which  every  confider- 
*tion  was  to  be  facrificed.  This  fpirit  of  attach- 
nient  to  iheir  order,  the  moft  ardent,  perhaps,  that 
^ver  influenced  any  body  of  men -J*,  is  the  charac* 
^criftic  principle  of  the  Jefuits,  and  fcrves  as  a  key  to 

*  Comptc  par  M.  dc  Moncl.  p.  2 15. 439.     Coraptc  par  M. 
^Chalotais,  p.  52.  222. 
t  Compte  parM.  de Mood.  p.  28^. 
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the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar* 
rities  in  their  fentiments  and  condufb. 

The    other   monaftic  orders    underwent  (bene 
changes  in  their  conftitiition.     Matthew  dc  Balfi, 
a  native  of  Italy,  and   a  Francifcan  of  the  more 
rigid  clafs,  perfuadcd  himfelf  in   the  year  1521, 
that  he  was  divinely  infpired  for  the  purpofe  of 
reftoring  the  primitive  difcipline  of  his  order.   He 
became   the  father  of  the  Capucbinsy  who  arc  a 
branch  of  the  Francifcans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  the  (harp  pointed  capuche  or  cowl,  which  thcjf' 
added   to  the  ordinary  Francifcan  habit.     Thejf 
differ  from  the  others  only  in  this,  and  in  the  pro— 
fcffion  of  a  higher  degree  of  fandity  and  fevcrity* 
Another  branch  of  the  Francifcan  order  received 
the  denomination  ofRecollefs  *  in  France,  ref armed 
Francifcans  in  Italy,  ixvA  bar e- footed  Francifcans  \xk 
Spain.     In  1532,  they  were  furniflicd  with  a  fepa- 
rate  rule  by  Clement  VII.  and  are  called  Friars  M^ 
Mrs  of  the  ftri£l  obfervance. 

The  firft  fociety  of  regular  Clerks  was  formed  in 
1529,  and  called  Theatinsy  from  their  founder  John 
Peter  Caraffa,  bifliop  of  Theate  in  Naples,  and 
afterwards  pope,  under  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The 
diftinguifhing  profeflion  of  this  order  is  extreme 
poverty  without  even  the  refource  of  begging. 
Ju  this  age,  fo  fertile  in  thcfe  noxious  productions, 

♦  So  called  from  the  faculty  of  recollfSton,  by  which  they  pre*  - 
tended  to  revive  the  rule  of  St.  Francis.     Forroey* 
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the  fociety  of  Priejis  of  the  oratory  alfo  fprung  up. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  oratory  or  cabi- 
net of  devotion,  which  St,  Philip  Neri,  their  foun- 
dcrj  built  at  Florence,  for  himfelf  and  the  compa- 
nions of  his  (ladies.  It  is  but  juftice  to  remark, 
that  this  order  has  been  adorned  by  Baronius^  Ray- 
naldus,  Laderchius,  and  many  others  refpedabie 
for  their  literary  worth. 

The  zeal  for  reformation  was  not  in  this  century 
confined  to  the  male  fex.     St.  Therefa,  a  Spanifti 
lady  of  illuftrious  birth,  in  conjundlion  with  Jo- 
hannes Santa  Crufa,  made  fome  zealous  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Carmelites.     Her  felf-de- 
nying  difcipline  not  being  however  equally  relilhed 
by  the  reft  of  the  order,  proved  only  a  perpetual 
fourcc  of  difcord  and  uneafinefs.  The  more  auflero 
part  of  the  fociety  was  therefore  fcparated  from  the 
others  in  1580,  and  formed  into  a  diftin(!^t  order^ 
under  the  name  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites. 
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OF   THE    REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY. 


PART    i. 

Indigence  of  the  Papal  Treafury — Sale  of  Indulgente$^^d* 
Zil-^^Luther — Oppofes  Tetzel  in  the  Publication  of  IndxU 
gences — Supported  bj  the  Juguftin  Afontsj  and  the  EU&ef 
of  Saxony — Contcjl  with  Ecciusj  IsSc^-'At  firfl  difregariei 

.    by  heO'^ Afterwards  funumned  to  Rome-^ Appears  before 
Cardinal  Cajet a n^^ Appeals  to  a  General  Council — Zviif- 
glius  begins   the  Reformation    in  Switzerland  —  Luther 
excommunicated  —  Burns    the    Papal    Bull — Fiews  if 
the  Emperor  with  regard  to  Luther — Luther  fummonedto 
the  Diet  at  JVormS'^Edl£i  againfl  him — ^Seized  and  con* 
cealed  at  Pf^artburgh — Controverfy  with  the  Univerftty  ef 
Paris  and  Henry  VIIL  of  England-^TranJlates  the  Bible 
"^CharaSier  of  Adrian  VL^^LiJl  of  Grievances  prefented 
by  the  Diet  of  Nuremburgh — Clement  VI L-^^Marriage  of 
Luther — Reformation  in  P ruffia^^D anger  of  P erf ecution^-^ 
Contejl  between  the  Pope  and  the  Ernperor^^ Friends  of  Re^^ 
formation  dijVinguiJhed  by  the  Name  of  P  rot  eft  ants — Confep* 
fion  of  A ugfburg^^ League  of  Smaikaldc"^ Ambition  of  th^ 
Emperw — Negotiations  of  the  Protejiants  with  France  an^ 

England'""^ 
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ilanJ-^Treaty  with  the  Empnor    at    Nurembtrg'^ 
ath  efthi  EleHor  of  Saxony.  . 

■^O  overturn  a  fyftem  of  religious  belief  found- 
ed on  ancient  and  deep-rooted  prejudices, 
orted  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  lefs  art 
induftry ;  to  eftablifli  in  its  room  doftrines  of 
noft  contrary  genius  and  tendency ;  and  to  ac- 
plifti  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
;  of  arms ;  arc  operations  which  hiftorians,  the 
prone  to  credulity  and  fuperftition,  afcribe  to 
Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite  eaft, 
efFcft  defigns  which  to  human  fagacity  appear 
Dflible.  The  interpofition  of  Heaven,  in  fa- 
•  of  the  Chriftian  religion  at  its  firft  publication^ 
manifefted  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought 
uttered  in  confirmation  of  it.  Though  none 
be  reformers  poffefled,  or  pretended  to  pofleft, 
:  fupernatural  gifts,  yet  that  wonderful  prepa- 
m  of  circumftances  which  difpofed  the  minds 
icn  for  receiving  their  doflrines,  that  fingular 
ibination  of  caufes  which  fecured  their  fuccefs, 
enabled  men  deftitute  of  power  and  of  policy 
"iumph  over  thofe  who  employed  againft  them 
aordinary  efforts  of  both,  may  be  confidered  as 
light  proof  that  the  fame  hand,  which  planted 
Chriftian  religion,  protefted  the  reformed 
1,  and  reared  it,  from  beginnings  extremely 
lie,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  ftrength  and  tpa- 

y- 

t  wks  from  caufes  feemingly  fortuitous,  and 
^OL.  II.  U  from 
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from  a  fource  very  inconfiderable,  that  ailtl 
mighty  eficdts  of  the  Reformation  flowed.  Lea  ] 
\(rhen  raifed  to  the  papal  throne^  found  the  revi 
nues  of  the  Church  exhaufted  by  the  vaft  picgef 
of  his  two  ambitious  predeceflbrs.  His  own  ten 
per^  naturally  liberal  and  enterprifingj  rendered  hi 
incapable  of  fevere  and  patient  economy,  and  li 
fchemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medicisj  b 
love  of  fplendor,  and  his  munificence  in  rewardic 
men  of  genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expence 
in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which^  he  tried  evci 
device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priefls  had  fall( 
upon,  to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  the 
wealth.  Among  others,  he  had  recourfe  to  a  fi 
of  indulgences. 

The  right  of  promulgating  thefe  indulgences 
Germany,  together  with  a  fhare  in  the  profits  ar 
ing  from  the  fale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albe 
cleftor  of  Metz  and  archbifliop  of  Magdebui 
who,  as  his  chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxot 
employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licendc 
morals,  but  of  an  aftive  fpirit,  and  remarkable : 
his  noify  and  popular  eloquence.  He,  aflifted 
the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  the  commiffi 
with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  but  with  little  difc 
tion  or  decency ;  and  though,  by  magnifying  exc 
fively  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,  and  by  d 
pofing  of  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried 
for  fome  time  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  tra 
among  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant ;  the  ext 
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ngance  of  their  aflertlons^  as  well  as  the  irregula* 
lities  in  their  condudt^  came  at  lafl  to  give  general 
offence.  The  princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at 
fering  their  valTals  drained  of  fo  much  wealth,  in 
Older  to  replenifh  the  treafury  of  a  profufe  pontiff; 
indmen  of  piety  regretted  thedelufion  of  the  people. 
Even  the  mod  unthinking  were  (hocked  at  the  fcan* 
dalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  afTociates^  who 
often  fquandered  in  drunkennefs,  gaming,  and  low 
debauchery,  tbofefums  which  were  pioufly  beftowed 
ia  hopes  of  eternal  happinefs;  and  all  began  to  wi(h 
that  fome  check  was  given  to  this  commerce,  no 
Icfs  detrimental  to  fociety  than  de(lru<5tive  to  reli* 
[  gion. 

Such  was  the  favourable  junfture,  when  Martin 
.  Lather  firft  began  to  queftion  the  effiqacy  of  induU 
;  paces,  and  to  declaim  againfl  the  vicious  lives  and 
.  &lfc  dodtrines  of  the  perfons  employed  in  promul- 
:  gating  them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eifleben  in 
Saxony,  and,  though  bornof  poor  parents,  had  re* 
cdved  a  learned  education,  during  the  progrefs  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon 
vigour  and  acutenefs  of  genius.  As  his  mind  was 
naturally  fufceptible  of  ferious  impredions,  and 
tinftured  with  fomewhat  of  that  religious  melan- 
choly  which  delights  in  the  folitude  and  devotio^ 
of  a  monaftic  life,  he  retired  into  a  convent  of  Au- 
guftin  friars,  and  afTumed  the  habit  of  that  order. 
He  foon  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  piety, 
his  bve  of  knowledge,  and  his  unwearied  applica* 
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tion  to  fhidy.  He  had  been  taught  the  fcholaf 
philofophy  and  theology  which  were  thea  in  vogi 
and  wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  t 
niceties  and  diflinftions  with  which  they  aboum 
but  his  underftanding,  naturally  found,  fooii  t 
came  difgufled  with  thofe  fubtle  and  uninftrudi 
fciencesy  and  fought  for  fome  more  folid  found 
tion  of  knowledge  and  of  piety  in  the  holy  fcrij 
tures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  bible,  whic 
lay  negledled  in  the  library  of  his  monaftery,  i 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  with  fjch  cage 
nefs  and  affiduity  as  aftonilhed  the  monks,  wb 
were  little  accuftomed  to  derive  their  theologia 
notions  from  that  fource.  The  great  progrc 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  courfe  of  dud] 
augmented  fo  much  the  fame  both  of  his  fandit 
and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  eledor  of  Saxonj 
having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Wittembeig  o. 
the  Elbe,  the  place  of  his  refidence,  Luther  wa 
chofcn  firft  to  teach  philofophy,  and  afterward 
theology  there ;  and  was  deemed  the  chief  oma 
ment  of  that  fociety. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputa 
tion  and  authority,  Tetzel  began  to  publi(h  indul 
gences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg.  A 
Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the  oth( 
provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigioi 
fucccfs.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  concern  that  Li 
ther  beheld  the  artifices  of  thofe  who  fold,  and  tl 
iimplicity  of  thofe  who  bought  indulgences.    H 
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Winn  and  impetuous  tem^r  did  not  fuffer  him  long 
to  conceal  his  opinions,  or  to  continue  a  (ilent 
fpeftator  of  the  delufion  of  his  countrymen.  From 
the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  at  Wittemberg,  he 
inveighed  bitterly  againft  the  irregularities  and  vices 
of  the  monks  who  published  indulgences;  he  ven- 
tured to  examine  the  dodrines  which  they  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  rely- 
ing for  falvation  upon  any  other  means  than  thofe 
9poi|ited  by  God  in  his  word.   The  boldnefs  and 
novelty  of  thefe  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and 
bcbg  recommended  by  the  authority  of  Luther's 
perfonal  charafter,  and  delivered  w|th  a  popular 
and  perfuafive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  im- 
prcffion  on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  tke  favour- 
able reception  of  his  dodrines,  he  wrote  to  Albert, 
dc&or  of  Mentz  and  archbifliop  of  Magdeburg, 
towhofejurifdiftion  that  part  of  Saxony  wasfub- 
jcd,  and  remonftratcd  warmly  againft  the  falfe  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  wicked  lives  of  the  preachers  of 
indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too  deeply 
intcrcfted  in  their  fuccefs  to  correA  their  abufes. 
His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the    fuffrage    of 
acn  of  learning.     For  this  purpofe  he  publifhed 
ninety-five    thefes,     containing    his     fentiments 
with  regard    to    indulgences.      Thcfe    he   pro- 
pofcd,  not  as  points  fully  eftablifhed,  cfr  of  un- 
doubted certainty,  but  as  fubjefts  of  inquiry  and 
difputation ;   he  appointed  a  day,  on  which  the 
%  U  3  learned 
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learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them,  either  ii| 
perfon  or  by  writing ;   to  the  whole  he  fufa!Joine4 
folemn  proteftations  of  his  high  refpeft  fbr  the 
apoftolic  fee,  and  of  his  implicit  fubniiflion  to  it) 
authority*     No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time 
prefixed ;  the  thefes  fpread  over  Germany  with 
aftonifhing  rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the  great? 
eft  cagernefs ;  and  all  admired  the  boldnefs  of  tha 
man,  who  had  ventured,  not  only  to  call  in  queC- 
tion  the  plenitude  of  papal  power,  biutto  attack  th^ 
Pominicans,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquiii^ 
torial  authority*. 

The  friars  of  St.  Auguftine,  Luther-sown  order, 
gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of  thefe  uncom'* 
mon  opinions.  Luther  had,  by  his  piety  and 
learning,  acquired  extraordinary  authority  among 
his  brethren  ;  he  profeflcd  the  higheft  regard  for 
the  authority  of  the  pope;  his  profeffions  wercal 
that  time  fincere  ;  and  as  a  fecret  enmity  fubfifts 
among  all  the  monadic  orders  of  the  Romift 
church,  the  Auguftins  were  highly  pieafed  with  his 
inveftives  againft  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  fee 
them  expofed  to  the  hatred  and  fcorn  of  the  people. 
His  fovereign,  the  eleftor  of  Saxony,  the  wifeft 
prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  fecretly  encouraged 
his  attempts,  and  flattered  himfelf  that  this  difpute 

♦  Luthcri  Opera,  Jcnae,  1612,  vol,  1.  praefat.  3.  p.  2.  66.  Hifi:    - 

of  Counc.  of  Trent  by  F.  Paul,  p.  4.    Scckcnd.  Com.  Apoi 
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among  the  ecclcfiaftics  themfelves  might  give 
feme  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
which  the  fecular  princes  had  long,  though  without 
fuccefs^  been  endeavouring  to  oppofe. 

Several  thefes  appeared  in  oppofuion  to  the 
ninety-five  publilhed  by  Luther,  and  the  argu- 
ments produced  for  his  confutation  were  the  fenti- 
ments  of  fchoolmen,  the  conclufions  of  the  canon 
law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes*.  The  decifions  of 
fudges  fo  partial  and  interefted,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
people,  who  began  to  call  in  queftion  the  autho- 
rity even  of  thefe  venerable  guides,  when  they 
found  them  ftanding  in  dired.  oppofition  to  the 
didates  of  reafon,  ^nd  the  determinations  of  the 
^ivinclaw-^y 

Meanwhile  thefe  novelties  in  Luther's  dodrines, 
which  intercfted  all  Germany,  excited  little  atten- 
tion and  no  alarm  in  ihe  court  of  Rome.  Leo, 
fond  of  elegant  and  refined  pleafures,  intent  upon 
great  fchemes  of  policy,  a  ftranger  to  theological 
controveriies,  and  apt  to  defpife  them,  regdrded 
with  the  utmoft  indifference  the  operations  of  an 
obfcure  friar,  who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  car- 
ried qn  a  fcbolaftic  difputation  in  a  barbarous  ftyle. 
Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monadic  enmity  and 
emulation,  and  feemed  inclined  not  to  interpofein 
;he  cpnteft,  but  to  allow  the  Augullins  and  Domi- 

♦  F.  Paul,  p#  6.    Seckepd.  p.  40.   Palavic.  p.  8. 
f  Scckend.  p*  30« 
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nicans  to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  ui 
anitnofity. 

The  folicitations  however  of  Luther's  advc 
ries,  together  with  the  furprifing  progrefs  which 
opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Germa 
roufed  at  lad  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Ro 
and  obliged  Leo  to  take  meafures  for  the  fecu 
of  the  church  againft  an  attack  that  now  appea 
too  ferious  to  be  defpifed.  For  this  end  he  fi 
xnoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  iG 
days^  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
inquifitor- general,  Prierias,  who  had  written  aga 
him,  whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine 
doftrines,  and  to  decide  concerning  them, 
wrote,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxo 
befeeching  him  not  to  proteft  a  man  whofe  h( 
tical  and  prophane  tenets  were  fo  (hocking  to  pi 
cars  ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Auguf 
to  check  by  his  authority  the  ralhnefs  of  an  ai 
gant  monk,  which  brought  difgrace  upon 
order  of  St.  Auguftine,  and  gave  ofTcnce  and 
turbance  to  the  whole  church. 

From  the  drain  of  thefe  letters,  as  well  as  f 
the  nomination  of  a  judge  fo  prejudiced  and  ; 
tial  as  Prierias,  Luther  cafil3^4awivliat  fenteno 
might  expeft  at  Rome.  He  difcoyered,  for 
reafon,  the  utmoft  folicitude  to  have  his  caule  t 
in  Germany,  and  before  a  lefs  fufpedted  tribt 
The  profeflbrs  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemb 
anxious  for  his  fafety,  wrote  to  the  pope,  and,  i 
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employing  feveral  pretexts  to  cxcufe  Luther  from 
appearing  at  Rome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the 
examination  of  his  doftrihes  to  fome  perfons  of 
learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  cleftor 
requefled  the  fame  thing  of  the  pdpe's  Ibgate  at  the 
diet  of  Augfburg  ;  and  as  Luther  himfelf,  who  at 
that  time  did  not  even  entertain  the  fmalleft  fufpi- 
cion  concerning  the  divine  original  of  papal  autho-^ 
rity,  had  written  to  Leo  a  fubmiflive  letter,  promif- 
ing  an  unreferved  compliance  with  his  will,  the 
pope  gratified  them  fo  far  as  to  empower  his  legate 
in  Germany,  cardinal  Cajecan,  a  Dominican,  emi- 
nent for  fcholaftic  learning,  and  paffionately  de- 
voted to  the  Roman  fpe,  to  hear  and  determine  the 
^■aufe^ 

Luther,  having  obtained  the  emperor's  fafe-coii* 
du6t,  immediately  repaired  to  Augfburg.  The 
cardinal  received  him  with  decent  refpeft,  and  en- 
deavoured at  firft  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treat- 
ment :  but  thinking  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  his 
ftation  to  enter  into  any  formal  difputc  with  a  per- 
fon  of  fuch  inferior  rank,  he  required  him,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  apoftolic  powers  with  which  he  was 
clothed,  to  retradt  his  errors  with  regard  to  indul- 
gences and  the  nature  pf  faith  ;  and  to  abllain,  for 
the  future,  from  the  publication  of  new  and  dan-? 
gerous  opinions.  Lutl^er,  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief of  them  by  the  approbation  which  they  had 
met  with  among  perfons  confpicuous  bodi  for  learn- 
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ing  and  piety^  was  furprifed  at  ttiis  abrupt  men- 
tion  of  a  recantation,  before  any  endeavours  were 
ufcd  to  convince  hin>  jhat  he  was  miftaken.     He 
had  flattered  himfelf  tl^at^  in  a  conference  concern- 
ing the  points  in  difputc,  with  a  prolate  of  fuch  dif— 
(inguifhed  abilities,  he  (hould  be  ^ble  to  remove 
many  of  thofo-  imputations  with  which  the  igno- 
rance or  malice  of  his  antagonifts  had  loaded  him  a 
but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  (he  cardinal  af— 
fumed  extinguilhed  ^tonce  all  hopes  of  this  kind^ 
and  cut  off  every  profpeifl  of  advantage  from  the? 
interview.     His  native  intrepidity  of  mindj  how— 
cver^  did  not  defert  hinif     He  declare^  with  the 
utmoft  firmnefs,  thaf  he  could  not,  with  a  fafe  con- 
fcience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  believed  to  be 
true;   nor  (hould  any  confideration  ever  induce 
him  to  do  what  would  be  fo  bafe  in  itfelf,  ^nd  fo 
offenfive  to  God.  At  the  fame  time,  be  continued 
to  exprefs  no  lefs  reverence  than  formerly  for  the 
fiuthority  of  the  apoftolic  fee  *  j  he  fignified  his  wil- 
lingnefs  to  fubmit  the  whole  controvcrfy  to  certain 
univerfities  which  he  named,  and  promifed  neither 
to  write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for 
the  future,  provided  his  adverfaries  were  likewife 
enjoined  to  be  filent  with  rcfpedl  to  them  -f-.     All 
thefe  offers  Cajetan  diftegarded  or  r-ejefted,   and 
dill  infifled  peremptorily  on  a  (imple  recantation, 
threatening  him  with   ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  and 
forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  prefence,  un* 

^  Luth.  Open  vol.  I.  p.  164.  t  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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Icfs  he  refolvcd  inftantly  to  comply  with  wh^t  he  had 
required.  This  haughty  and  violent  proceeding| 
as  well  as  othpr  circumftanqes,  gave  Luther's  friendf  • 
fuch  ftrong  reafons  to  fufpeft  that  even  the  im- 
perial fafe-condu6t  would  not  be  able  to  prote(^ 
him  from  the  legate's  power  and  refentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  fecretly  froin 
Augfburg,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But 
before  his  departure,  he  prepared  a  folemn  appeal 
from  the  legate,  ilj-informed  at  that  time  concern- 
ing his  caufe,  to  the  pope,  who  indeed  ought  not  tp 
have  committed  a  caufe  of  this  importance  xo  ai^ 
inferior  agent  *. 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther-s  abrupt  retreat, 
and  at  the  publication  of  his  appeal,  wrote  to  the 
cleftor  of  Sa^^ony,  complaining  of  both  ;  and  re-: 
quiring  him  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  church, 
or  the  authority  of  its  head,  eidier  to  fend  that  fe- 
ditious  monk  a  prifoner  to  Rome,  or  to  baniflx 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theolo- 
gical  con  federations  that  Frederic  had  hitherto 
countenanced  Luther,  His  protedlion  flowed  al- 
nioft  entirely  from  political  motives,  and  was  af* 
forded  with  great  fecrecy  and  caution.  He  had 
neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  difcourfes,  nor  read 
any  of  his  books ;  and  though  all  Germany  re- 
founded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never  once  admit- 
ted  him  into  his  prefence  -f.     But  upon  this  dc- 

♦  Sleid.  Hift.  of  Reform,  p.  7.      Scckcnd.  p.  45,      tutlu 
Opcr.  i.  163. 
+  Scckend.  p.  37.      Slcid,  Hill.  p.  H* 
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mand  which  the  cardinal  made,  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  throw  off  fomewliat  of  his  former  refervc. 
He  had  been  at  great  expence,  and  had  beftowed 
much  attention  on  founding  a  new  univerfity,  an 
objedt  of  confiderable  importance  to  every  Ger- 
man prince ;  and  forcfeeing  how  fatal  a  blow  the 
removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation*, 
he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with  many  profef- 
fions  of  efteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  re- 
verence for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  complyinj 
with  either  of  his  requefts,  but  openly  difcovercd- 
great  concern  for  Luther^s  fafety  -j-. 

The  inflexible  rigour,  with  which  Cajetan  in- 
fifted  on  a  fimple  recantation,  gave  great  offence 
to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age.  But  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  the  legate  to  aft  another  parr.  The 
judges  before  whom  Luther  had  been  required  to 
appear  at  Rome,  without  waiting  for  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fixty  days  allowed  him  in  the  citation, 
had  already  condemned  him  as  an  heretic  J.  Leo 
had,  in  fevcral  of  his  briefs  and  letters,  ftigma- 
tized  him  as  a  child  of  iniquity,  and  a  man  given 
up  to  a  reprobate  fenfe.  Nothing  lefs,  therefore, 
than  a  recantation  could  fave  the  honour  of  the 
church,  whofc  maxim  it  is,  never  to  abandon  the 
fmalleft  point  that  it  has  eftablifhed,  and  which  is 
even  precluded,  by  its  pretcnfions  to  infallibility, 
from  having  it  in  its  power  to  do  fo. 

•  Seckcnd.p.  59.     +  Slcld.  Hlft,  p.  10.    Luth.  Opcr.  1.172. 
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In  this  fitnation,  Luther  difcovered  no  fymp- 
toms  of  timidity  or  remiffnefs,  but  continued  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduA  and  opinions,  and  to  in^ 
veigh  againftthofe  of  his  adverfarieswith  more  ve- 
hemence than  ever  *• 

As  every  ftep,  however,  which  was  taken  by  the 

court  of  Rome,  convinced  Luther  that  Leo  would 

foon  proceed  to  the  mod  violent  mcafures  againft 

liim,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  only  expedient  in  his 

power,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effedl  of  the  papal 

cenfures.     He  appealed   to    a   general  council, 

which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  reprefcntative  of  theca- 

tholic  church,  and  fuperior  in  power  to  the  pope, 

who,  being  a  fallible  man,  might  err,  as  St,  Peter, 

the  mod  perfeft  of  his  predcceflbrs,  had  erred  -^, 

It  foon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed 
rafli  conjedures  concerning  the  intentions  of  the 
Romifti  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his 
appeal,  was  iffued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  mag- 
nified  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  indulgences ;  he 
required  all  Chrirtians  to  aflent  to  what  he  delivered 
as  the  doftrine  of  the  catholic  church  ;  and  fub- 
jeAed  thofe,  whofliould  hold  or  teach  any  contrary 
opinion,  to  the  heavieft  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they 
confidercd  as  an  unjuftifiable  effort  of  the  pope 
in  order  to  preferve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue 
which  arofe  from  indulgences,  produced  litde  ef- 

*  Seckend.  p.  59. 
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fcA;  But  among  the  reft  of  his  countrymen^  fuch 
a  clear  decifion  of  the  fovereigt^  poDtifF^ainft  hifti» 
find  enforced  by  fuch  dreadful  penalties^  mud  ha¥e 
been  attended  with  confequences  very  &tal  to  his 
caufe,  if  thefe  had  not  been  pi^evented^  in  a  great 
meafure)  by  the^  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
whom  both  his  principles  and  his  intereft  prompt- 
ed to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  holy  fcc«  In 
confcquence  of  this  event,  the  vicariat  of  tliat  part 
of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  the  Saxon  laws 
devolved  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony  ;  and  under  the 
Ihelterof  his  friendly  adminiftrationj  Luther  not 
only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opinions  were 
fuiFered,  during  the  inter-regnum  which  preceded 
the  eledion^  to  take  root  in  different  places,  and 
to  grow  up  to  fome  degree  of  fttength  and  firm— 
nefs.  At  the  fame  time,  as  the  eleftion  of  aa 
emperor  was  a  point  more  interefting  to  Leo  than 
a  theological  controverfy  which  he  did  not  under* 
ftand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  forefee  the  con- 
fequences, he  was  fo  extremely  folicitous  not  to 
irritate  a  prince  of  fuch  confiderable  influence  in. 
the  eledoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  difco* 
vered  a  great  unwillingnefs  to  pronounce  the  fen- 
tence  of  excommunication  againft  Luther,  which, 
his  adverfaries  demanded  with  the  moft  clamorous 
importunity. 

To  thefe  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as 
to  his  natural  averfion  to  fevere  meafures,  was 
owmg  the  fufpenfion  of  any  further  proceedings 

3  againft 


gainft  Luther  for  eighteen  months*  Perpetual 
egociationS)  however^  in  order  to  brihg  the  mat*» 
sr  ca  fome  amicable  iflbe^  were  carried  on  during 
bat  fpace*  The  manner  in  which  thefe  were 
ondufted,  having  given  Luther  aiany  opportuni- 
ies  of  obferving  the  corruption  of  the  court  of 
X.ome,  he  began  to  utter  fomd  doubts  With  re- 
gard to  ihe  divine  original  of  the  papal  authority* 
A.  public  difputacion  was  held  upon  this  import-^ 
ant  qucftion  at  Leipfic,  between  Luther  and  Ec- 
cius^  one  of  his  mofl  learned  and  formidable  anta- 
gonifts ;  but  it  was  as  fruitlefs  and  indecifive  as 
fuch fcholaftic  combats  ufually  prove*. 

Nor  did  this  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  the  doftrincs 
and  ufurpations  of  the  Romidi  church  break  out 
in  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  lefs  violent^  and 
occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes^  was  made  upon 
them  about  this  time  in  Switzerland.  The  Francif- 
cans  being  entrufted  with  the  promulgation  of  in- 
dulgences in  that  country,  executed  their  commif- 
Son  with  the  fame  indifcretion  and  rapacioufnefs, 
0?liich  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  fo  odious  in 
Germany.  They  proceeded  neverthelefs  with 
aninterrupted  fuccefs  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich. 
There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Luther 
in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppofe  them ; 
and  being  animated  with  a  republican  boldnefs, 
he  advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid  fteps  to 
overturn  ilie  whole  fabric  of  the  eftablifhed  rc- 

*  Lutli.  Oper.  1.  199. 
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ligion*4  The  appearance  of  fuch  a  vigorous 
auxiliary,  and  the  progrefs  which  he  made,  was 
at  firft  matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  univerfuies  of  Co- 
logn  and  Louvaine,  which  pronounced  his  opinions 
to  be  erroneous,  afforded  great  caufc  of  triumph 
to  his  adverfarics. 

But  the  undaunted  fpirit  of  Luther  acquired  ad- 
ditional forcitude  from  every  inftance  of  oppofi- 
,  tion  I  and  he  began  to  fliakc  the  firmed  founda- 
tions on  which  the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church 
were  eftabliflied.  Leo  came  at  laft  to  be  con- 
vinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  for- 
bearance were  vain ;  feveral  prelates  of  great 
wifdom  exclaimed  no  lefsthanLuther*sperfonalad- 
verfaries,  againft  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity; 
the  dignity  of  the  papal  fee  rendered  the  moft  vi- 
gorous proceedings  neceflary ;  the  new  emperor, 
it  was  hoped,  would  fupport  its  authority  ;  nor 
did  it  feem  probable  that  the  eledlor  of  Saxony 
would  fo  far  forget  his  ufual  caution,  as  to  fet 
himfclf  in  oppofition  to  their  united  power.  The 
college  of  cardinals  was  often  aflembled  in  order 
to  prepare  the  fentence  with  due  deliberation, 
and  the  ableft  canonifts  were  confulted  how  it 
might  be  exprcffed  with  unexceptionable  forma- 
lity. At  laft,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the 
bull,  fo  fatal  to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  iffued. 
Forty-one  propofitions,  cxtradted  out  of  Luther*s 

*  ScidtHift.  22«    Scckcnd.  59, 
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works^  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical^  fcan*^ 
dalouSi  and  offenftve  to  pious  ears ;  all  penbns 
are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings^  upon  pain  of 
excommunication  \  fuch  as  had  any  of  them  in 
their  cuftody  are  commanded  to  commit  them  to 
the  flames  1  he  himfelfj  if  he  did  not^  within 
fixty  days,  publicly  recant  his  errors^  and  burn  his 
books,  is  pronounced  an  obdinate  heretic  ;  is  ex- 
communicated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
deftru€^ion  of  bis  flefh ;  and  all  fecular  princes 
are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  fame 
^enfure,  to  K\tt  his  peifon,  that  he  might  ht  pun*" 
Jflied  as  his  crimei  defer ved  *. 

The  publication  of  this  bull  in  Cjermaliy  eit* 
cited  various  paKCons  in  different  places.  Luther's 
adverfaries  exulted ;  his  followers  read  Leo^s  ana- 
themas with  more  indignation  than  terron  In  fome 
cities,  the  people  violently  obftrufted  the  promul- 
gation of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the  perfons  Who  at* 
tempted  to  publifti  it  wert  infulted,  and  the  bull 
itfelf  torn  in  pieces,  and  trodden  under  foot -f* 

This  fentence,  which  he  had  for  fome  time  ex- 
pected, did  not  difconcert  or  intimidate  Luther. 
After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
he  publiflied  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommu- 
nication >  and  being  now  perfuaded  that  Leo  had 
been  guilty  both  of  iiilpiety  and  injaftice  in  his 
proceedings  againft  him,  he  boldly  declared  the 

♦  Palavic.  27.   Luth.  Opcr.  U423. 
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pope  to  be  that  man  pf  (in>  or  antichrift,  whofe 
appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Teftament ;  he 
declaimed  againfl  his  tyranny  and  ufurpations  with 
greater  violence  than  ever  ;  he  exhorted  all  Chrif- 
tian   princes  to  (hake  off  fuch  an  ignominious 
yoke  ;  and  boafted  of  his  own  happinefs  in  being 
marked  out  as  the  objeft  of  ecclefiaftical  indigna- 
tion, becaufe  he  had  ventured  to  affert  the  liberty 
of  mankind.     Nor  did  he  confine  his  expreffions 
of  contempt  for  the  papal  power  to  words  alone ; 
Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed   < 
Luther.'s  books  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  affemblcd  all  the  profeflbrs  and  ftu- 
dcnts  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  prcfence  of  a  vaft  multitude  of 
Ipcdators,  call:  the  volumes  of  the  canon  law,  to- 
gether with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated   in  feveral 
cities  in   Germany.      The  manner  in  which   he 
juilified  this  aftion,   was  dill  more  offenfive  than 
the  adlion  itfclf.      Having  colledled  from  the  ca- 
non  law  fome  of  the  mod  extravagant  propofitions 
with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  fubordination  of 
all  fecular  jurifdiftion  to  the  authority  of  the  holy 
fee,  he  publiflied  thcfe  with  a  commentary,  point- 
ing out  the  impiety  of  fuch  tenets,  and  their  evi- 
dent  tendency  to  Ibbvert  all  civil  government  *• 
After  the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  his  grandfon, 

•  Luth.  Oper.  ii.  316, 
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Charles  V.  king  of  Spain,  fucceedcd  him  in  the 
empire,  in  the  year  J  5 19.  Leo  X.  feized  this 
occafion  of  putting  the  emperor  in  mind  of  his 
charader  as  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church, 
and  demanding  the  exemplary  puni(hment  of 
Luther,  who  had  rebelled  againft  its  facred  laws* 

The  vaft  and  dangerous  fcbemes  which  Francis  I. 
king  of  France  was  forming  againft  Charles,  made 
it  ncceffary  for  him  to  fccure  the  friendfliip  of  the 
pope,  and  determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with 
great  feverity,  as  the  moft  effeftual  method  of  footh- 
ing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  meafures. 
His  eagcrnefs  to  accomplifli  this  rendered  him  not 
unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal  legates  in  Germany, 
who  infilled  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal 
deliberation,   the  diet,  which  was  aflembled  at 
Wdrms,  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope 
l;ad  already  excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible 
heretic.     Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceeding, 
however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  un- 
juft  by  the  members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  perfon,  and  de- 
claring whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  thofe  opi- 
'^ions  which  had  drawn  upon  him  the  cenfurcs  of 
^he  church  *.      Not  only  the  emperor,    but  all 
^he  princes  through  whofe  territories  he  had  to 
Pafs,  granted  him  a  fafe-condudt ;    and  Charles 
^rote  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  requiring  his  im- 
•  niediatc  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his 

*  P.  Mart.  Ep.  722. 
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protnifes  of  proceAion  from  any  injury  or 
lence^*  Luther  did  not  hefitate  one  moi 
about  yielding  obedience,  and  fet  out  for  Wc 
attended  by  the  herald  who  had  brought  the 
peror's  letter  and  fafecondud.  While  or 
journey*  msoy  of  bis  friends,  whom  the  fa 
Hufs  ynder  (imilar  circumflances,  and  noti 
(landing  the  fame  fecurity  of  an  imperial  fafe- 
duA,  filled  with  folicitude,  advifed  and  intn 
him  not  to  rufli  wantonly  into  the  midft  of 
gcr.  But  Luther,  fupcrior  to  fuch  terrors,  1 
ccd  them  with  this  reply,  "  I  am  lawfully  call 
faid  he,  '^  to  appear  in  that  city,  and  thither 
I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  n 
devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houfes,  were  t 
combined  againft  mc-f-." 

The  reception  he  met  with  at  Worms  was 
as  he  might  have  reckoned  a  full  reward  of  al 
labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applaufe 
been  the  principles  by  which  be  was  influen 
Greater  crowds  aflembled  to  behold  him, 
had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public  entry ; 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and 
fonages  of  the  higheft  rankj,  and  he  was  tre 
with  all  the  refped  paid  to  thofe  who  poffcfj 
power  of  direding  the  underftanding  and  d 
mcnts  of  other  men;  an  homage,  morefinceri 

'  Luth.  Opcr.  It.  4ii# 
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well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-cmU 
nence  in  birth  or  condition  can  conamaad.  At  his 
appearance  before  the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great 
decency  and  firmnefs.  He  readily  acknowledged 
uiexcefs  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  hiscontro- 
verfial  writings,  but  refufed  to  retrad  his  opinions, 
unlefs  he  were  convinced  of  their  falftrhood ;  or  to 
coofent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than 
the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  ia«- 
treaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this 
refolution,  fome  of  the  eccleliaftics  propofed  to 
inutate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Conftance, 
and,  by  punifhing  the  author  of  this  peftilent  he-> 
lefy,  who  was  now  in  their  power,  to  deliver  the 
church  at  once  from  fuch  an  evil.  This  was  op« 
pofed  both  by  the  members  of  the  diet  and  by  the 
emperor,  and  Luther  was  permitted '  to  depart  in 
Wcty*.  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city,  a  feverc 
^ift  was  publiQied  in  the  emperor's  name,  and 
by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  ob* 
ftioate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  the 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  fubjed  of  the  em- 
pire, forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  prote6t 
bim,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  in  feizing  his 
perfon,  as  foon  as  the  term  fpecified  in  his  fafe- 
€ondu6l  was  expired-f. 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  confiderable  ef- 
fcft,  the  execution  of  it  being  prevented,  partly  by 

*  F.  Paul  Hid.  of  Counc.  p.  1 3.    Seckend*  160. 
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the  multiplicity  of  occupations  which  the  commo  - 
tions  in  Spain,  together  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  created  to  the  emperor;  and 
partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the 
cleftor  of  Saxony.     As  Luther,  on  his  return  from 
Worms,  was  paffing  near  Altenftein  in  Thurin- 
gia,  a  number  of  horfemen  in  mafks  ruflied  fud- 
denly  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  eleftor  had  ap- 
pointed them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  furround* 
ing  his  company,  carried  him,  after  difmifling  all 
his  attendants,  to  Wartburg,   a  ftrong  caftle  not 
far  diftant.     There  the  eleftor  jordered  him  to  be 
fupplied  with  every  thing  neceffary  or  agreeable, 
but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed ; 
until  the  fury  of  the  prefent  ftorm  againft  him  be- 
gan to  abate.     In  this  folitude  he  remained  nin 
months,  and  exerted  his  ufual  vigour  and  indu 
in  defence  of  his  doftrines,  or  in  confutation  o 
his  adverfaries,  publifliing  feveral  treaiifes,  whic 
revived  the  drooping  fpirits  of  his  followers. 

■  During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continue 
to  gain  ground  in  every  city  in  Saxony ;  and,  tl^ 
Auguftins  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation 
the  univerfity,  and  the  connivance  of  the  eleftoxr, 
ventured  upon  the  firft  ftep  towards  an  alteration  5  n 
the  cflablilhed  forms  of  public  worftiip,  by  abo- 
lifting  the  celebration  of  private  maffes,  and  t>y 
giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in 
adminiftci  ing  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper- 
During  his  retirement  in  Wartburg,  Luther  jr<- 
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ceivcd  the  intelligence  that  a  folemn  decree  con* 
dcmning  his  opinions  had  been  publillied  by  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  and  that  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land had  written  a  treatife  on  the  Seven  Sacraments, 
^fl  confutation  of  his  opinions.     Luther,  who  was 
iiot  overawed,  either  by  the  authority  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,   foon  pub- 
'liflitd  his  animadverfions  on  both,  in  a  ftyle  no  Ltfs 
Vehement  and  fevere  than  he  would  have  ufed  in 
Confuting^  his  meaneft  antagonift.     A  controverfy, 
^^anaged  by  difputants  fo  illuftrious,  drew  more  ge- 
neral attention  ;  and  the  doftrines  of  the  reformers, 
in  fpite  both, of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaflical  powers 
crombined  againft  them,  daily  gained  converts  both 
in  France  and  in  England. 

Luther  was  drawn  from  his  retreat  by  the  impru* 
^encc  of  Carloftadius,  one  of  his  difciples,  who, 
minimated  with  the  fame  zeal,   but  pofl'efled  of  lefs 
moderation,  propagated  wild  and  dangerous  opi* 
nions,  chiefly  among  ihe  lower  people.     Encour- 
aged   by  his   exhortations,    they  rofe  in  feveral 
villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the  churches  with 
tumultuary  violence,    and  deftroyed  the  images 
with  which  they  were  adorned.     Thofe  irregular 
and  outrageous  proceedings  were  fo  repugnant  to 
all  the  eleftor's   cautious  maxims,    that,  if  they 
had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  of  alienating   from  the  reformers  a 
prince,  no  lefs  jealous  of  his  own  authority,  than 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  and  other 
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patroi^s  of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  fenfibU 
of  the  danger,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  pcr- 
miffion^  returned  to  Wittembcrg.  Happily  foi 
the  reformation^  the  veneration  for  his  perfon  zfii 
authority  were  ftill  fo  great,  that  his  appearaoa 
alone  fupprefled  that  fpirit  of  extravagance  whid 
began  to  feize  his  party,  Carloftadius  and  his  & 
natical  followers,  (truck  dqo^b  by  his  rebukei 
fubmitt^d  at  once^  ^nd  declared  that  they  hean 
die  voice  of  an  angel^  not  of  a  m^n*. 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat^  he  had  begun  u 
tranflate  the  bible  into  the  German  tongue,  an  uo 
dertaking  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  :  he  hsu 
^  competent  knowledge  in  the  original  language! 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ftyle  and  fenti 
pients  of  the  infpired  writers;  and  though  hi 
compoiitions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous 
he  was  reckoned  a  great  matter  of  the  purity  c 
his  mother  tongue.  By  his  own  ailiduous  appli 
cation,  together  with  the  affiftancc  of  Melanfthor 
and  feveral  other  of  his  difciples,  he  finilhed  pai 
of  the  New  Tcftament  in  the  year  1522.  U  wa 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  attcntioi^  by  pei 
fons  of  every  rank.  They  were  aftonilhed  at  di( 
covering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  autho 
pf  our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of  thof 
priefts  who  pretended  to  be  his  vicegerents  j  an< 
having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
jhought  themfelves  qualified,  by  applying  it,  c 
*  Sleid.  Hiil.  51.    Scckcnd.  19J. 
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judge  of  the  eftablifhed  opinions,  and  to  pronounce 
when  they  were  conformable  to  the  ftandard,  or 
when  they  departed  from  it.  The  great  advan- 
tages arifing  from  Luther's  tranflation  of  the  bible 
eocouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation ^  in  the 
other  countries  of  l£urope,  to  imitate  his  example, 
and  to  publifli  verfions  of  the  fcriptures  in  their 
rcfpeftive  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Francfort,  Ham- 
burgh,  and  feveral  other  cities  in  Germany,  of  the 
firft  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  their  magiilrates  abolilhed 
the  mafs,  and  the  other  fuperftitious  rites  of  po^ 
pcry*.  The  Dukes  of  Brunfwic  and  Luhenburgh, 
the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  other  diftinguifhed  per* 
fonages,  became  avowed  patrons  of  Luther's  opi- 
nions, and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
«tnong  their  fubjcds. 

Leo  X.  had  been  fucceeded  in  the  pontificate 
^y  Adrian  VI.  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  a  man  of 
fooie  probity  and  candour.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, behold  this  growing  dcfeftion  without  con- 
cern; and  his  firft  care,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy, 
l^ad  been  to  deliberate  with  the  cardinals,  con- 
cerning the  proper  means  of  putting  a  flop  to  it, 
i^c  was  profoundly  fkilled  in  fcholaftic  theology, 
*nd  having  been  early  noticed  on  that  account,  he 
ftill  retained  fuch  an  exceffive  admiration  of  the 

^  Scckcnd.  241.    Chytrxi  Contin,  Kraatzii,  203. 
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fcience  to  which  he  was  firft  indebted  for  his  repu- 
tation and  fuccefs  in  life,  that  he  confidercd 
Luther*s  invedtives  againft  the  fchoolmen,  paiti* 
cularly  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  lefs  than  blaf- 
phemy.  At  the  fame  time  his  own  manners  being 
extremely  fimple,  and  uninfeded  with  any  of  the 
vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was 
as  fenfible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  them- 
fclves,  and  viewed  them  with  no  lefs  indignation. 
The  brief  which  he  addreffed  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  aflembled  at  Nuremberg,  November, 
1522,  and  the  inftrudljions  which  he  gave  to 
Cheregato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  fent  thither, 
were  framed  agreeably  to  thefe  views.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's  opinions  with 
more  afperity  than  Leo  had  ever  ufed  ;  he  feverely» 
cenfured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  fufferinghim 
to  fpread  his  per^aicious  tenets,  by  their  neglefting 
to  execute  the  cdift  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  and 
required  them,  if  Luther  did  not  inftantly  retraft 
his  errors,  to  deftroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened 
and  incurable  member^.  On  the  other  hand,  he, 
with  great  candour,  acknowledged  the  corruptions 
of  the  Roman  court  to  be  the  fource  from  which 
had  flowed  mod  of  the  evils  the  church  now  fck 
or  dreaded  ;  he  promifed  to  exert  all  his  authority 
towards  reforming  thefe  abufesj  and  he  rcquefted 
of  them  to  give  him  their  advice  with  regard  to 

*  Fafcic.  Rcr.  cxpct.  &  fugiend.  342, 
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the  moft  efFeclual  means  of  fupprefling  that  new 
hcrefy  which  had  fprung  up  among  them*. 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praifing  the 
pope's  pious  and  laudable  intentions,  excufed 
thcmfelves  for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms, 
by  alleging  that  the  prodigious  increafe  of  Luther's 
"bllowers,  as  well  as  the  averfion  to  tlie  court  of 
^ome  among  their  other  fubjcfts,  on  account  of 
ts  innumerable  exaftions,  rendered  fuch  an  at- 
cmpt  not  only  dangerous,  but  impoflible.  They 
.firmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
rofe  from  impofitions  no  lefs  real  than  intolerable, 
ailed  now  for  fome  new  and  efficacious  remedy; 
nd,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy,  which  af- 
brded  them  any  hopes  of  feeing  the  church  re- 
torcd  to  foundnefs  and  vigour,  was  a  general 
:ouncil.  Such  a  council,  therefore,  they  advifed 
lim,  after  obtaining  the  emperor's  confent,  to  af- 
emble  without  delay,  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germanyi-. 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  mafler,  was 
(lartled  at  the  propofition  of  a  council;  and  eafily 
Forefaw  how  dangerous  fuch  an  alTembly  might 
Drove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the 
japal  authority,  and  the  reverence  and  fubmiffion 
yielded  to  it  vifibly  declined  among  all.  •  For  that 
'eafon  he  employed  his  utmoft  addrefs,  in  order 
:o  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed 

*  Fafcic.  Rcr.  cxpct.  &  fu^jicnd.  p.  345. 
t  Ibid.  p.  346. 
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thcmfelves  with  greater  feverity  againft  the  Lu« 
theran  berefy,  and  to  relinquifh  their  propdal 
conqerning  a  general  council  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
many.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more 
felicitous  about  the  interefts  of  the  Roman  coiuti 
than  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire^  or  purity  of 
the  churchy  remained  inflexible^  and  continued 
to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be 
prefented  to  the  pope  \  The  nuncio,  that  be 
might  not  he  the  bearer  of  a  remonfbrance  fo  dif* 
agreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abrupilyi 
without  taking  leave  of  the  diet  f. 

The  fecular  prince^  accordingly  drew  up  tbt 
lift  (fo  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  an 
hundred  grievances,  which  the  empire  imputed  to 
the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  fee.  They 
complained  of  the  fums  exacfted  for  difpenfationSi 
abfolutions,  and  indulgences ;  of  the  expence 
arifing  from  the  law-fuits  carried  by  appeal  to 
Rome ;  of  the  innumerable  abufes  occafioned  by 
refeivations,  commendams,  and  annates;  of  the 
exemption  from  civil  jurifdidion  which  the  clergy 
had  obtained  ;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought 
all  fecular  caufes  under  the  cognifance  of  the  ecr 
clefiaftical  judges  ;  of  the  indecent  and  profligate 
lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led ;  and  of  va- 
rious other  particulars.  In  the  end  they  conclud- 
ed, that,  if  the  holy  fee  did   not  fpeedily  deliver 

•  Fafcic,  Rcr,  expct.  &  fugicnd.  p.  349. 
t  Ibid.  376. 
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.  ihem  from  thofe  intolerable  burdens^  thejr  would 
employ  the  power  and  authority  with  which  God 
had  entrufted  them,  in  order  to  procure  relief  •• 

Inftead  of  fuch  feverities  againft  Luther  and  his 
followers  as  the  nuncio  had  recommended,  the 
ncefs  or  edid  of  the  diet  contained  only  a  general 
injun6kion  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience 
for  the  determinations  of  the  council  which  was  to 
be  aflembled,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publidi 
any  new  opinions  contrary  to  the  eftabliflied  doc- 
trines of  the  church;  together  with  an  admonition 
to  all  preachers  to  abftain  from  matters  of  contro- 
verfy  in  their  difcourfcs  to  the  people,  and  confine 
themfelves  to  the  plain  and  inftruAive  truths  of 
religion  -f*, 

While  thefe  affairs  were  in  agitation  pope  Adrian 
died,  and  was  fuccceded  on  the  23d  of  Nov.  1523, 
by  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  whoaflumed  the  name 
of  Clement  VII.  This  pontiff  excelled  Adrian 
as  much  in  the  arts  of  government,  as  he  was  in* 
ferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life  and  uprightnefs  of 
intention.  Having  gained  his  ele<ftion  by  very 
uncanonical  means,  he  was  afraid  of  an  afTembly 
that  might  fubjeft  it  to  a  fcrutiny  which  it  could 
not  (land,  and  determined  therefore  to  elude  the 
demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
cdling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abufes  in  the 
papal  court.    For  this  purpofe,  he  made  choice  of 

*  Fafcic.  Rer.  expet.  &  fugiend.  554. 
Ibid.  348  • 
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cardinal  Campeggioj  an  artful  man^  as  his  nt 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire^  aflembled  again  at 
remberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  notice  of  wha 

pafled  in  the  laft  meeting,  exhorted  the  diet  t 

ccute  the  edidl  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  the 

cffeftual  means  of  fuppreffing  Luther's  dodl: 

The  diet,  in  return,  defined  to  know  the  p 

mtentions  concerning  the  council  and  the  r< 

of  the  hundred  grievances.     The  former,  the 

cio  endeavoured  to  chide  by  general  declan 

of  the  pope's  refolution  to  purfvie  fuch  meafu 

would  be  for  the  greateft  good  of  the  church. 

regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  befoi 

catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome„  and 

cdnfequence  it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  1 

the  prefent  pope,  Campeggio  declined  makir 

definitive   anfwer  to   them   in   Clement's  r 

though,  at  the  fame  tune,  he  obferved  that 

catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  parti 

extremely  indecent  and  unduriful,  and    tha 

publilhing  it  by  their  own  authority  was  1 

difrefpeftful  to  the  Roman  fee.     In  the  ei 

renewed  his  demand  of  their  proceeding  w: 

gour  againft  Luther  and  his  adherents.  But  i 

an  ambaflador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  ; 

time  very  folicitous  to  gain  the  pope,   warrr 

conded  the  nuncio,   with  many  profeflions 

mader's  zeal  f)r  the  honour  and  dignity  oft 

pal  fee,  the  recefs  of  the  diet  was  conceived  in 
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ilmoft  the  fame  import  with  the  former,  with- 
enjoining    any;   additional    feverity  againft 
ther  and  his  party  *. 

fefore  he  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order 
boihe  the  people,  publifhcd  certain  articles  for 
amendment  of  fome  diforders  and  abufes  which 
trailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this 
:ial  reformation,  which  fell  fo  far  fliort  of  the 
legations  of  the  Lutherans,  gave  no  fatisfaftion, 

produced  little  efFecl  -}-. 
rhe  marriage  of  Luther  in  the  year  1526,  with 
harine  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family  who 
I  fled  from  the  cloifter,  was  far  from  meeting 
h  general  approbation.  Even  his  moft  devoted 
owers  thought  this  ftep  indecent,  at  a  time 
en  his  country  was  involved  in  fo  many  cala- 
ics;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned  it 
h  any  fofcer  appellation  than  that  of  inceftuous 
profane.  Luther  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  the 
predion  which  it  had  made  to  his  difadvantage; 
;  being  fatisfied  with  his  own  conduft,  he  bore 

cenfure  of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
'erfaries,  with  his  ufual  fortitude  J. 
rhis  year  the  reformation  loft  its  firft  proteflor, 
*deric,  eledlor  of  Saxony ;  but  the  blow  was 
:  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  as  he  was  fucceeded  by  his 
)thcr  John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though 
sfs  able  patron  of  Luther  and  his  dodrincs. 

*  Scckend.  2^=6.     Slcid.  Hiii.  66. 
t  Seckend.  192. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  li.  p.  I  J. 
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Another  event  happened  about  the  fame  timci 
which  occafioned  a  confiderable  change  in  the 
ftatc  of  Germany.  The  Teutonic  order  being 
driven  from  their  fettle^ents  in  the  eafl^  had  been 
obliged  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their 
teal  and  valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain 
long  ina(5tive.  They  invaded,  as  was  already  inti- 
matedj  the  province  of  Pruflia,  the  inhabitants  of 
\^hich  were  ftill  idolaters ;  and  having  completed 
the  conqueft  of  it^  held  it  many  years  as  a  fief  de- 
pending on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contcfts 
arofe  during  this  period,  between  the  grand  maf- 
itx%  of  the  order,  and  the  kings  of  Poland.  Albert, 
A  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh^  who  was 
eleded  grand  mafter  in  the  year  one  thpufand  five 
hundred  and  eleven^  engaging  keenly  in  this  quar- 
rely  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigifmund,  king 
of  Poland  ;  but  having  become  an  early  convert 
to  Luther's  dodrines,  this  gradually  lefTened  his 
leal  for  the  interefts  of  his  fraternity,  fo  that  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the  confufions  in  the  em- 
pire, and  the  abfence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  Sigifmund,  greatly  to  his  own  private 
emolument.  By  it,  that  part  of  PruflSa,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erefted  into  a 
•fecular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  inveftiturc 
of  it  granted  to  Albert,  who,  in  return,  bound 
himfelf  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Poland 
as  their  valTal.  Immediately  after  this,  be  made 
publig  profefiion  of  the  reformed  reiigionj  and 
married  a  princefs  of  Denmark* 
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In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  the  patrons  of  popeff 
projefted  a  war  againft  the  Lutherans,  who  in 
their  turn  prepared  for  defence.  In  the  mean 
time  the  diet,  aiTetnbled  at  Spire  in  the  year  1516)1 
at  which  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother,  pre- 
fided,  ended  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to  the 
friends  of  the  reformation,  than  they  could  na* 
turally  expeA.  The  emperor's  ambailadors  at  this 
diet  were  ordered  to  ufe  their  mod  earned  endea* 
Torn  for  the  fuppreffion  of  all  farther  difputei 
concerning  religion,  and  to  iniid  upon  the  rigor«> 
ous  execution  of  the  fentence  which  had  been  pro* 
QOUQced  at  Worms  againd  Luther  and  bis  fbllow<« 
em  *  The  greater  part  of  the  Gennan  princes  re* 
folutely  oppofed  this  motion,  declaring,  that  they 
could  not  execute  that  fentence,  nor  come  to  any 
determination  with  refped  to  the  do<ftrines  by 
which  it  bad  been  occafioned,  before  the  whole 
inatter  was  fubmitted  to  the  cognifance  of  a  gene* 
lal  council  lawfully  aflfembled  \  alleging  that  the 
decifiOns  of  controverfies  of  this  nature  belonged 
pn^rly  to  fiich  a  council,  and  to  it  alone.  This 
opinion,  after  long  and  warm  debates,  was  adopted 
by  a  great  majority,  and,  at  length,  confented  to 
by  the  whole  aflembly ;  when  it  was  unanimouily 
H^tedto  prefent  a  folemn  addrefs  to  the  emperor^ 
^  befccching  him  to  affemble,  without  delay,  a  free 
^general  council ;  and  it  was  alfo  agreed,  that, 
^J*  Ac  mean  time,  the  princes  and  dates  of  the  em* 
pJre  (hould,  in  their  refpcdivc  dominions,  be  at 
Vol.  IK  Y  liberty 
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liberty  to  manage  cccleliaftical  matters  iti  I 
manner .  they  (hpald  think  the  moft  expcdiei] 
yet  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  to  God  and  to  the  m 
peror  an  account  of  them. . 

Nothing  c6uld  be  more  fkvouratde  to  thbie  wl 
iiad  the  caufe  of  pure  and  genuine  ChriAianity 
hearty  than  a  refolution  of  this  nature.  The  ei 
peror  was,  at  this  timCy  fo  entirely  engaged  in  reg 
lattng  the  troubled  ftate  of  bis-dominions  in>FraiH 
Spain^  and  Italy^  as  rendered  it  rmpoQible  for  hi 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Germany 
general,  and  Hill  lels  to  the  ftate  of  religion  in  pi 
tiCular;  He  was  befides  little  difpofed  to  £uro 
the  pope,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Francis  L  at  t: 
battle  of  Pavia,  filled  with  uneafy  apprehenitons 
the  growing  power  of  the  emperor  in  Ital 
had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Fren 
and  the  Venetians  againft  Charles  V.  Ti 
imprudent  meafure,  therefore,  inflamed  the  J 
fentmenc  and  indignation  of  Charles  to  fu 
a  degree,  that  he  abolifhed  the  papal  author 
in  his  Spanifh  dominions,  made  war  upon  t 
pope  iiv  Italy,  laid  fiegc  to  Rome  in  the  year  1 52 
blocked  up  Clement  in  the  Caftie  of  St.  Angel 
and  expofed  him  to  the  moft  fevere  and  contun 
lious  treatment.  Thefe  critical  events,  togetl 
with  the  liberty  granted  by  the  diet  at  Spi 
were  prudently  and  induftrioufly  improved  by  t 
friends  of  the  refor  mation  to  the  advantage  of  tb 
caufe,  and  to  the  augmentation  of  their  numb 
-      3  Sevc 
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Several  princefi^  being  delivered  now  from  their  re« 
ilrainc,  renounced  publicly  the  fuperfticion  of 
Rome^  Und  introduced  an^ong  their  fubjedts  the 
fame  forms  of  religious  worship,  and  the  fame 
fyftem  of  dodrine,  which  had  been  received  in 
Sasod]L  Otbersi  though  placed  in  fuch  circum* 
Ranees  as  dilcouraged  them  from  a(fting  in  ati 
•pen  ooanner  againft  the  interefts  of  the  dHoman 
poQciflr,  wei:e^  however^  far  from  difcoverii:^;  the 
lottlleft  i^poGtion  to  thoTe  who  withdrew  the  pee* 
pie  from  his  defpotic  yoke.  In  the  meaaiime 
l«ther  and  bis  feUow-labourers^  pj^rcicul^trly Jiibofc. 
vhowcrc  with  him  at  .Wjttemberg,  by  ibeic;  >¥«<-•. 
ings,  their  inftruAioris^  their  admonitietas  and: 
councils^  infpired  the  timorous  with,  fortitude,' dt(^' 
pdkd  thd  dbubts  of  the  ignorant}  fixed  tbe.ptinci* 
pies  aad  rcfolution  of  the  floating  and  in<^i^adit»T 
and  animated  all  the  friends  of  genuibeChriftianicf 
with  a  fpiric  fgitable  to  the  grandbur  of  cheii*  .uii«: 
4crtduBg.  -      ' 

But  this  tranquillity  was  not  of  long  duj^poa* 
jk  W4S  interrupted  by  a  new  diet,  aflenibled  jftfhe 
jear  15299  io  the  fame  pla(;e  by  the  emperor^  af« 
torhehad  appeafed  the  commotions  and  troubles 
wkich  bad  employed  his  attention  in  ieveral  parts 
tf  Europe,  and  copcluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Clement  V 1 1  •  The  power  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  former  diet  to  every  prince,  of  managing 
lodefiaftical  matters  as  they  thought  proper,  until 
(fatmecting  of  ageperal  council^  was  now  revoked 

Yz  by 
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by  a  majority  of  votes;  and  every  change  was  de 
elared  unlawful^  which  (houU  be  introduced  iptc 
the  dodrine,  difcipliner.or  worfliip,  of  theefU' 
bliflbed  religion,  before  the  determination  of  tb 
approaching  council  was  known*  .  ;  . , 
.  The  elcftor  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of.  Bran 
denbiirgh,  the  landgravdofHefle>. the  dukes  o 
Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt^  together  witi 
the  deputies  of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  cities* 
entered' a  folemn  pcoteft  againfl  this  decree,  as  un 
juft  and  impious.  On  that  account  they  were  dil 
cinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Protestants  «f^,  ai 
appellation  which  hasiince  been  applied  indifcrimi 
liately  to  ail  the  feAs,  of  whatever  denonunatioo 
which  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  fee.  Tin 
ProteAant^  next  fent  ambafladors  into  Italy,  to  la] 
theii"  grievances  before  the  emperor,  from  whom 
they  met  with  the  mod  difcouraging  receptioa 
Charles  was  at  that  time  in  clofe  union  with  the 
pope,  and  folicitous  to  attach  him  inviolably  tc 
his^  intereft.  During  their  long  refidence  at  Bo 
loghA^  they  held  many  confultations  concerning 
the  moft  effeduiil  means  of  extirpating  the  herefies 
which  had  fprung  up  in  Germany.  Clement  cm- 
ployed  every  argument  to  difluade  the  emperor 
from  confcnting  to  the    meafure   of  a  gcncnd 

*  The  fourteen  cities  were  Strafburgh,  Nuremburgh,  Ulffli 
Conflanccy  Reutlingcn,  Winfheim,  Meinengcn,  Lindaw,  Kemp- 
ICB,  Hallbropy  Ifna,  Weiflemburghy  ^!lordllngen,  and  St.  Gal* 
.  t  Sieki*  I^lift*  119.  F«  FauL  Hift.  p.  45.  Seckend.  ii.  ll^•* 
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oouncil.  ^  He  urged  that  Leo's  fencence  of  excom- 
munication^  together  with  the  decree  of  |he  diet ' 
at  Worms,  Ihould  be  carried  ip.to  execution,  and. 
that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to  employ  ^ 
hb  whole  power,  in  order  to^  overawe  thofe,  on 
vhom  the  revierence  ^ue  either  to  ecclefiaftical  or« 
civil  authority  had  no  longer  any  influence, 
Charles,  whofe  views  were  different,  and  who  ,be* 
came  daily  more  fenfible  how  obftinate  and  deep^ 
rooted  the  evil  was,  thought  of  reconciling  the 
Proteftants  by  means  lefs  violent,  and  coniidered 
the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no  improper  ex-^ 
pedient  for  that  purpofe ;  but  promifed,  if  gentler 
arts  failed  of  fuccefs,  that  then  he  would  exen  him* 
icif  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the 
holy  fee  thofe  (tubborn  enemies  of  the  catholic 
faith  *. 

Such  were  the  fentiments  with  which  the  cm- 
pcror  fet  out  for  Germany,  having  already  ap- 
pointed a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augf- 
burg.  In  his  journey  towards  that  city,  be  had  . 
many  opportunities  of  obferving  the  difpofition  o£ 
the  Germans  with  regard  to  the  points  in  pontrp* 
verfy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  fo  muph 
irritated  and  inflamed,  ^s  convinced  him, .  that 
Qothing  tending  to  feveritypr  rigour  ought  to. be^ 
attempted,  until  all  qther.meafurcSv  proved  inef- 
fcftual.     He  made  his  publiq  enti-y  into  Augf**^ 

♦  F.  Paul,  xlvii.  Seek.  1.  iu  142:    '  Hift.de  Confoff.  d'Aux^ 
bgnrgh,  par  D,  Chytrcus,  410.  Antw.;  15  jau  Pr  ^? . .  *v 
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bd^  wkh  ^xtFadFdiflarf  pomp ;  and  iFound  thir 
(dcH"  ^  lull  affi^mbly  of  the  members  of  the  diii 
as  was  fuitable  botb  to  the  imppFtattc^  of  the  ai 
A[jts  ^hieh  were  to  come  under  their  confide) 
aSibn^  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  wbo>  aftc 
ft'Ibhg  abfence,  returned  to  them  (:rpwne4  wii 
reputation  and  fuccefs.  His  prefence  feems  t 
have  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unufoal  fpiri 
df  4nod6ritidn  and  dcfire  of  peace.  The  eleftc 
of  9a£6fiy  would  not  permit  Luther  to  accompan 
Wmto the  diet,  left  hcihouH  offend  the  empero 
by  bringing  rnto  his  prefence  a  perfon  excommu 
nicated  by  the  pope,  and  who  had  been  the  autho 
of  all  thofe  diflenfion$  which  it  now  appeared  li 
difiicult  to  compbfe.  At  the  emperort  defire,  al 
the  Prorfeftant  princes  forbade  the  divines  who  k- 
companied  them,  to  preach  in  public  during  thei 
refidencc  at  Augfburg.  For  the  fame  reafon  thc] 
employed  the  gentle  and  pacific  Melandthon,  t( 
draw  up  a  confcffion  of  their  faith,  expreflcd  in  term 
as  little  ofFcnftvc  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  re 
gard  for  truth  would  permit.  Melanfthon  execute 
a  taik  fb  agreeable  to  his  natural  difpofition,  witl 
greatt  mbderatibfi  and  addrcfs.  The  creed  whid 
he  compofed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Omftffi^ 
if^Au^jhurg^  ffptn  the  place  where  it  wasprefentcd 
was  read  pdblidy  in  the  djct.  A  controyerfy  en 
(Ired  between  the  reformed  and  popifh  divines ;  but 
EOtAritbfta«ding  thb  interference  of  the  emperortc 
reconcile  the  contending  parties^  focb  infuperabie 

barriers 
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farriers  were  placed  between  the  two  churches,  that 
,  ill  hopes  (^  bringing  about  a  coalition  feemed  utter* 
^defperate*.  The  endeavours  of  Charles  amongft 
tkc  princes  were  equally  unproduAive  of  fiiccefs. 
&uch  was  the  excefs  of  their  zeal,  that  it  overcame 
tU  attachment  to  their  political  intereft,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  among  princes* 
The  chiefs  of  the  Proteftants,  though  folicited  fe« 
parately  by  the  emperor^  and  allured  by  the  pro- 
mife  or  profpe£t  of  thofe  advantages  which  it  was 
koown  they  were  mod  folicitous  to  attain,  refufed« 
vith  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  absen-* 
4on  what  they  deemed  the  caufe  of  God,  for  the 
jtdce  of  any  earthly  acquifition-f'. 

Every  fcheme  in  order  to  gain  or  difunite  the 
PioteftaQt  party  proving  abortive,  nothing  now 
lema^ned  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  fome  vigor- 
ous meafures  towards  aiTerting  the  dodtrines  and 
authority  of  the  e^labliflied  church.  Toefie£tthis, 
afevere  decree  againft  the  Proteflahts  was  enaded 
in  the  diet ;  and  the  utmofl  danger  to  the  reformers 
Wk  on  every  fide.  L.uther  by  his  exhortations 
and  writings  revived  the  defponding  hopes  of  his 
^ciates,  and  his  exhortations  made  the  deeper 
impreffion  upon  them,  as  they  were  greatly  alarm- 
ed at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination 

*  Scckcnd.lib.  11.  1^9,  &c.     Abn  Sculteti  Annalcs  Evao 
plici  ap,  Herin.Von  dcr  Hard.  Hift.  Liter.  Reform.  Lipf.  1 7 1 7  » 
fol.p.  I59. 

t  Skid.  132.    Scultet.  AnnaL  ijS. 
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among  the  popi(h  princes  of  the  empire  for  the 
maincenance  of  the  eftablifhed  religion^  to  which 
Charles  himfelf  had  acceded*.  Convinced  that 
their  own  fafety,  as  well  as  the  fuccefs  of  their 
caufe,  depended  upon  union,  ihey  aflembled  at 
Smalkalde,  where  they  concluded  a  league  of  mu- 
tual defence  againft  all  aggreflbrs  •f^  by  which  they 
formed  the  proteftant  dates  of  the  empire  into  (me 
regular  body^  and  beginning  already  to  confider 
themfelves  as  fuch,  they  refolved  to  apply  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore 
them  to  patronize  and  afTid  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnifhed 
them  with  a  pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign 
princes.  CharJes,  whofe  ambitious  views  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  incrcafe  of  his  power  and 
grandeur,  had  formed  a  fcheme  of  continuing  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  defted  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  meafure  was,  however,  by  no  means  ap- 
proved by  the  Proteftants.  Nothing  had  contri- 
buted more  to  the  progrefs  of  their  opinions,  than 
the  interregnum  after  Maximilian's  death,  the  long 
abfence  of  Charles,  and  the  llacknefs  of  the  reins 
of  government  which  thcfe  cccafioned.  The  elcc«» 
tor  of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not  only  refufed  to  be 
prefcnt  at  the  elpdloral  college,  which  the  emperor 

«  a 

fymmoned  to  meet  at  Cologne,  but  inftrufled  hi5 

^  Sep)c.  11. 209 ;  lii.  II.        t  SlcidtHiftt  142, 
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rldeft  fon  to  appear  there,  and  to  proteft  againft 
:he  eledion  as  informal,  illegal,  contrary  to  the 
micles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  fubvcrfive  of  the 
iberties  of  the  empire.  But  the  other  eleftors^ 
vhom  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  to  gain, 
without  regarding  either  his  abfence  or  proteflv 
:hofe  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans ;  who  a  fetV" 
^ys  after  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  *. 

When  the  Protcftants,  who  were  afiembled  a  fc» 
eond  time  at  Smalkalde,  received  an  account  of 
^hts  tranfa&ion,  and  heard,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
profecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  imperial 
(:hamber,  againft  fome  of  their  number,  on  ac« 
count  of  their  religious  principles,  they  thought 
it  neceflary,  not  only  to  renew  their  former  con- 
federacy, but  immediately  to  difpatch  their  am* 
bafladors  to  France  and  England.  Francis,  the 
avowed  rival  of  the  emperor,  and  jealous  of  bis  re- 
putation, without  feeming  to  countenance  their  re- 
ligious opinions,  determined  fecretly  to  cherifh 
thofe  fparks  of  political  difcord ;  and  the  king  of 
England,  highly  incenfed  againft  Charles,  in  com* 
plaifance  to  whom,  the  pope  had  long  retarded^ 
and  now  openly  oppofed  his  long  folicited  divorce 
from  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Arragon,  was  equally 
iifpofed  to  flrengthen  a  league  which  might  be 
rendered  fo  formidable  to  the  emperor.    But  his 

favourite  pcojed  of  the  divorce  led  him  into  fuch 

• 

*  Slcid.  141,    Seek,  ill.  I.    P,  Heutcr,  Rcr.  Auftr.  }ilv)(« 
f,  6,  p.  240, 
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ft  labyrinth  o^  fcbemee  and  negociMions^  and  he 
was>  at  the  fame  time,  fo  inceDC  on  aboliQiing  the 
papal  jurifididion:  in  England,  that  he  had  m>ldfure 
£»r  foreign  affaiii».  This  obliged  hkn  to  reft  fatis- 
§id  with  giving  general  promifes/  together  with  a 
{ball  fupplf  with  money,  to  the  confederates  of 
Smalkald^  ^ 

Meanwhile,  many  circumftances  convinced 
^harlcs  that  this  was  not  a  jundure  when  the  ex- 
Ibpaiion  oEherefy  wias  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
isnd  rigour;,  and  that,in  compliance  with  the  pope's 
inciinatiofis,  he  had  already  proceeded  with  impru- 
dco  t  .precipitatic»Q .  Negociat ions  were,  therefore, 
mirii^  on  by  hia  direflion,  with  the  ele&or  of  Sax- 
ony and  his  aflociates ;  and  after  many  delay  v 
terms  of  p^ificacion  were  agreed  upon  at  Nurem-- 
berg,  and  ratified  folemniy  in  the  diet  at  Ratifbon«. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  ftipulated,  that  univerfal 
peace  be  eftabliflied  in  Germany,  until  the  meet* 
kg  of  a  general  council,  the  co0vocation#of  which 
within  fix  months  the  emperor  (hall  endeavour  to 
procure. ;  th^t  no  perfon  fliall  be  nlolefted  qn  ac- 
count of  religion ;  that  a  ftop  ihall  be  put  to  ail 
pioceffes  begun  by  the  imperial  chamber  againft 
Fmteftants,  wd  tha  firntences  already  pafled  to 
^ir  detriment  Ihall  be  declared  void.  On  their 
part,  the  Froteftants  engaged  to  aflift  the  emperor 
witiL  all.  their  forces  in  reHfling.  the  invafion  of  the 
TurJcs  f.  Thus  hy  their  firmnefs,  by  their  unani- 

■  -     •  • 

•  Herbert.  152.  154. 
^  t.IXi^oiit,  Corps  Diplomatique,  toxxu  It.  part  ii.  87.  ^9. 
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mity^  and  by  their  dexterity  in  ^vailing  them- 
fdves  of  the  eniperor's  gtaation,  the  Protcftaht^ 
obtained  terms  whicti^  atpouated  almoft  to  a  tolera*^ 
tion  of  their  religion  ;  ^n^  the  Proteftapts  of  Gcft 
niany^  who  had  hijtherto  been  viewed  only  as  a  re<- 
ligious  fe£t^  came  henceforth  to  be  copfidered  9s^ 
political  body  of  no  fmall  confequence  ^^ 

About  tbiS  beginning  of  Augufl  in  this  year^  X5J2f 
the  eledor  of  Saxony  died^  and  W4s  fucceeded  by 
bis  Ton  John  Frederic :  the  reformatiopj  howeveri 
iratbcr  ^ined  than  lofl:  by  that  event. 

^  Sky.  ?49^  {Sfc,    Seek*  ill,  fj,> 
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BISTORT    OF    THE    REFORMATION     IN 

» 

GERMANY^    &C. 


PART     II. 


Grtdutd  finai  of  Luther* s  DoffrineS'^In  Sweden'^ In 
Denmark  —  France  —  Calvin  —  Reformation  efiabUJhei 
in  all  Saxony-^Council  of  Trent'^Death  and  Qbarac" 
ter  of  Luther — Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ""Pope 
excammunicates  the  Archbijhop  of  Cologne — Diet  at  Ra^ 
iifbon — JVar  declared  againji  the  Emperor — Perfidy  of 
Maurice — Seizes  the  Ele^or  DormnionS'^-^Ele^or  cf 
Cologne  refigns — EleSior  of  Saxony  and  Landgrave  made 
frifoners — Publication  of  the  Interim — Obnoxious  to  both 
PartieS'-'Violence  of  the  Emperor — Death  ofPaulIII.and 
Elevation  of  Julius  III, — Defc^ion  of  Mauricc'^^Peace 
rf  Religion. 

DURING  thofe  important  tranfaftions  in  Ger- 
many which  have  been  juft  related,  the  dawn 
of  reformation  gradually  arofe  upon  other  nations. 
Some  of  the  mod  confiderable  provinces  of  Europe 
had  already  broken  their  chains,  and  openly  with- 
drawn tbcmfcives  from  the  difciplin^  of  Rome  and 

the 
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jurifdiftion  of  its  pontiff.  The  i'cformcd  reli- 
i  was  propagated  in  S weden,  foon  afcer  Luther's 
:ure  with  Rome^  by  one  of  his  difciples.  The 
ous  efforts  of  this  miffionary  were  powerfully 
nded  by  that  valiant  and  public-fpirited  prince, 
lavus  Vafa  Ericfon.  But  ta  the  religious  opi- 
is  of  the  Swedes  were  in  a  fludtuating  ftate, 
their  minds  divided  between  their  ancient  fu* 
litions,  and  the  doArine  of  Luther,  Guftavus 
:ly  avoided  all  vehemence  and  precipitation  in 
ading  the  new  doctrine,,  and  proceeded  in  this 
ortant  undertaking,  in  a  manner  fuit^ble  to  the 
iciples  of  the  reformation,  which  he  regarded 
liametrically  oppofite  to  compulfion  and  vio« 
:e.  The  firft  objcft  of  his  attention  was  the 
rudion  of  his  people  in  the  facred  doctrines 
the  fcriptures,  and  he  fpread  abroad  through 
kingdom  the  Swedilh  tranflation  of  the  Bible^ 
ch  had  been  made  by  Olaus  Petri.  After  hav- 
taken  every  proper  meafure  to  effeft  his  defign, 
lavus,  in  the  affembly  of  the  ftates  at  Wefteraas, 
jmmended  the  doftrine  of  the  reformers  with 
1  zeal,  wifdom,  and  piety,  that  it  was  una* 
loully  refolved,  that  the  plan  of  reformation 
pofed  by  Luther  (hould  have  free  admiflion 
)ng  the  Swedes.  This  refolution  was  princi- 
y  owing  to  the  firmnefs  and  magnanimity  of 
ftavus,  who  declared  publicly,  that  he  would 
down  his  fceptre  and  retire  from  his  kingdom, 

rather 
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mher  than  rule  a  people  enflaved  tor  the  otden  iA6 
authority  of  the  pop^j  and  more  boQtrolled  by  the 
tyranny  of  their  bJfhops*^  (hafl  by  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  From  this  time  the  papal  empire  la 
Sweden  Was  entirely  overtufiicfd^  ind  GdUvtfS 
was  dechfed  the  head  of  the  church^ 

The  reformation  was  alfo  received  m  Denttiftrk, 
fts  early  as  the  year  i^ii^  in  confequence  of  the 
ardent  defil'e  difcorered  by  Chriftian  or  Chriftiem 
II.  of  having  his  fubjcdts  inftrufted  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  do6lrine  of  Luther,    The  kihgdoni 
of  France  was  not  inaeceffibic  to  the  r6fprma« 
tion.     Margaret,  queen  of  JNavarre,  and  Mer  o 
Francis  I.  the  implacable  enemy  and  perpetual 
rival  of  Charles  V.  wa^  extremely  favourable  tor 
the  new  doftrine.    The  aufpicious  patronage  o£^ 
this  illuftrious  princefs  encouraged  feveral  piou^ 
and  learned  men  to  propagate  the  principles  oC 
the  reformation  in  France,  and  even  to  6re<3:  fe- 
veral proteftant  churches  in  that  kingdom.     It  i^ 
manifeft  from  the  moll  authentic  records,  that,  fc 
early  as  the  year  1523,  there  were,  in  feverat  o 
the  provinces  of  that  country,  multitudes  of  per 
fons,  who  had  conceived  the  utmoft  averfion  bot' 

*  Bazii  Inventarium  Ecdef*  Ecdef.  Sueco-Gothor.  publiHi^*-  cd 
in  4to,  atLincopingy  in  1642*  Sculteti  Anoale^  Erangelii  R^Slc* 
noratiy    in  Von  dcr  Hard   Hiftor.    Liter.  Reformat,  part  v. 

p,  S4  et  110.  Raynaly  Anecdotes  Hift.  Politiqucs  ct  Militali         e%^ 
torn.  i.  ptrt  ii«  p.  i.  &€• 
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i^infl  the  dodtrinc  and  tyranny  of  ^ome,  and^ 
among  chefe^  many  peHbns^of  rank  and  dignity^ 
and  even  fomc  df  the  cpifisopal  order.  As  their 
numbers  increafed  from  day  to  day»  and  trouhtes 
and  comnsotion  j  were  excite<i  in  feveral  places  on 
account  of  religious  difTerencesi  the  authority  of 
the  monajTch  and  the  cruelty  of  his  dfiiccu  intcr^^ 
^ened,  to  fupport  the  dodlrinc  of  Rome  bf-  the 
edge  of  the  fword  and  the  teniorrs  of  the  gibbet  i 
and  on  this  occaiion  many  perfonsj  emintnt  for  ' 
their  piety  and  virciie,  were  put  lo. death  With  the 
mpft  unrclentiag  barbarity** .  This  cr^rtlty  how- 
c?er»  inft^  of  retardingi  father  acceieracai  ch4r 
prcfgreis  of  thj^  reformacion.  Francis,  who  bad 
Cither  no  religion  at  all^  or  at  beft,  no  fixed  and 
confident  fyftem  of  religious  principles,  conduced 
himfelf  towards  the  proteftants  in  foch  a  maimer 
as  anfwered  his  private  and  porfcnal  views,  pr  as 
reafons  of  policy  and  hi$  own  intereft  feemed  to 
require.  When  it  became  neceflary  to  engage  in 
his  caufe  the  German  proceftants^  in  order  to  fo- 
ment fedition  and  rebellion  againft  hismortatene** 
my  Charles  V.  then  he  treated  the  proteftants  in 
France  with  equity,  humanity,  and  gentlenefs; 
but  when  he  had  gained  his  point,  and  had  no 
more  occafion  for  their  fervices,  then  he  threw  off 

*  See  Beze^  HiftoTre  dcs  Egltfes  Reformies  de  France,  tota.  u 
Kvr.  1.  p*  5.  £eno|t>  Hiftoire  de  TEdit  de  Mantes,  llvr.  u  p.  6« 
Chrift.  Au^.  Sali^.  Hiftor..  Auguftf  CQnf«15oQ»  voL  ii.'p.  190. 
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the  malky  and  appeared  to  them  in  the  afpeft  ol 
an  implacable  and  perfecuting  tyrant*. 

About  this  time  the  famous  Calvin  began  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  of  the  queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  born  at 
Noyon  in  Picardy,  on  the  loth  of  July,  1509, 
and  was  bred  to  the  lawf,  in  which,  as  well  as  io 
all  the  other  branches  of  literature  then  known, 
hisftudies  were  attended  with  the  moft  rapid  fuo 
cefs.  Having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  religion^ 
by  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  h< 
began  early  to  perceive  the  neceffity  of  reforming 
the  eftabliflhed  fyftem  of  dodtrine  and  worfhip 
His  zeal  expofed  him  to  various  perils,  and  the 

'  *  The  inconfiftcncy  and  contradi6tion9  that  were  viGblc  in  th( 
condud  of  Francis  I.  may  be  attributed  to  various  reafons.  Al 
one  time  we  fee  him  refolved  to  invite  Melandhon  into  France 
probably  with  a  view  to  pleafe  his  After  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  had  ftrongly  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  protellants*  At  another  time  wc  behold  hiir 
exercifing  the  moft  infernal  cruelty  towards  the  friends  of  the 
reformation,  and  hear  him  making  that  mad  declaration,  '*  that, 
**  if  he  thought  the  blood  in  his  arm  was  tainted  with  the 
*^  Lutheran  herefy,  he  would  have  it  cut  off;  and  that  he  would 
•*  not  fpare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  entertained  fentimenu 
•'  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  Catholic  church."  See  Flor.  De 
Remond,  Hill,  de  la  Naiffance  et  du  Progres  de  THMfie 
livr«  vii. 

t  He  was  originally  defigned  for  the  church,  and  had  a6^uall] 
obtained  a  benefice  :  but  the  Ught,  that  broke  in^  upon  his  reli< 
gious  fentimentSy  as  well  as  the  preference  given  by  his  father  tc 
the  profeflion  of  the  law,  induced  him  to  give  up  his  ccdefiafticai 
focation,  which  be  afterwards  refumed  in  a  purer  church. 

z  connexions 
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conneftions  he  had  formed  with  the  friends  of  the 
reformation,  whom  Francfs  I.  was  daily  commit- 
ting to  the  flames,  placed  him  more  than  once  in 
imminenc  danger,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
by  the  good  offices  of  the  excellent  queen  of 
Navarre.  ^To  efcape,  however,  the  impending 
ftorm,  he  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  publifhed 
his  Chriftian  Inftitiirions ;  and  prefixed  to  theni 
that  famous  dedicaiit:)n  to  Francis  I.  which  has  at- 
trafted  the  admiration  of  fiicceeding  ages,  and 
which  was  defigned  to  fofien  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  that  prince  againft  the  proteftants. 

The  <lodrine  of  Luther  made  a  confiderable, 
though  perhaps  a  fecrer,  progrefs  in  Spain* 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, ami  had  in  all  thefe  countries  many  friends, 
of  whom  feveral  repaired  to  Wittembergj  to  im- 
prove their  knowledge  and  enlarge  their  views 
under  fuch  an  eminent  mafter. 

Iniheyear  1539,  George  Duke  of  Saxony  died; 
and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to 
the  reformers.  From  the  firft  dawn  of  the  refor- 
mation, he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as 
the  clcftoral  princes  were  its  protestors.  But  by 
his  death  without  ifTue,  his  fucceflion  fell  to  his 
brother  Henry,  whofe  attachment  to  the  proteftant 
religion  furpalTed,  if  poflible,  that  of  his  prede- 
^flor  to  popery.  Henry  no  fooner  took  pofleflion 
^^hi's  new  dominions,  than  he  invited  fome  pro- 
^'^^nt  divines,  and  among  them  T-iUther  himfclf, 

^OL.  II.  Z  to 
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to  Lcipfic  {  and,  by  their  advice  and  affifta 

ovcrturaed  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  fyftem  < 

ent  rites,  eftabli(hing  the  full  exercife  of  there 

religion,  with  the  iiniverfal  applaufe  of  his  fi 

who  had  long  wiflied  for  this  change,  which 

thority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevt 

After  a  long  fucceffion  of  negociations  a 

lays,  a  general  council  was  convoked  at  T 

the  year  1545,  which  appeared  extremely 

to  the  protcftant  caufe.     As  foon  as  the  cc 

rates  of  Smalkalde  received   information 

opening  of  the  council,  they  publilhed  a  loi 

nifefto,  containing  a  proteft  againft  its  m< 

together  with  the  reafons  which  induced  th 

decline  its  jurifdiftion-f'.     The  pope  and  cm 

on  their  part,  were  fo  little  felicitous  to  q\ 

or  add  vigour  to  its  operations,  as  plainly 

vered  that  fome  objeft  of  greater  importan 

cupied  and  interefted  them. 

The  proteftants  were  not  inattentive  fpe( 
of  the  motions  of  the  fovereign  pontiff  2 
Charles  V. ;  and  a  variety  of  information,  co 
rating  all  which  their  own  jealoufy  or  obfer 
led  them  to  apprehend,  left  little  rcafon  to 
of  the  emperor's  hoftile  intentions.  Unde 
impreffion,  the  deputies  of  the  confederal 
Smalkalde  aflembled  at  Francfoit,  and,  by 
municating  their  intelligence  and  fentimei 

*  Slcidan,  249, 

f  Scckcnd.  1.  iii.  602,  2^c, 
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tach  other,  reciprocally  heightened  their  fenfe  of 
ibe  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
filch  as  their  fituation  required,  or  the  preparations 
rf  their  enemies  rendered  neceflary.  Their  league 
had  now  fubfifted  ten  years.  Among  fo  many 
members,  whofc  territories  were  intermingled 
with  each  other,  fubjedls  of  jealouly  and  difcord 
had  unavoidably  arifen*  Some  of  the  confederates, 
being  coitnefted  with  the  duke  of  Brunfwick, 
were  highly  difgufted  with  the  landgrave,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  treated  that 
nXh  and  unfortunate  prince :  and  others  taxed  the 
eleftor  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  the  heads  of 
the  league,  with  having  involved  the  members  in 
UQoecefiary  and  exorbitant  expences,  by  their  pro- 
fiifcnefs  or  want  of  oeconomy* 

To  calm  the  apprehenfions  of  the  proteftants, 
Charles  had  recourfe  to  duplicity ;  and  the  military 
preparations  he  had  already  made  were  reprefcnted 
hyGranvelle  the  imperial  minifter,  as  defigned 
only  as  a  defence  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Englifh 
*nd  French.  But  the  emperor's  adtions  did  not 
corrcfpond  with  thefe  profeflions.  For,  inftcad 
rf  appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacific  temper,  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic 
doftrines,  at  a  conference  which  had  been  agreed 
<>n,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to 
«eir  own  fyftem  with  a  blind  obftinacy,  which 
^ndcred  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  defperate. 
^alvenda,  a  Spanifh  divine,  who  took  upon  him 

Z2  the 
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the  condnft  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the 
tholics,  managed  it  with  all  the  fubtle  dextei 
of  a  fcholadic  metaphyfician,  more  ftudious 
perplex  his  adverfaries  than  to  convince  them,  a 
more  intent  on  palliating  error  than  on  difcovcri 
truth.  The  proteftants,  filled  with  indigpatii 
as  well  at  his  fophiftry  as  at  fome  regulations  whi 
the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impofe  on  the  dif( 
tants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly,  bd 
now  fully  convinced  thacj  in  all  his  late  meafur 
the  emperor  could  have  no  other  view  than 
amufe  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his  a 
fchemes*. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  increafi 
and  the  tempeft  which  had  been  fo  long  gather! 
was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence  agai 
the  proteftant  church,  Luther  was  faved,  bj 
feafonable  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding  its  ( 
ftruftive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a  decl 
ing  (late  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  feaf 
to  his  native  city  of  Eiflcben,  in  order  to  compc 
by  his  authority,  a  diflenfion  among  the  cou 
of  MansFcrkl,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  infla 
mation  in  his  ftomach,  which  in  a  few  days  ] 
an  end  to  his  life,  February  i8th,  1546,  in 
6jd  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  raifed  up  by  P 
videncc  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greateft  a 
mod  iatercfling  revolutions  recorded  in  hillo 
thcr;^  is  not  any   pcrfon   perhaps  whofe  charaif 

•Skid.  358.    S-.ck.  I  iii.  6io. 
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has  been  drawn  with  fuch  oppofite  colours.     It  is, 
however,  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undi(lingui(h- 
iDg  cenfure  or  the  exaggerated  praife  of  his  con- 
lemporaries,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions 
of  the  prcfent  age  concerning  him.     Zeal  for  what 
•  kc  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity  to 
maintain  his  own  fyftem^  abilities  both  natural  and 
acquired  to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied 
induftry  in  propagating  them,  are  virtues  which 
fliine  fb  confpicuouily  in  every  part  of  his  behavi- 
our, that  even  his  enemies  rnuft  allow  him  to  have 
poflefled  them  in  an  eminent  degree.     To  thefe 
may  be  added,  with  equal  juftice,  fuch  purity  and 
even  aufterity  of  manners,  as  became  one  who  af- 
fumed  the  charafter  of  a  reformer;  fuch  fanftity 
of  life  as  fuited  the  doftrine  which  he  delivered; 
and  fuch  perfeft  difmtereftednefs  as  affords  no  flight 
prcfumption  of  his  fincerity.   Superior  to  all  felfifh 
'■   confiderations,  a  ftranger  to  the  elegancies  of  life, 
;   and  dcfpifing  its  pleafures,  he  left  the  honours  and 
I   emoluments  of  the  church  to  his  difciplcs,  re- 
i   maming  fatisfied  himfelf  in  his  original  (late  of 
profc6R>r  in  the  univerfiiy,  and  paftor  of  the  town 
of  Wittemberg,  with  the  moderate  appointments 
annexed  to  thefe  offices.    His  extraordinary  qua- 
lities were  allayed  with  no  inconliderabic  mixture 
of  human  frailty  and  human  palTions.     Thefe, 
however,  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  they  cannot 
"C  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart, 
wt  fecm  to  have  taken  their  rife  from  the  lame 

Z  3  fourcc 
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fourcc  with  many  of  his  virtues.      His  mindi 
forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  operations^  rouled 
by  great  objects,  or  agitated  by  violent  paffionSi 
broke  out,  on  many  occafions,  with  an  impetuo* 
iity  which  aftoniflies  men  of  feebler  fpirits^  or  fudi 
as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil  lituation.    By 
carrying  fome  praife-worthy  difpofitions  to  ezcefe, 
he  bordered  fometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  lod 
was  often  betrayed  into  anions  which  expofed  him 
to  cenfure.     His  confidence  that  his  own  opinions 
were  well  founded,  approached  to  arrogance;  his 
courage  in  aflercing  them,  toraftinefs;  hisfirmaefi 
in  adhering  to  them,  to  obftinacy ;  and  his  zeal 
in  confuting  his  adverfaries,  to  rage  and  fcurrility. 
Accuftomed  himfelf  to  confider  every  thing  as 
fubordinate  to  truth,  he  expefted   the  fame  de- 
ference for  it  from  other  men;  and,  without  mak- 
ing any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices, 
he  poured  forth  againft  fuch  as  difappointed  him 
in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invedive  mingled 
with  contempt,     Regardlefs  of  any  diftindion  of 
rank  or  charadler  when  his  doftrines  were  attacked, 
he   chaftifed  all  his   adverfaries  indifcriminately 
with  the  fame  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dig- 
nity of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the  eminent  learding  and 
abilities  of  Erafmus,  fcreened  them  from  the  fame 
grofs  abufe  with  which  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius, 
Towards  the  clofe  of  Luther's  life,  though  with- 
out any  perceptible  diminution  of  his  zeal  or  abi- 
lities, the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increafcd  upon 
5  hinii 
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>  that  he  grew  daily  more  peevi(h,  more  iraf- 
and  more  impatient  of  contradidion.  Hav« 
cd  to  be  a  witnefs  of  his  own  amaaing  fuc- 
to  fee  a  great  part  of  Europe  embrace  his 
les ;  and  to  (hake  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
,  before  which  the  mightieft  monarchs  had 
ed,  he  difcovered,  on  fome  occafions,  fymp* 
f  vanity  and  felf-applaufc.  He  muft  have 
indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem* 
;  all  that  he  actually  accomplifhed,  he  had 
felc  any  (entiment  of  this  kind  rifing  ia  his 

le  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  ftrength 
ng,  his  confticution  being  worn  out  by  a 
ious  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  added  to  the 

of  difcharging  his  minifterial  fundVion  with 
itting  diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  conftant 

befides  the  compofition  of  works  as  volu- 
5  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leifure 
tirement.  His  natural  intrepidity  did  not 
\  him  at  the  approach  of  death  i  his  laft 
fation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the 
efs  refiftrved  for  good  men  in  a  future  life, 
ch  he  fpoke  with  the  fervour  and  delight 

to  one  who  expefted  and  wifhed  to  enter 
pon  the  enjoyment  of  it*.  His  funeral  was 
ited,  by  order  of  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  with 
dinary  pomp.     He  left  feveral  children  by 

•  Slcid.  362.  Seek.  lib.  ili,  63?,  &c. 
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his  wife  Catherine  Boria,  who  furvived  him.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  laft  century,  there  were  is 
Saxony  fome  of  his  defcendanis  in  decent  and  ho- 
nourable ftations*. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  purfued  the  plan  rf 
diffimulation  with  which  he  had  fet  out ;  but  fuch 
events  foon  occurred,  as  ftaggered  the  credit  which 
the  proteftants  had  given  to  his  declarations.  The 
council  of  Trent,  though  ftill  compofed  of  a  fmall 
number  of  Italian  and  Spanith  prelates,  without  & 
fingle  deputy  from  many  of  the.  kingdoms  which 
it  affumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being 
alhamed  of  its  long  inaflivity,   proceeded  now  to 
fettle  articles  of  the  greatcfl  importance.     Having 
begun  with  examining  the  fiift  and  chief  point  in 
contrdvcrfy  between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the 
reformers,    concerning  the  rule  which  fliould  be 
held  as  fupreme  and  decifivc  in  matters  of  faith, 
the  council,  by  its  infallible  authority,  determined, 
^*  That  the  books,  to  which  the  defignation  of  ap(h 
cryphal  hath  been  given,  arc  of  equal  authority  with 
thofe  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primi- 
tive Chriflians  into  the  facrcd  canon ;  that  the  tra- 
ditions handed  down  from  the  apoRolic  age,  and 
preferved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much 
regard  as  the  doftrines  and  precepts  which  the  in- 
fpired  authors  have  committed  to  writing;  that  the 
JLatin  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  made  or  revifed 

♦  Seek,  I.  ill.  6 J  I. 
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y  ^t.  Jerome,  and  known   by  the  name  of  the 
"^ulgate  tranfla  ion,  (hould  be  read  in  churches,  and 
ppealed  to  in  the  fchools,  as  authentic  and  cano- 
\c?\  :"  and  againft  all  who  difclaimed  the  truth  of 
lefc   tenets,   anathemas  were  denounced  in  the 
ame  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 
Several  circiimftances  confpired  to  convince  the 
roteftants  that  the  council  was  ready  to  condemn 
heir  opinions,  and  the  pope  to  punilh  all  who  em- 
raced  them, and  that  Charles  had  determined  upon 
leir  extirpation.  In  this  fituation  they  expoftulated 
/ith  the  emperor,  and  propofed  feveral  projefts  for 
ettling  the  matter  in  difpute ;  but  their  memorial 
;as  received  by  him  with  a  contemptuous  fmilc. 
riaving  already  taken  his  final  r efolution,  and  per- 
rciving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel  them 
o  acquiefce  in  it,   he  difpatched  the  cardinal  of 
Trent  to  Rome,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
:)ope,  ihe  terms  of  which  were  already  agreed  on ; 
le  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on  purpofe 
n  the  Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Ger- 
nany  \  he  gave  commiflions  for  raifing   men  in 
iiilerent  parts  of  the   empire ;  he  warned  John 
md  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the 
proper  time   of    exerting    themfelves,  in   order 
to  refcue   their  ally,  Henry  of  Brunfwick,  from 
paptivity*. 
The  proteflants,  in  this  diftgreeable  fituation, 

*  Sleid.  374.    Seek.  Hi.  658. 
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had  recourfe  to  negociations.     The    powers  to 
Dvhich  they  addrefled  themfelves  were  the  ftate  of 
Venice^  the  Helvetic  body>  the  kings  of  France 
and  England ;  but  in  all  thefe  applications  they 
were  fucceffively  difappointed.     Notwithftanding, 
howevei=)  their  ill  fuccefs  in  their  negociations  witlk^ 
foreign  courts,  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty 
at  home,  in  bringing  a  fufficient  force  into  th^ 
field.    By  a  concurrence  of  caufes^   they  were: 
enabled  to  aflemble  in  a  few  weeks  an  army  com*, 
pofed  of  feventy  thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  thoufend 
horfe^  provided  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cannon,  eight  hundred  ammunition  wag- 
gons,  eight  thoufand   beads  of  burden,  and  fix 
thoufand  pioneers*. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  they  had  aiTembled 
them,  aftoniflied  the  emperor,  and  filled  him  with 
the  mod  difquieting  apprehenfions.     He  was,  in- 
deed, in  no  condition  to  refift  fuch  a  mighty  force. 
Shut  up  in  Ratifbon,  a  town  of  no  great  ftrength 
whofc  inhabitants,  being  moftly  Lutherans,  woul 
have  been  more  ready  to  betray  than  to  affift  hix? 
with  only  three  thoufand  Spani(h  foot,  and  abo 
five  thoufand  Germans  who  had  joined  him  fn 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  mull  have  b 

♦  Thuant  1.  J.  60 1.  Liulovici  ab  Avila  &  Zuni'ga 
mcntariorum  dc  Bd,  Germ,  lib.  duo,  Antw.  1550,  J 
p.  13.  a. 
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overwhelmed  by  the  approach  of  fuch  a  formi* 
dable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor  could 
he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  fafety.  The 
pope's  troops,  though  in  full  march  to  his  relief, 
had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  the 
forces  which  he  expeded  from  the  Low  Countries 
had  not  yet  begun  to  move,  and  were  even  far 
from  being  complete*.  His  fituation,  however, 
called  for  more  immediate  fuccour,  nor  did  it  feem 
pradicable  for  him  to  wait  for  fuch  diftaiit  auxili* 
aries,  with  whom  his  jundlion  was  fo  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  thattho 
confederates  did  not  avail  themfelves  of  the  advan-r 
rage  which  lay  fo  full  in  their  view.  They  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  him  by  manifeftoes,  when 
they  fhould  have  aflailed  him  with  arms.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles,  though  in  fuch  a  perilous 
fituation  as  might  have  infpired  him  with  moderate 
feniiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  haughty  as 
if  his  affairs  had  been  in  the  moft  profperous  date. 
His  only  reply  was  to  publifh  the  ban  of  the  em* 
pire  agdnft  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  HeflTe,  their  leaders,  and  againft  all  who  (hould 
dare  to  aflift  them.  By  this  fentence,  the  ultimate 
and  moft  rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurifpru* 
dence  has  provided  for  the  puniftiment  of  traitors, 
or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  were  declared 
febels  and  outlaws,  and  deprived  of  every  privilege 

*  Slcid.  389.    Avila.  8.  a. 
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which  they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic 
body  ;  their  goods  were  confifcated  ;  their  fubjefts 
abfolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance;  and  it  be- 
came not  only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade 
their  territories.  The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the 
empire  ought  to  have  been  interpofed  before  any 
of  its  members  could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But 
Charles  overlooked  that  formality,  well  knowing 
that,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  fuccefs,  there 
would  remain  none  who  would  have  either  power 
or  courage  to  call  in  queftion  what  he  had  done*. 

A  few  days  after  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  pub- 
lifhed,  the  confederates,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
that  age,  fent  a  herald  to  the  imperial  camp  with 
a  folemn  declaration  of  war  againft  Charles,  to 
whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title  than  that 
of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegi- 
ance, homage,  or  duty  which  he  might  claim,  or 
which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  fuccefs 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign,  when  the 
perfidy  of  prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  gave  a  de- 
cided turn  in  favour  of  the  emperor.  His  view  was 
manifelUy  from  the  firft  the  increafe  of  his  domi- 
nions, which  were  too  fmall  for  his  afpiring  mind. 
With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ratifbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the 

•  Skid.  386.     Du  Mont,   Corps  Diplom.  iv.  p.    11.314. 
Pfcffcl,  Hlfh  Abrcg?  du  Droit  Publ.  168.736.  158. 
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diet;  and  with  the  moft  myfterious  fccrecy  conclu- 
ded a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  aflSft  the  em- 
peror as  a  faithful  fubjedt ;  and  Charles,  in  return, 
ftipulated  to  beftow  on  him  all  the  fpoils  of  the 
cleftor  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territo- 
ries*. Hiftory  hardly  records  any  treaty  that  can 
be  confidered  as  a  more  manifeft  violation  of  the 
moft  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
human  aftions.  Maurice,  a  profefled  proteftanr, 
at  a  time  when  the  belief  of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal 
for  its  interefts,  took  ftrong  pofleffion  of  every 
mind,  binds  himfelf  to  contribute  his  afliftance  to- 
wards carrying  on  a  war  which  had  manifcftly  no 
other  objeft  than  the  extirpation  of  the  proteftant 
doftrincs.  He  engages  to  take  arms  againd  his 
father-in-law,  and  to  ftrip  his  neareft  relation  of 
his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  agaiiift  a  known  benefaftor,  to  whom  his 
obligations  were  both  great  and  recent.  Nor  was 
the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this  one  of  thofe 
audacious  politicians,  who,  provided  they  can  ac- 
complifli  their  ends,  and  fecure  their  intereft,  avow- 
edly difregard  the  moft  facred  obligations,  and 
glory  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or 
decent.  Maurice's  conduft,  if  the  whole  muftbe 
afcribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mafterly ; 
he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  and  yet  en- 

*  Harsei  Annal.  Brabant,  vol.  i.  638.     Struvli  Corp.  1048. 
Thuan.  84. 
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dcavoured  to  preferve,  in  every  ftcp  which  hetook» 
the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and  virtuous,  and 
laudable.  It  is  probable^  from  his  fubfequent  be* 
haviour,  that,  with  regard  to  the  prdteftant  reli- 
gion at  leafl,  his  intentions  were  upright,  that  be 
fondly  trufted  to  the  emperor's  promifes  for  it$ 
fecurity,  but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who 
refine  too  much  in  policy,  in  attempting  to  de- 
ceive others,  he  himfelf  was  in  fome  degree  de- 
ceived. 

His  firft  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  en* 
gagements,  into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
emperor,  clofely  concealed  :  and  fo  perfeft  a  mafter 
was  he  in  the  art  of  diflimulation,  that  the  confe- 
derates, notwithftanding  his  declining  all  connec- 
tions with  them,  and  his  remarkable  affiduity  in 
paying  court  to  the  emperor,  feemed  to  have  en- 
tertained no  fufpicion  of  his  defigns.  Even  the 
eledtor  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  to  join  his  aflbciates,  com- 
mitted his  dominions  to  Maurice's  prote6lion, 
which  he,  with  an  infidious  appearance  of  friend- 
(hlp,  readily  undertook*.  But  fcarcely  had  the 
eleftor  taken  the  field,  when  Maurice  began  to 
confult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans  how 
to  invade  thofe  very  territories,  widi  the  defence  of 
which  he  was  entrufted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor 
fent  him  a  copy  of  the  imperial  ban  denounced 


"*  Struvii  Corp.  ioj/k 
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againft  the  clcftor  and  landgrave.  As  h©  was  next 
heir  to  the  former^  and  particularly  interefted  in 
preventing  ftrangers  from  getting  his  dominiong 
into  their  pofleflion,  Charles  required  him,  not 
only  for  his  own  fake,  but  upon  the  allegiance  and 
duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire,  in- 
ftantly  to  feize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  for- 
feited eftatcs  of  the  eleftor ;  warning  him,  at  the 
(ame  time,  that  if  he  neglefted  to  obey  thefe  com- 
mands, he  (hould  be  held  as  acceffary  to  the  crimes 
of  his  kinfman,  and  be  liable  to  the  fame  puni(h- 
tnent*. 

This  artifice,  which  it  was  probable  Maurice 

liimfelf  fiiggefted,  afforded  him  a  flimfy  pretext  for 

ieizing  the  dominions  of  his  friend  and  benefaftor, 

^'hich,  with  fome  facrifices  to  appearance,  he  pre- 

fently  put  in  praftice. 

After  this  unfortunate  event,  the  confederates, 
weakened  by  the  defertion  of  the  eleftor,  who  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions, 
and  other  caufes,  were  oppreffed  by  Charles  on 
every  fide.  The  elcftor  of  Cologne  voluntarily 
rcfigned  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation 
becoming  his  age  and  charafter,  he  chofe  to  enjoy 
tmth,  together  with  the  exercife  of  his  religion,  in 
the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather  than  to  dil- 
turb  fociety  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent 
ftiuggle  in  order  to  retain  his  office-f-. 

*  Slcid.  391.     Thuan.  84. 
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la  the  fatal  battle  of  MMlhaufen,  the  24tb  of 
Aprily  1547,  the  ele&or  of  Saxony  was  taken  pri- 
foner.  He  was  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the 
uttnoft  infolence  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  was  brought  to  a 
Diock  trial,  not  before  the  dates  of  the  empire,  but 
before  a  court-martial  compofed  of  Spanifti  and 
Italian  officers.  He  was  condemned  to  die  by 
this  unjuft  tribunal,  and  received  the  fentence  with 
a  magnanimity,  which  can  only  be  exhibited  by 
thofe  who  arc  aftuated  by  the  principles  of  true 
religion.  It  was  his  carnefl  defire  to  embrace  him- 
felt  his  fate,  and  prefervc  his  dominions  untouched 
for  his  pofterity ;  but  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
wife  and  family  prevailed  over  this  refolve,  and  he 
fubmittcd  to  the  refignation  of  his  eleftoral  dignity, 
to  which  was  annexed  the  fevere  condition  of  re- 
maining the  Cinperor's  prifoner  for  life.  The  per- 
fidious iVIauricc  was  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  elec- 
toral dominions  i  thou^^^h  this  facriiice  was  not  made 
without  reludance  by  the  ambitious  emperor. 

The  unfortunate  landgrave,  terrified  by  the  fate 
of  the  eleftor,  was  induced  to  commie  himfclfto 
the  emperor's  clemency ;  but  he  too  found  that, 
after  the  mod  ignominious  fubmiffion,  he  was  de- 
"lained  a  prifoner  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  em- 
peror, cxprci'sly  pledged  :  and  he  and  the  degraded 
eleftor  of  Saxony  were  exhibited  to  the  populace 
in  all  the  journies  of  the  emperor,  the  mblancholy 
witneflcs  and  ornaments  of  his  infolent  triumph. 

The 
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The  unbounded  ambition  of  the  emperor^  and 
the  jealoufy  and  refcntment  of  the  pope,  operated 
at  this  dangerous  crifis  for  the  prefervation  c^  the 
i^onned  religion  in  Germany*.  While  both 
agreed  that  all  religious  difputes  (hould  be  fub* 
xnitted  to  the  general  council,  it  was  warmly  de- 
lated where  this  council  fhould  fit,  at  Trent  where 
it  was  originally  convened,  or  at  Bologna.  When 
Charles  found  himfelf  unable  to  overcome  the  ob«. 
ilinaqr  of  the  pope,  he  publifhed  that  fyftem  of  &ith 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim,  becaufe 
it  profefled  to  contain  only  temporary  regulations^ 
ull  a  firee  general  council  (hould  be  held ;  and  he 
had  influence  enough  with  the  diet,  which  was 
fitting  at  Augfburg,  to  obtain  a  kind  of  extorted 
or  tacit  confent  that  it  (hould  be  received  and  en- 
forced as  a  general  fyftem  of  faith  throughout  the 
German  empire. 

This  fyftem,  which  contained  almoft  every  article 
of  the  popi(h  tenets  txpvcCkd  with  ftudied  am- 
biguity, proved  equally  difgufting  to  papifts  and 
proteftants*  While  the  Lutheran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  ic  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Do* 
minicans  with  no  lefs  vehemence  impugned  it  on 
the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  foon  as  the  contents 
cf  the.  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation 

*  See  the  detail  and  inTcifa'gation  of  thefe  tranfaftions  in  one 
rf  the  firft  hiftorical  works  extant,  Dr.  Robertfon's  Charles  V, 
'wol,  iiu 
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of  the  courtiers  and  ecclefiaftics  rofe  to  the  grea 
height. 

The  pope,  however,  whofe  judgment  was  : 
proved  by  longer  experience  in  great  tranfadic 
as  well  as  by  a  more  extenlive  obfervation  of  huo 
affairs,  was  a(toni(hed  that  a  prince  of  fuch  fupe 
fagacity  as  the  emperor  (hould  be  fo  intoxica 
with  a  fingle  vidtory,  as  to  imagine  that  he  mi; 
give  law  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  tn  th 
matters,  with  regard  to  which  they  are  moft  im] 
tient  of  dominion. 

The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  fond  of  his  o 
plan,  adiiered  to  his  refolution  of  carrying  it  ii 
full  execution.  But  though  the  eledor  palaui 
the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  feem 
ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever 
fliould  enjoin,  he  met  not  every  where  with  a  li 
obfequious  fubmiflion.  John,  marquis  of  Brand( 
burg  Anfpach,  although  he  had  taken  part  w 
great  zeal  in  the  war  againfl  the  confederates 
Smalkalde,  refufed  to  renounce  dodtrines  which 
held  to  be  facred ;  irid  reminding  the  emperor 
the  repeated  promifes  which  he  had  given  \ 
proteftant  allies,  of  allowing  them  the  free  ex 
cifc  of  their  religion,  he  claimed,  in  confequec 
of  thefe,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the  In 
rim.  Some  other  princes  alfo  ventured  to  vnt 
tion  the  fame  fcruples,  and  to  plead  the  fame  indi 
gence.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occafioi 
the  firmnefs  of  the  eleftor  of  Saxony  was  moft  d 
3  tingui(h< 
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tiDguiflied,  and  merited  the  higheil  praife.  Charles^ 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all 
the  proteftant  party^  laboured,  with  the  utmoft 
caroeilnefs,  to  gain  his  approbation  of  the  Interim^ 
and  attempted  alternately  to  work  upon  his  hopes 
;md  his  fears.     But  he  was  alike  regardlefs  of  both. 
After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doc* 
(rines  of  the  reformationi  he  refufed  to  abandon  the 
principles  for  which  he  had  fo   long  contended. 
By  this  magnanimous  refolution,  he  fet  his  coun* 
trymen  a  pattern  of  conduct,  fo  very  different  from 
that  which  the  emperor  wifhedbim  to  have  exhibited 
to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  frefh  marks  of  his 
difpleafure,  and  he  was  deprived  of  every  confola* 
tion  which  could  mitigate  the  rigours  of  a  clofe  and 
tedious  confinement*.     The  landgrave  of  HefTe^ 
his  companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the 
lame  conftancy,  but  wrote  to  the  emperor^  offering 
not  only  to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an 
unreferved  fubmiffion  to  his  will  in  every  other 
particular.      Charles,  however,  who  knew   that 
whatever  courfe  the  landgrave  might  hold,  neither 
his  example  nor  authority  would  prevail  on  his 
children  or  fubjeds  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  no 
legard  to  his  offers.     He  was  kept  confined  as 
ftriftly  as  ever ;  and   while  he  fuffered  the  cruel 
mortification  of  having  his  condudt  fet  in  contrafl 
I ,  widi  that  of  the  eleftor,  he  derived  not  the  fma^left 

*  Sleid.  462. 
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benefit  from  the  mean  ftep  which  ezpofed  him  to 
fuch  deferved  cenfure* . 

But  it  was  from  the  free  cities  that  Cbarlei  ex- 
perienced the  mod  violent  oppofition.  He  there- 
fore proceeded,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  GeRnan 
empire,  to  feize  them  by  force,  and  to  new-model 
their  conftitutions.  While  thefeafTairs  were  traii&A* 
ing,  Paul  TIL  expired  at  Rome,  in  15491  and  the 
cardifial  di  Monte,  who  had  been  the  con^dential 
minifler  of  Paul,  was  eleAed  in  his  ftead,  aod  af> 
filmed  the  title  of  Julius  III.  With  fome  difficulty 
this  pontiff  was  prevailed  upon  by  Charles  to  re- 
aiTemble  the  council  at  Trent.  But  a  different 
fcene  now  opened  to  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Mau* 
rice,  who  had  formerly  facrificed  {o  much  to  bis 
inordinate  ambition,  became  fecretlyjeaknisof  Ae 
growing  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  and  defirous  of 
retaining  the  power  which  he  himfelf  had  obtained ; 
his  firft  meafure  was  to  proteft  in  the  warmed 
terms  againft  the  council  to  be  called  at  Trent, 
tmlefs  the  fubjefls  already  examined  there  were 
re-debated,  and  the  protcftants  allowed  a  deciding 
▼orce  in  the  council.  His  next  was  to  conclude  a 
fecret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  reducing  the  emperor ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  1552,  he  declared  war  againft  thai 
monarch,  in  fupport  of  the  ^ proteftant  religion 
Charles  was  foon  ignominioully  expelled  from 

• 
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y  ;  the  council  of  Trent  diffolved  itfclf  with 
lernation>  and  was  not  able  to  re-aflemble  for 
fpace  of  ten  years*. 

After 

3ar  knowledge  of  the  proceedingt  of  thit  afimUy  itderiTed 
three  different  authors.  Father  Pkul  of  Venice  wr«te  hit 
\rf  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  while  the  memory^  of  what  had 
I  there  was  recent,  and  feme  who  had  been  members  of  it 
ftin  alive.  He  has  cxpofed  the  intrigues  and  artifices  by 
i  it  wagi  conduced,  with  a  freedom  and  feverity  which  have 
.  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has  de* 
rd  its  deliberations,  and  explained  its  decreesi  with  fuch  per- 
ity  and  depth  of  thought,  with  fuch  various  erudition  and 
force  of  reafon,  as  have  juilly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed 
tg  the  mod  admired  hiftoncal  compofitions.  About  half 
tury  after,  the  Jefuit  PaUavicini^tM^liihed  his  Hiftory  of  the 
kcil,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  Father  Paul ;  and  by  employing 
be  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  g<6nius  to  invalidate  the 
t,  or  to  confute  the  reafonings  of  his  antag^nift,  he  labours 
oye,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedini^s  of  the  councO, 
iibtile  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  if  deUberated  with 
rtiality,  and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour. 
;a8,  a  Spanifh  do^or  of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend 
mperial  ambaffadors  at  Trent,  fent  the  bifliop  of  Arras  a  re* 
r  account  of  the  tranfa^ions  there,  explaining  all  the  arts 
h  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the  counciL 
letters  have  been  publi(hed,  in  which  he  inveighs  againfl  the 
1  court  with  that  afperity  of cenfure,  which  wasnatural to  a 
whofe  (ituation  enabled  him  to  obferve  its  intrigues  tho- 
hly,  and  who  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents 
•der  to  difappoint  them.  But  whichfoever  of  thefe  authors 
iteUigent  perfon  takes  for  his  guide,  in  forming  a  judgment 
cming  the  fpirit  of  the  council,  he  muft  difcover  fo  much 
ttion  as  well  as  artifice  among  fome  of  the  members,  fo  much 
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After  thefe  events,  fo  glorious  to  the  proteftan 
caufe,  the  peace  of  religion  was  concluded  at  Paf--^ 

fau^  on  the  2d  qf  A^^gu^i  ^55^-    ^Y  ^^^^  treaty 

the 

ignoraace  and  corruption  among  others  ^  he  muft  obfenrc  fbch  4 
large  infiifion  of  human  policy  and  paffiona  mingled  with  Ibdi  a 
fcanty  portion  of  that  fimplicity  of  heart,  fandity  of  manncn^ 
and  loTe  of  truth,  which  alone  qualify  men  to  determine  what 
dodrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what  worfhip  Is  acceptable  to 
him  ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  eafy  matter  to  belieye,  that  any  ex* 
traordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  hovered  over  thitaffan* 
blyi  and  didUted  its  decrees* 

The  following  is  a  (hort  fummjiry  of  the  prpeeedingK  pf  thii  &• 
ipous  council,  drawn  up  by  a  cathqlic^  oq  whqfe  m)erality  it 
re(le£U  great  honour : 

The  council  of  Trent,  in  whatfoever  light  it  be  confideredf 
was  certainly  the  moft  fipgular  ecclefiaftical  aifembly  that  ever 
met.  As  mod  people,  even  catholics,  know  little  more  aboot 
it,  than  that  it  was  a  council^  I  (hall  here  give  a  fhort  hiftorical  - 
vi«w  of  it,  dra>)rn  froi;^  the  a^ts  themfelves ;  without  any  com- 
ment or  criticifm* 

It  was,  at  firft,  convoked  to  Mantua  by  Paul  III* ;  next  to 
Vlcenza,  and  then  tp  Trent ;  where  it  was  opened  on  the  13th 
of  December,  1545;. 

At  ihc^rfi  fcfli^n  there  were  prcfent  only  the  pope'-s  legates 
as  prefidents,  four  archbiHiops,  ard  twenty-two  bifhops.  Yet 
thefe  decreed  themfelves  to  be  already  a  general  council ;  and  ad- 
journed  to  the  7  th  January  next  year  \  when  a  feconi  fcffion 
was  holden ;  but  no  decrees  made« 

In  the  third  feffion  (Feb.  4th)  it  was  propofed  to  make  a  pro- 
feffiop  of  faith ;  and  the  Nicene,  or  rather  the  ConfiantinopolitaA 
creed,  was  rchearfcd  and  adopted.  Thirty-eight  prelates  were 
thep  prcfept,  Lefide  the  legates. 

In  the  fourth  fefHon  (April  8th)  forty-nine  prelates  made  tl^^ 
famous  decree  concerning  the  canon  of  fcripture,  ^c.  ^ 
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ic  landgrave  was  reftorcd  to  liberty ;  the  Interim 
16  declared  null  and  void  ;  and  both  proteftants 

and 

In  the  Jfftb  fefSon  (June  17th),  at  which  were  prefent  nine 
rhbifhopsy  forty-eight  bi(hop8»  and  two  proxiess  were  made 
?  two  canons  cpnceming  original  {m^  and  a  degree  of  two  chap* ' 
a  on  the  reformation  of  dilcipline. 

Thtjixth  feffion  was  held  on  the  xjth  of  Januarys  1547.  In 
a  fefiion  was  framed  the  decree  on  juftification^  confiding  of 
een  jdo6innal  chapters,  followed  by  thirty-three  canons; 
:h  a  reform  dtcree  of  five  chapters.— Prefent  ten  archbi/hopSf 
ty-fix  bifhopsy  and  three  proxies. 

The  fame  number  of  archbifhops,  with  fifty  bifhopsy  and 
ce  proxies,  made,  in  fefiion  feventb  (March  3d),  the  twdva 
lona  concerning  the  facraments  in  general ;  fourteen  on  bap« 
n,  and  three  on  confirmation.  Follows  a  decree  of  reform  In 
een  eihapters.-r^They  then  adjourned  to  the  2  ift  of  April :  but 
anwhile  Paul  thought  fit  to  diiTolve  the  fynod,  and  forbade 
!in  to  meet  again  until  further  orders.  Whether  ^he  bull  of 
[blution,  which  bears  date  February  the  24th,  was  ever  form* 
f  publifhed,  it  is  uncertain. 

We  find  the  fathers  ftill  at  Trent  on  the  ttth  of  March; 
en  the  eighth  fefllon  was  held  ;  and  a  propofal  made  by  the 
rfident  to  transfer  the  council  to  Bologna;  which  pafled  by 
grreat  majority,  fay  the  a£ls ;  ^*  contradicentibus  tamen,  et 
palara  reclaraantibus  patribus  nonnullis."  The  whole  number 
prelates  prefent  bcfide  the  legates,  were  fifty-eight ;  of  whom 
o  archbifhops  and  eighteen  Difhops  were  againft  a  tranflation. 
fthefe,  eight  were  from  Spain  (the  whole  that  were  there  of 
at  nation),  one  a  Sicilian,  one  a  Portuguefe,  one  a  $ardiniaO| 
d  one  a  Frenchman.  The  other  party  were  almoft  all  ItaUansg 
perfons  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  ninib  feflion  was  held  at  fiologna,  April  21ft,  But  as 
me  of  the  diffcnting  prelates  attended,  except  one,'  it  was 
[reed  to  adjourn  to  the  2d  of  June ;  and  then,  again,  to  the 
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and  catholics  were  fecured  in  the  free  ezerdfe  of 
their  religion^  until  the  meeting  of  a  diet^  which 

was 

i^ih  of  September ;  when  it  was  ftiQ  prorogued  aJ  knepbckamm 
conctUL    In  hB^  the  fynod  feems  to  have  been  then  difiblTed» 
Paul  died  in  1549 ;  and  next  year  his  fucceflbr  Julius  IIL  pub* 
Itfhed  his  bull  of  refumptton^  by  which  he  recalls  the  Icattered 
prelates  to  Trent,  and  orders  his  legates  to  open  the  council 
anew.     At  firfthe  faid,  he  would  come  and  prefidc  in  pcr&o: 
but  he  fooo  changed  that  intention* 

The  firft  feifion  of  this  refamed  fynod,  and  the  tlevemh  of  the 
whole  feriesy  was  held  on  the  til  of  May,  155 1 ;  fomewhat  more 
than  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  council*  How 
many  prdates  were  prefent  the  a^  do  not  tell  us :  but  from 
Fallavicini  we  learn  that  Julius  had  given  pofitive  orders  to  sD 
the  bifhops  who  were  then  at  Rome,  to  the  number  oie^h^finr 
(if  there  be  no  typographical  error  in  my  copy)  to  attend  at 
Trenti  againfl  that  day.  However,  it  feems  the  legates  found 
there  no  more  than  thirteen,  almoft  all  of  them  dependent  on 
the  emperor,  non  piu  de  trediciy  quqfi  tutti  dtpendentt  dalt  impera* 
dore*  Pallavic.  lib,  xi.  cap.  14.  Hence  the  twelfth  feffion  wsi 
not  held  until  the  I  ft  of  September;  and  then  the  fynod  wai 
prorogued  to  the  1 1  th  of  November,  when 

In  the  tbirieentb  feilion  a  decree  concerning  the  cucharift  (or 
Lord's  fupper)  was  formed ;  confifting  of  eight  doArinal  chap- 
ters, and  eleven  canons ;  followed,  as  ufual,  by  a  decree  on  re- 
formation of  difcipline*  At  this  fciilon  were  prefent  five  arch- 
bifhops  and  thirty-nine  biihops. 

In  the  fourteenth  feflion  (Nov.  25th)  were  formed  the  decree 
and  canons  concerning  the  facramcnts  of  penance  and  extreme 
undion.  On  the  former  there  are  nine  dodlrinal  chapters  and 
fifteen  canons ;  on  the  latter  three  chapters  and  four  canons* 
Follows  a  decree  of  reform.  The  fame  number  of  prelates  as  at 
the  former  fefiion*. 

The Jlfteenth  feflion  was  held  on  the  25th  of  January,  155^  > 

io 
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o  be  fummoned  within  fix  months,  to  detcr- 
amicably  the  prefent  difputes.     Maurice  did 

not 

ch  the  fafe-conduB^  that  kad  been  prepared  for  the  pro- 
8y  was  decreed ;  and  an  adjournment  made  to  the  28th  of 

The  number  of  prelates  were  forty-four. 
!  council  met  accordingly ;  but  the  Cerman  bifliops  psr* 
ly  the  elef^ors,  having  left  Trent,  for  the  concemt'of 
'efpe6tive  churches,  fuis  cmfultum  eccltjm  ;  the  remaiaing 
s  fufpended  the  operations  of  the  fynod  for  twoyetari^  ''  an« 
fore  that  period  things  fhould  wear  a  more  aufpicious  ap« 
ice.'* 
.ead  of  tw9^  it  was  nearly  eight  years  fufpended.    For 

dying  in  155$;  and  nothing  being  done  m  the  (hort  pon* 
es  of  Marcellus  and  Paul  IV.  it  was  not  untfl  the  year  1562, 
he  fynod  was  re-affembled  by  a  buH  of  Pius  IV. 

the  1 8th  day  of  January  of  that  year  was  lYit  femtnteenih 
1  held,  but  nothing  material  done  in  it. 
feflion  eigbtetnth^  a  new  fafe<(mdu8  was  decreed  for  the 
ans  :  and  afterwards  extended  to  other  nations.         ' 
e  nlnettenih  and  Mveniietb  were  feffions  of  mere  prorogation ; 
I 

Ron  twenty-firjl  was  framed  the  momentous  decree  con- 
ig  communion  in  one  kind  (which  gave  fo  much  difpleafure 
:  Germans);  confiding  of  four  dodrinal  chapters,  and  as 

canons;  followed  by  a  reform»decree. 
le  twenty-ficond  it^oik  wasbeld  on  the  17th  of  September; 
ich  a  decree  of  nine  do6hinal  chapters  and  as  many  canons 
ramed  on  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  The  council  was  then 
gued  to  the  1 2th  of  November ;  but  did  not  meet  until  the 
of  July  next  year :  when  in  the 

wentj'fourtb  feflion  a  decree  jiras  formed  on  the  facrament 
arriage ;  confiding  of  a  fhort  dodrinal  preamble  and  eleven 
18.     Follow  two  long  decrees  on  reformation. 
be  ttutnty-fifib  and  laft  feflion  took  place  on  the  3d  of  De- 

cembcTi 
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noc  long  furvive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  either  o£  bis 
newly^acquiivd  glory » or  of  his  farmer  treachery  and 

uftirpation. 

epnkcTy  aad  lafted  two  daja^  On  the  firft  was  formed  tke  de- 
cree concerning  purgatory  and  the  invocation  of  fiiints ;  but 
without  any  canons  annexed*  The  work  of  the  iecond  dij 
was  a  decree  concerning  indulgencesy  abftinence^  £|fiiiigt  Mid 
other  points  of  difcipline ;  followed  by  po  canons* 

The  decrees  paQjpd  fipm  the  beginning  of  the  council  wcie 
the9  ffchcarCed;  the  fynod  decfaured  to  be  dofed^  audits  afisdo* 
creed  to  be  fent  to  the  pope  for  his  confirmation. 

The  ttim^ber  of  prekites  who  werp  pr^fent  at  the  condufioo  of 
the  fynod«  and  figned  its  decrees,  were  four  pope's  legates,  twa 
cardiiMils  befides,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  archbifhpps,  one 
Imodred  and  fixty-eigfat  bifliop9,  and  thirty-fix  proxies,  feveit 
s^stred  abbots,  and  (even  generals  pf  religipus  orders  |  in  aU  two 
hundred  and  fixty-fivc.-»Of  whom  were 
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x86 

Polifli 

% 

Spanifh 

3S 

Moravian 

I 

Portugniefc 

■ 

3 

Croatian     - 

I 

French 

27 

lUyrican     - 

3 

Flemiih 

2 

Greek 

6 

German 

6 

Engliih       - 

I 

Hungarian 

% 

Irlfh 

•• 

3 

Such  was  the  £zmovi%  fynod  of  Trent,  according  to  its  own  afts, 
as  they  are  printed  in  Labbe's  edition  of  the  councils.  From 
this  bare,  unadorned  account,  the  intelligent  impartial  reader 
win,  I  prefume,  be  able  to  decide  for  himfelf,  how  far  it  may 
defcrve  the  appellation  of  a  general  acttmenical  council.  As  to  its 
freedom,  it  is  impofilble  to  form  a  jufl  idea  of  it  without  con- 
fulting  the  hiflonans  who  have-given  a  detailed  narrative  of  its 
proceedings,  united  with  contemporary  tranfaftions  ;  and  com- 
pared with  the  aAual  fituation  of  Chridian  Europe  at  that  pe- 
riod. 

The 
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idi  rpation.     He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Siever* 
laufen^  6ghting  agaipft  Albeit  of  Brandenburg 

(who 

The  pope  having  by  his  bull  of  the  ^d  of  January)  15649  coii^ 
nncdp  by  apoftoUcal  authority ^  the  decrees  of  the  council^  aii4 
>rbidden9  under  pain  pf  adual  excpnununicationy  any  com* 
icntSy  notes,  or  explanations  to  be  made  on  them,  even  under 
retext  of  defending  them  $  without  hu  authority :  the  next 
ipint  was  to  get  the  council  and  his  confirmation  of  it  formallf 
eceived  in  tb^  various  nations  in  cominunion  with  tb?  Ropian 
:e*  The  Venetians  firft,  and  readily,  accepted  it*  The  Poleay 
boB  after ;  and  next  the  Spaniards,  and  the  German  catholics^ 
hough  with  difficulty,  and  fome  reftrifkions  as  to  points  of  dif* 
jpline^  But  all  the  art  and  repeate4  efforts  of  the  court  of 
Elome,  favoured  by  the  wid^cs  and  frequent  endeavours  of  the 
Ballican  clergy,  could  never  obtain  for  it  a  legal  acceptance  ia 
France.  The  biOiops,  if  they  pleafed,  might  adopt  its  decreei 
in  as  far  as  they  were  not  contrary  to  (landing  laws  and  ufaget 
of  the  realm ;  but  dill  no  legal  fandibn  could  be  obtained  Car 
them.  Not  lefs  than  twcntytthree  articles  were  obje6ied  to  ;  at 
tending  tp  deftroy  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  the  liberties  of  the  Galltcan  church.  The  cek* 
forated  Pafquier,  after  mentioning  fome  of  thpfe  odious  doflrinet^ 
expreffes  himfelf  thus :  ^^  In  all  which  particulars,  we  hav^ 
'^  found  fuch  a  repugnance,  and  contravention  to  our  ancient 
'*  liberties,  that  never  can  we  be  induced  to  receive  this  council, 
*f  For  firft,  it  takes  from  bi(hops  the  power  of  reforming  the 
^'  churches  of  thejr  own  diocefcs ;  and  grants  them  only  fuch  \ 
^'  portion  of  power  as  the  holy  fee  judges  proper  to  diftribute^ 
**  which  we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons,  ap« 
'*  proved  by  our  Gallican  church. — Beddes  this,  the  council 
'*  would  eftablifli  here  a  new  empire  over  kings,  princes,  barons— ^ 
^*  every  civil  jurifdiftion — which,  in  plain  French,  is  to  introduce 
^<  old  ^bufes  which  wc  had  reformed ;  wl^ereas  I  ^an  demonftrate 

<*  tha; 
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(who  bad  not  acceded  to  the  peace  of  Paflau)»  oa 
the  9th  of  June,  1553,  in  the  32dyearof  hisage, 
and  in  the  6th  after  his  attaining  the  electoral  dig- 
nity. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  degraded 
cleftor  derived  no  advantage  from  this  event.  The 
dates  cf  Saxony,  with  that  ingratitude  and  incon- 
iidency  which  didinguiOies  the  proceedings  of 
every  mob,  preferred  the  claim  of  Auguftus,  the 
brother  of  Maurice,  by  the  defcendants  of  whom 
the  electorate  is  ftill  poffeffed. 

*'  that  our  national  priyileges,  and  the  liberties  of  the  GaUicam 
*'  churchi  are  fuch  as  the  authority  of  neither  pope,  nor  councflt 
can  abrogate ;  as  they  are  founded  on  a.  facrad  and  general 
rea/ou  (fur  une  raifoa  fainde  et  generale).  ^y  the  admiffioo 
**  of  fuch  decrees,  inftead  of  introducing  order^  we  ihould  bring 
^  in  Jt/hrdeTy  with  a  monarehyy  which  was  never  beheld  in  the 
^  middle  of  ours*  Wifely  then  has  this  council  been  never  re* 
**  ccivcd  in  France  ;  by  which,  with  one  flroke  of  the  pen,  the 
•*  pope  would  acquire  more  authority,  than  it  was  in  his  power 
•*  to  have  done  from  the  foundation  of  our  chriilianity.  " 

Perhaps  I  cannot  better  conclude  this  fubje£l,  than  by  appro- 
priating to  my fclf  another  paflage  of  this  very  judicious  writer  ; 
and  nearly  in  his  own  words.  ^*  I  have  no  intention  to  depreciate 
**  the  good  fathers  of  Trent ;  but  cannot  help  wifhing,  that  their 
**  zeal -and  devotion  had  been  accompanied  with  a  httle  more 
**  wifdom  and  difcretion ;  and  that  in  guarding  the  pretended 
•*  privileges  of  the  Roman  fee,  they  had  not  fumifhed  its  real 
**  enemies  with  the  fitted  weapons  to  overthrow  it.'*— They  are, 
certainly,  the  grcatcfl  foes  to  papal  prerogative,  who  would  fct 
no  bounds  to  it;  and  give  to  the  bidiop  of  Rome  a  power  over 
■his  fellow  chrillians ;  which  neither  divine y?ri]^irr^,  nor  catholic 
traditioriy  nor  found  policy ^  avow. 

Ceddes's  Letter  to  the  BiSiop  of  Centurlc,  App*  viii. 
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It  was  nearly  three  years  before  the  troubles  of 
Germany  would  permit  a  diet  to  be  aiTembled. 
In  the  year  1555,  however,  this  famous  and  ea- 
gerly-expefted  diet  met  at  Augfburg,  and  was 
opened  by  Ferdinand,   in  the  emperor's  name ; 
and  after  many  debates  and  intrigues,  a  recefs  was 
at  length  framed  and  pafTed  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, which  completely  confirmed  the  peace  of 
religion.      The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
\¥hich  this  aft  of  legiilature  contained.  ,  That  fuch 
jprinces  and  cities  as  have  declared  their  approba- 
tion of  the  Confeffion  of  Augfburg,  fhall  be  per- 
snitted  to  profefs  the  doftrine  and  exercife  the 
"ivorfhip  which  it  authorifcs,  without  interruption 
or  moleflation  from  any  power  or  perfon  whatfo- 
-^ver ;  that  the  proteftants,  on  their  part,  fhail  give 
no  difquiet  to  the  princes  and  flates  who  adhere  to 
the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  that, 
for  the  future,  no  attempt  (hall  be  made  towards 
terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the  gentle 
and  pacific  methods  of  perfuafion  and  conference ; 
that  the  popifh  ecclefiadics  fliall  claim  no  fpiritual 
jurifdiftion  in  fuch  flates  as  receive  the  Confeffion 
of  Augfburg  \  that  fuch  as  had  feized  the  benefices 
or  revenues  of  the  church  previous  to  the  treaty  of 
Pafiau,   fhall  retain  poffeffion  of  them,  and  be' 
liable  to  no  profecution  in  the  imperial  chamber 
on  that  account;  that  the  fupreme  civil  power  in 
every  flate  fhall  have  a  right  to  eftablifh  what  form 
of  doftrine  and  worfhip  it  Qiall  deem  proper,  and, 

if 
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if  any  of  its  fubjeds  refufe  to  conform  to  thefe,  (hai 
permit  them  to  remove  with  all  their  efie&s  whi 
therfoever  they  (hall  pleafe ;  that  if  any  prelate  oi 
ccclefiaftic  (hall  hereafcer  abandon  the  Romi(h  re- 
ligion, he  diall  inftantly  relinqui(h  his  diocefe  or 
benefice,  and  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  thofe  in  whom 
the  right  of  nomination  is  vefted,  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  an  eledlion,  as  if  the  oiHce  were  vacant 
by  death  or  tranflation,  and  to  appoint  a  fucceflbi 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  fyftem  *• 

*  Sleid.  620.   F«  Pauly  368.   P«llav.  p.  ii,  i6i» 
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CHAP.    IV* 

REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

XTmxpeSfedhf  favoured  hy  Henry  VI I L — JVoIfey  favours  ths 
king^s  prcjeSf  for  obtaining  a  divorce — The  pope  enAar^* 
rajfed  between  the  Englijb  and  Spanifl)  faiiions-^-Cardiaat 
Campeggio  dijpatched  to  Bngland^^ranmer* s  projiQ^-^ 
His  elevation^  and  the  fall  of  Wolfej^^Decifions  in  favour 
rfthe  divorce-^ Henry  forbids  his  fubje&s  to  receive  bulls 
J'rom  Rome — Marries  Anna  BulUn — Proceedings  of  the 
parliament  and  convocation — The  marriage  with  Catharine 
annulled — Difpleafure  of  the  emperor — The  pope  ajferts  the 
validity  of  Catharine* s  mar riage^^ Henry  refobjes  to  rejeSt 
the  papal  yoke^  but  treats  the  reformers  with  feverity-^Re^ 
formation  favoured  by  the  queen^  Cranmer^  and  Cromwell 
'^^Cromwell  projeSis  the  fupprejfton  of  the  monks— Several 
religious  houfes  dejiroyed — Tranjlation  of  the  Bible — Ruin 
efthe  queen — Overture  from  the  pope — General  council 
propofedy  which  Henry  refufes  to  attend — InfurreSfion 
jquelled"^TI)e  pope  endeavours  to  excite  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  France  to  arm  againjl  Henry — AH  of  the  fix  articles 
^^Entire  fupprejfton  of  the  monafleries — Downfall  and 
death  of  Cronwocll — Oppojition  to  the  new  tranflation  ef 
the  Bible — Tranflation  of  the  Prayers — Death  of  Henry  "-» 
Edward  VL  with  the  ProteBor^  favours  the  reformation 
^-JOppofed  hy  Bonner ^  Gardiner ^  and  the  princefs  Mary-^ 
Marriages  of  the  clergy  declared  legal — Liturgy  confirmed 
-^Death  of  EdiuardVL — Mary  oppofes  the  reformation^^ 
Jle/loration  of  the  ancient  riteS'^Degradation  ofCranmer 
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^^Treaty  between  Mary  andthe  pope^^Marrtagi  of  Mary 
with  the  prince  of  Spain — Proceedings  againjl  the  refomuTs 
^^Death  of  Latimer^  Ridley^  and  Cranmer — Death  of 
Mary — Completion  of  the  reformation  under  Elizabeth* 

FROM  caufes  not  lefs  fortuitous  than  thofc 
which  produced  the  reformation  in  Germany^ 
muft  the  reformation  in  England  be  deduced  :  for 
though  the  commencement  of  that  event  is  juftly 
referred  to  the  meafures  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  yet  it 
certainly  never  obtained  his  full  concurrence,  and 
a  perfecution  of  the  reformed  opinions  marked  al- 
moft  every  period  of  his  reign.     Educated  by  bis 
father  Henry  VII.  with  uncommon  care,  the  lite- 
rary attainments  of  this  monarch  exceeded  thofe 
of  the  generality  of  princes;  and  the  fcholaftic 
divinity,   fo  congenial  to  his  vain  and  contentious 
temper,   was  profecuted  by  him  with  unremitting 
induftry,     Thomas  Aquinas  became  his  favourite 
author,    and   the  contempt  with   which    Luther 
treated    the  dogmas   of  this   writer,    excited   in 
Henry  the  warmed  indignation  and  abhorrence^ 
Impelled  by  refentment,  he  publifhed  a  Treatif<^' 
upon  the  Seven  Sacraments^  in  reply  to  the  boolc:^ 
concerning  the  Babylonifli  Captivity,  written  b^ 
Luther.    This  work  was  admired  bv  the  multitude^ 
extolled  by  the  courtiers,  and  fpoken  of  by  th^ 
pope  in  full  confiftory,  in  terms  only  fuited  to  th^ 
produftions  of  immediate  infpiration;  and  the  ztm^  ' 
of  the  pious  monarch  was  rewarded  by  the  d^— 
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fcradant  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  title  ((iill  enjoyed 
by  bis  fucceflbrs)  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

A  pcrfedt  agreement  amongft  the  riibft  formi- 
dable opponents  of  Luther  was  howevet*  prevented 
by  various  circumftances.  -  Both  public  and  pri- 
vate intereft  induced  Henry  to  oppofe  the  defigns 
0^  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  ofience  he  had 
given  to  his  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey,  in  oppof-* 
ing  his  views  to  the  papacy,  contribtited  to  the 
declaration  of  the  monarch  in  favour  of  the  anta- 
^onifts  of  Charles.  It  is  probable  that  the  hatred 
tnd  refentment  of  the  cardinal  towards  the  boufe 
y£  Spain  contributed  in  no  inconfiderable  degree 
o  his  ready  concurrence  in  the  real  or  fiditious 
^ruples  of  Henry,  againd  further  cohabitation 
^iih  bis  wife  Catharine  of  Arragon,  the  widow  of 
t^is  deceafed  brother.  The  greater  part  of  the 
biihopB  obediently  acquielced  in  the  projeft  of  the 
king  and  his  favourite  for  obtaining  a  divorce,  and 
^l>  except  the  biQiop  df  Rochefter,  declared  their 
opinions  againfl  the  legality  of  the  marriage^ 
though  it  had  received  the  fandion  of  a  papal 
difpenfation^  Wolfey  flattered  the  king  with 
H^eedily  obtaining  a  favourable  decifion  fVom  the 
*^it  of  Rome ;  and,  had  no  other  intereft  inter- 
^«ied,  it  is  probable,  from  the  facility  with  which 
•M  dilpcnfations  from  that  court  were  procured, 
^bat  Henry  would  not  have  been  difappointed. 
But  the  pope,  though  under  obligations  to  Henry, 
*as  in  the  power  of  the  emperor.     The  reiterated 
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entreaties  and  prefcnts  of  Wolfey  at  length  ob- 
twined  the  appointment  of  cardinal  Campeggioas 
legate,  who  was  invefted  with  powers  to  examine 
And  afterwards  to  annul  the  marriage;  and  to 
this  commiffion  was  added  the  authority  for  in* 
dulging  cardinal  Wolfey  in  his  long-meditated 
fclieme  of  appropriating  the  revenues  of  feverai 
monafteries  to  the  fnpport  of  colleges,  biflioprics, 
and  cathedral  churches. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  legate,  the  queen 
had  engaged  the  afliftance  of  the  emperor,  her 
nephew,  in  her  caufe.  The  Engliih  and  imperial 
faftions  at  Rome  feduloufly  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  decifion  favourable  to  the  views  of  their  refpcc* 
tive  courts ;  and  the  embarrafied  pontiflT,  to  avoid 
giving  pofitive  offence  to  either  party,  difpatcbed 
orders  to  Campeggio  to  protraft  the  decifion. 
The  legate  fecrctly  favoured  the  party  of  the  em- 
peror, and  contrived  delays  little  adapted  to  the 
defires  of  the  king,  who  was  violently  enamoui^ed 
with  the  beautiful  and  accompliflied  Anna  Bullen^ 
u'hom  he  ardently  wHhed  to  efpoufe.  Every  ant- 
lice  and  intrigue  which  could  be  fuggefted  by 
policy  were  employed  to  procure  a  decrttal  bull 
annulling  the  marriage;  but  the  pope  was  inflexi- 
ble, and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  delays  that 
the  legate  began  the  procefs  in  England.  The 
unhappy  Catharine  refufed  to  defend  her  caufe  ^ 
a  court  in  which  (he  was  certainly  prejudged,  and 
appealed  to  the  ix)pe,  who,  by  the  influence  of 
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4be  emperor,  cited  Henry  to  appear  at  Rocne :  buc 
this  fummons  the  monarch  abfolutely  refufed. 

Extremely  irritated  by  the  protraftion  of  hi3 
fuit,  Henry  became :  difgufted  with  cardinal 
Wolfey  for  not  having  accomplilhed  the  buiinefs 
of  the  divorce.  In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  a  proje^ 
was  propofed  by  Dn  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jefus  Col* 
lege,. Cambridge,  that  the  king  (hould  engage  the 
principal  European  divines,  and  the  univerfities,  to 
examine  the  legality  of  his  marriage  ;  and  if  they^ 
from  the  evidence  of  fcripture,  pronounced  it  unlaw- 
ful, that  he  (hould  then  declare  the  marriage  null, 
as  the  difpenfation  of  the  pope  could  not  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  abrogate  the  law  of  God.  This  meafure  in- 
troduced Cranmer  into  the  confidence  of  the  king» 
and  his  elevation  kept  pace  with  the  falling  fortunes 
of  Wolfey.  The  decifipns  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
caufe  of  the  king  was  referred  were  in  favour  of 
a  divorce  :  but  the  pope  refufed  a  ratification  of 
their  fentence ;  and  Henry,  difgufted  with  his  con- 
dud,  prohibited  any  perfon  within  his  dominions 
from  publifhing  a  bull  contrary  to  his  own  autho- 
rity. The  decifion  of  the  divines  was  confirmed 
by  the  parliament,  and  the  convocation;  and 
every  thing  foreboded  a  rupture  with  Rome. 

A  protrafted  courtQiip  of  feven  years  had  not. 

abated  the  affedlions  of  the  king,  and  he  married 

Anna  Bullen.      He  was  again  cited  to  appear 

at  Rome,    but  his  agents  protefted  againft  the 

jurifdidion  of  the  pope.  In  1533,  the  parliament 
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again  met^  and  an  aft  pafTed  by  which  it  was  de^ 
termined  that  no  appeal  fiiould  be  made  to  tbe 
court  of  Rome,  nor  any  refpeft  pud  to  its  cen- 
fures;  The  convocation  proceeded  concemiog 
the  king's  union  with  Catharine,  which  was  de- 
clared dnlawful ;  and  Cranmer,  who  had^  tboi^ 
contrary  to  his  with,  been  appointed  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury*,  pronounced  a  divorce  which  an- 
nulled the  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  former 
queen.  Anna  Builen  was  immediately  invefted 
with  the  crown,  and  made  a  public  proceffion 
through  the  city.  The  emperor  was  extremely 
incenfed  by  thefe  meafures ;  and  the  king  of 
France,  though  he  had  previoufly  engaged  to 
mediate  with  the  pope  in  favour  of  Henry»  and 
even  to  inflitute  a  patriarch  in  France  in  oppofi* 
tion  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  yet  appeared  little  dit 
pofed  to  involve  himfelf  in  difputes  with  that  court. 
The  pope  however,  alarmed  at  the  probability  of 
lofing  England,  promifed  Henry  that  upon  his 
return  to  fpiritual  obedience  he  would  (lill  decide 
in  his  favour.  Henry  readily  acceded  to  the  terms, 
and  difpatched  an  envoy  to  Rome,  who  from  the 
delays  he  encountered  in  his  journey  did  not  ar- 
rive there  in  the  appointed  time,  and  the  imperjal 
faftion  reprefented  his  non-appearance  as  contu- 
macy on  the  part  of  Henry,  who  was  puniflied  by 

♦  The  papal  hulls  confirming  this  appointment  amounted  to 
eleven,  each  of  which  had  a  certain  price  affixed ;  one  of  the 
rommon  ftratagems  for  filling  the  pontifical  coffers* 

a  pap^ 
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^  papal  decree  which  ratified  the  decifion  of  the 
coofiftoryj  that  the  marriage  between  the  king  aad 
Catharine  was  perfeAly  valid,  and  he  was  required 
to  live  with  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  This  deter* 
mined  Henry  to  (hake  off  the  papal  yoke.  The 
arguments  concerning  the  fupremacy  were  fulljf 
difcufled^  and  it  was  determined  both  by  the 
parliament  and  convocation ,  that  the  pope  pof- 
fdSed  no  power  in  England^  and  that  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  king  extended  to  the  regulation  not 
ovAif  of  civil  but  of  ecclefiailical  concerns.  The 
fucceflion  to  the  throne  was  fettled  upon  the  iflue 
of  bis  prefent  marriage,  or,  in  default  of  that,  on 
the  king's  right  heirs  for  ever,  and  fworn  to  by 
nearly  all  the  clergy,  regular  and  fecular.  In  the 
enfuing  feifions  of  1534,  an  ad  paffed  declaring 
the  king  the  fupreme  bead,  on  earthy  of  the  cburcb 
of  England^  and  all  herefics  and  abufes  in  the  fpir 
ritual  jurifdiftion  were  referred  to  him  and  his 
heirSy  to  be  openly  tried.  The  revenues  formerly 
cza&ed  by  the  popes  were  affigned  to  the  crowi>. 

The  preachers  of  reformation  had  been  little 
molefted  during  the  miniftry  of  Wolfey.  The 
German  reformers  had  difpatched  to  them  a  con- 
iiderable  number  of  books,which  expofed  the  errors 
and  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  were 
fecretly  but  extenfively  circulated*.    The  princi* 

pal 

*  A  work  compofed  by  a  perfon  of  the  name  of  Fidi,  an  in- 
habitant of  Gray'i  Inn,  entitled  A  Su^Rcation  of  the  Beggars^ 
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pal  performance  they  received,  was  a  tninilation 
of  the  Bible.  On  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  to  the  chanccllorihip^  the  king  was  however 
perfuaded  to  treat  the  reformers  with  feverity,  as 
the  moft  infallible  method  to  conciliate  the  fiivour 
of  the  Rpmifh  fee.  The  laws  againft  them  were 
accordingly  rigoroufly  enforced,  and  numbers 
were  burnt  at  the  ftake.  Thefe  proceedings  were 
however  checked  by  ap  aft  which  regulated  tht 
proceedings  againft  heretics,  4nd  by  the  neceffity 
in  which  the  king  was  involved,  in  order  to  cm- 

*  ■  -  • 

barrafs  the  operations  of  the  emperor,  and  to  pre- 
rent  his  direfting  his  arms  againft  England. 
With  this  dcfign,  he  united  himfelf  with  the  princes 
of  Germany,  who  inferred  a  particular  article  in 
all  their  treaties  for  the  iecurity  of  fuch  as  pro- 
fefled  the  reformed  dodlrines;  and  thefe  dcdlrines 
were  openly  encouraged  by  the  queen,  who  ap- 
pointed  Latimer  and  Shaxton,  the  bifliops  of  Wor- 
cefter  and  Salifbury,  to  be  her  chaplains.  Cranmer 
was  well  apprifed  of  the  neceffity  of  a  refomiation; 
but,  With  the  judgment  and  temper  fuitableto  fuch 

became  extremely  popular  during  this  period.  In  this  perform- 
ance the  begging  fraternity  were  exhibited  as  complaining  of 
th**  mendicant  friars,  who  intercepted  the  provifions  intended 
for  their  fupport ;  and  the  pope  was  accufcd  of  extreme  crutlty 
towardb  them,  (incc  his  exorbitant  demands  for  their  deliver- 
ance fiom  purgatory  excluded  them  from  the  li-^pcs  of  enjoying 
in  another  world  the  comforts  w.>ich  fi::d  been  denied  ihem  In 
r  hig.  Sir  Thomas  More  anfwcrcd  this  performance,  but  with- 
J  u  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  work. 
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an  undertaking,  he  carefully  coUeded  the  reli- 
jgious  opinions  of  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church  ; 
and  his  views  were  affifted  by  Cromwell,  who  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Wolfey,  and  whofe  virtues 
and  talents  had  juftly  entitled  him  to  royal  favour. 
A  powerful  party  however  prepared  to  oppofe  with 
vigour  any  alterations  in  the  eftablifhed  opinions, 
and  repiefented  to  Henry  the  extreme  danger  he 
incurred  by  religious  innovation. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  were  in  general  ex- 
tremely well  fat isfied  with  the  alterations  that  had 
taken  place ;  but  the  body  of  the  people  dill  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  priefts,  who  regarded 
the  queen^  Cranmer,  and  CromweU  with  peculiar 
jcaloufy.  The  monks  trembled  at  the  intimation 
that  Cromwell  was  forming  a  projeft  for  their  fup'- 
predion,  in  confequence  of  the.  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  invefted  as  vicar  general  and  vifitor 
of  all  the  churches  and  monafteries,  and  as  en- 
joying all  the  funftions  under  the  king,  which  had 
been  cxcrcifed  by  the  legates  under  the  popes.  To 
punifh  the  monks,  who,  under  the  appearance  of 
;&  perfeft  acquiefcence  in  the  late  meafures,  excited 
a  refraflory  fpirit  in  the  people;  and  to  convince 
the  latter  of  the  enormities  committed  by  thofc 
fpirityal  direftors,  a  vifitaiion  of  all  the  religious 
houfcs  was  propofed,  and  the  abufes  which  were 
confequently  difcovc: ed  occafioned  the  fuppreffion 
of  feveral  monalterics.     In  the  enfuing  feflions  of 

B  b  4  parliament^ 
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parliament^  all  cnonafleries  the  revenues  of  which 

did  not  amount  to  200I.  per  ann.  were  fupprefled, 

The  value  of  thefe  religious  houfcs  was,  howenr, 

in  reality  much  greater  than  the  fum  at  whi^hthey 

were  efti mated >  and  a  very  confide^ble  treafure 

was  confequcntly  poured  into  the  roy^l  coffers.      ^ 

A  convocation  was  held  in  1536,  if)  which,  after 

feveral  vehement  difputes,  Cranmer  obtained  per- 

miffion  froni  the  king  to  have  the  Bible  tranflated 

into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  within  three  yean 

^he  impreifion  was  completed.      This  briUiaot 

0awn    preceded    however   a    tempeftuous   day. 

The  verfatile  Henry  had  again  changed  the  oth 

jedt  of  his  affeftions,  whofe  in^uence  ^  over  his 

mind  had  probably  occafioned  the  readii^efs  with 

which  he  entered  into  fchemes  calculated  to  pro- 

d|iice  efFedts  to  which  he  was  in  reality  adverfej 

and  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  took  advantage 

of  the  change  in  the  king's  mind,  xo  ruin  Anna 

Bullen,    whofe  unliappy  death   confiderably   rc- 

^rded  the  progrefs  of  the   reformed  doftrines. 

On  the  acceifion  of  Paul  III.  to  the  papal  chair,  z^ 

propofition  was  made  to  the  king  to  reconcile  him- 

felf  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  the  attempt  was 

Vnfuccefsful,  and  was  followed  by  a  fentence  of  de- 

pofition  againft  Henry.  This  however  was  equally 

inefF^ftive,  and  the  popp  condefcended  once  more 

♦  «*  Thus  love  could  teach  a  moqarf  h  to  be  wife, 

\\  And  gofpeUight  firft  bcam'd  from  Bolcyn'a  cyct."     CRir. 

■    • •■  "tq 
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•o  intimate^  that  Henry  dill  poflefied  the  happineis 
^of  having  it  in  his  power  to  reconcile  bioifelf  tp 
the  holy  fee. 

During  the  convocation  the  project  for  a  reform 
was  very  warmly  agitated,  and  the  king  fent  down 
fome  articles  for  their  confiJeration.  Thefet  which 
confidered  the  ancient  creeds  as  the  ftandards  of 
£iith,  (Uted  in  proper  terms  the  nature  of  juftifica* 
fioQ  and  the  gofpel  covenant,  condemned  the  wor« 
(hip  of  images,  and  left  the  dodtrine  of  purgatory 
undecided)  were  figned  by  Cranmer  and  the  &• 
vourers  qf  reformation,  who  rejoiced  in  having  thus 
(ar  carried  their  point.  They  were  even  acceded 
to  by  the  oppoiite  party.  The  encouragement 
afforded  to  freedom  of  debate  was  however  ex- 
tremely obno:$ious  to  the  friends  of  papacy,  and 
the  more  as  Cranmer  induflrioufly  introduced  dif- 
puffions  concerning  every  point  in  controverfy 
between  the  reformers  and  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  Henry  made  no  overtures  for  a  reconciliation 
with  the  church,  Paul  III.  fummoned  a  general 
council  to  meet  at  Mantpa,  and  cited  the  monarch 
to  appear.  To  this  Henry  replied,  that  the  pope 
)iad  not  authority  to  fummon  apy  Englilh  fubjeA  ; 
that  the  place  appointed  was  unfafe,  and  impro- 
per ',  that  no  advantages  could  be  derived  from  a 
frounpil  in  which  he  preiided,  fince  the  regulation 
of  his  authority  was  the  principal  reafon  why  a 
council  Ihould  be  convened ;  that  the  emperor 
aad  king  of  France  were  then  at  war,  which  req^ 

dered 
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order  from  the  king  that  ic  (houid  be  permitted  to 
l>e  read  by  all  his  fubjeds.  There  was  however 
no  abatement  of  zeal  againft  the  heretics  in  the 
mind  of  Henry,  and  his  hatred  towards  them  was 
increafed  by  the  exhortations  of  the  bigoted  Gar* 
diner  biihop  of  Wiochefter,  who  reprefented  that 
feverity  againft  them  was  not  only  in  itfelf  proper 
and  falutary^  but  extremely  well  adapted  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  the  people.  The  in- 
fluence of  Cranmer  with  the  king  had  for  fome 
time  been  declining ;  but  Cromwell,  who  ftill  pre- 
ferved  his  place  in  the  confidence  of  Henry,  and 
who  was  equally  folicitous  in  the  caufe  of  refor- 
mation, determined  to  engage  the  monarch  in  fuch 
an  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  (hould 
fccure  the  promotion  of  their  views. 

In  April  1538,  a  parliament  was  again  convened, 
in  which,  after  feveral  debates,  at  which  the  king 
affifted  in  peribn,  and  the  arduous  Cranmer  fpoke 
during  feveral  fucceeding  days,  fix  articles  of  faith 
were  enaftdd,  of  a  nature  very  oppofite  to  the  opi- 
nions  recently  received.  It  was  enaded  by  thenii 
that  whoever  denied  tranfubftantiation,  that  who- 
ever maintained  ihat  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
was  neceffary,  or  that  it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to 
m*rry,  or  that  vows  of  chaftity  could  innocently 
be  broken,  or  that  private  maffcs  were  unprofitable, 
or  auricular  confeffion  unneceflary,  fhould  be 
burned  or  hanged  according  to  \\\t  good plea/ure  oi 
the  court.     This  aft,  which  from  its  horrid  confc- 

quenccs 
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queoces  obtained  the  oam^  of  the  Bloody  Siamn, 
expofed  the  reformers  to  the  feverefl  puni(hments  ; 
and  only  one  fource  of  confolation  remained^  thac 
they  were  to  be  no  longer  delivered  to  the  pro- 
trailed  and   indefinite  cruelties  of  an    ecclefiafti- 
cal  court.     No  poffible  deliverance  however  re- 
mained to  them  from  the  penalties  annexed  to  a 
'breach  of  the  firft  article,  which  enafted  that  all 
who  denied  the  real   prefence  in  the  facrament 
Ihould  be  burned,  even   though  they  afterwards 
abjured  their  opinions.     The  German  princes  rc- 
monftrated  againft  the  Aft  of  the  Six  Articles^  and 
received  the  afTurance  that  they  (hould  not  be  erir 
forced  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  provocation  and 
neccffity. 

In  i539>the  total  diffolution  of  the  monafteries 
was  cfFeded ;  but  Cromwell's  adivity  in  their  fup- 
prcffion^  and  his  ardour  for  the  dodrines  of  re- 
formation, had  rendered  him  extremely  unpopular; 
and  his  elevation  from  the  flation  of  an  obfcure 
individual  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highed  honours 
of  the  date  made  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
nobility.  The  attachment  of  the  king  to  Catharine 
Howard  afforded  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  her  unctc^ 
an  opportunity  of  effeding  the  ruin  of  a  man 
whofe  birth  he  defpifed,  whofe  fentiments  he  ab- 
horred, and  whofe  elevation  he  envied.  The 
clergy  had  fuffered  100  much  from  the  expofure 
and  cenfures  of  Cromwell,  not  to  concijr  in  any 
meafute  which  might  accelerate  bis  fall.     He  was 

accord- 
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accordingly  attainted  of  high  treafon^  ind  loft  Kj 
life  on  the  block.  The  death  of  Cromwell  fot 
fome  time  impeded  the  progrefs  of  the  doSrincs 
of  the  reformation,  and  the  king  was  engaged  in  a 
renewal  of  feverities  againft  the  reformed  party. 

In  the  year  1541,  a  new  impreffion  of  the  Bible. 
Vas  finifhed,  and  a  requifition  was  iirued  for  its 
being  admitted  into  every  church.     Six  copicsof 
the  work  were  placed  in  St.  Paul's.     The  popu- 
lace perufed  them  with  great  earneftnefs ;  byt  Bon^ 
ner,  bifhop  of  London,  fenfible  of  the  tendency 
this  had  to  introduce  an  inveftigation  of  the  old 
opinions,  earneftly  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
tncafure.     In  the  enfning  year  the  bifbops  fedu- 
loufly  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  new  tranflatiorf ; 
but  the  king  declared  in  its  favour,  and  they  were 
Compelled  to  recur  to  the  pretence  that  it  wasfo 
inaccurate  as  to  demand  condemnation.     In  op- 
pofing  the  prefent  tranflation,  they  indulged  the 
expeftation,  that  to  them  would  be  allotted  the 
employmenL   of  making  a  new  one,  and  confe- 
<juently  the  power  of  protraftingits  appearance  to 
a  remote  time.     Gardiner  propofcd  as  an  emenda- 
tion, that  feveral  of  the  Latin  words  (hould  be  re- 
tained in  the  Englifli,  as  poffefling fo  much  majefty, 
or  fo  peculiar  a  figni^cation,  that  they  did   not 
admit  of  a   literal  tranflation  ;  but  the  reformed 
party  accufed  him,  and  not  without  probability,  of 
a   wi(h  to  render  the  work  unintelligible.     This 
abfurd  meafure  was  oppofed  by  Cranmcr,  by  whofc 

influence 
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influence  the  correction  of  the  Bible  was  refisired  tb 

the  two  univerfities.  

'  The  fuH  ufe  of  the  tranilation  was  not  however 
allowed  ;  but  in  the  year  1543,  aii  aft  paflTed,  which 
prohibited  the  inferior  orders -of  the  people  from 
poflefling  a  Bible.  The  fpirits  of  the  refomicrs 
were  revived  in  the  enfuing  year  by  an  order  frona 
the  king,  for  traiiflating  into  Englilh  the  Prayers, 
Proceffions,  and  Litanies,  which  they  flattered  them- 
felves  would  be  fucceeded  by  a  full  tranflation  of 
all  the  different  Liturgies.  Henry  however  lived 
not  further  to  profecute  the  work  of  reforniation, 
but  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  in  the  year  1547. 
He  left  /all  parties  diflatisfied  with  his  condudk 
His  fyftem  of  reformation  was  not  calculated  t6 
fatisfy  the  minds  of  either.  He  had  proceeded  too 
far  not  to  offend  the  one,  but  (lopped  very  fliort 
of  what  would  have  gratified  the  other ;  and  t^ 
botli  he  was  equally  the  objeft  of  diftruft  and  of 
fear. 

The  firft  ftep  refpefting  the  reformation  which 
was  publicly  taken  after  the  accelSon  of  Edward 
.  VL  his  fon  and  fuccclTor,  was  in  confcqucnce  of 
the  marked  difapprobation  which  was  fretjuemly 
(hewn  to  images.  Several  were  forcibly  taken 
down  from  the  churches  j  and  Seymour,  duke  of 
Somerfet,  who  had  been  inveftcd  with  the  title  of 
proteftor  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  juftified 
the  meafure,  but  prudently  cenfured  the  violent  and 
^iforderly  mode  iu  which  it  had  been  performed. 

The 
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The  deceafed  monarch,  by  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
monafteries,  had  without  reludance  deprived  the 
dead  of  the  benefit  of  the  mafles  which  had  already 
been  paid  for,  and  which  were  to  effe&  their  deli* 
verance  from  purgatorial  pains ;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  health,  and  in  the  profped 
of  an  extended  life.  That  fuperftition  which  has 
been  early  implanted  in  the  mind  is>  however,  apt 
to  recur  whenever  the  mind  from  any  caufe  be- 
comes weakened  ;  and  Henry  conferred  a  rich  en- 
dowment upon  the  church  of  Windfor  for  the  re- 
citing of  mafles  upon  his  account.  This  fplendid 
donation  was  not,  however^  without  efFeds,  of  the 
benefit  of  which  the  reformers  largely  partook  ',  ic 
introduced  an  inquiry  into  the  utility  of  foul- 
mafles  and  obits,  which  was  extremely  favourable 
to  the  caufe  of  reformation.  The  populace  were 
indeed  in  general  very  defirousofan  ecclefiaftical 
reform,  and  their  zeal  was  affifted  by  the  indefati- 
gable exertions  of  Cranmer,  and  of  feveral  of  the 
other  bifliops.  Every  innovation  was,  however, 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Gardiner  bilhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  Bonner  bifhop  of  London,  and  the  bigoted 
Tunftal ;  and  the  princefs  Mary  made  an  open  de- 
claration againft  any  alteration  taking  place  during 
the  minority  of  the  king.  Thefe  efforts  were  not 
fufficiently  effedual  to  prevent  the  reformers  from 
obtaining  a  vifitation  of  the  churches,  in  which  fe- 
veral regulations  were  inftituted,  and  the  injunc- 
tions made  during  the  miniftry  of  Cromwell  were 
5  enforced  i 
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^^orceds  feveral  of  the  images  were  degraded  from 
^l^eir  former  fitwations,  and  publicly  burned. 

In  the  fird  parliament  of  Edward,  an  a£t  pafled 
ffV)r  receiving  the  conimunion  in  both  kinds  ;  and 
^^c  convocation,  which  fat  at  the  fame  time,  de- 
termined in  favour  of  the  legality  of  marriages  con- 
"^mftcd  by  any  of  the  facerdotal  order.  In  the  year 
^548,  an  order  was  ifTued  for  the  fuppreflion  of 
feveral  ceremonies^  and  to  this  an  injunction  cnfued 
:ibr  the  removal  of  all  images  from  the  churches ; 
and  all  (brines,  together  with  the  plate,  were  ap- 
propriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  king.    A  new  office 
was  compofed  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  com- 
manion.    The  neceflity  of  confeffion  was,  how- 
ever, a  point  ftill  left  undetermined,  and  gave  fe- 
veral of  the  clergy  confiderable  offence.    But  it 
produced  a  difcuffion  which  was  very  favourable  to 
die  difcovcry  of  truth,     A  new  liturgy  was  com- 
pofed, and  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  were 
very  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  at  prefent  in  ufe  ; 
it  wa.s  accompanied  with  a  preface  the  fame  that 
is  ftill  prefixed  to  the  book  of  common-prayer.    In 
the  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs,  the  pulpits  of  thedif- 1 
fcrent  parties  refounded  with  commendations  of  the 
ancient  cuftoms,  or  inveftivesagainft  them;  and 
each  party  proceeded  to  meafures  fo  rude  and  in- 
decent, that  it  became  neceffary  to  iffue  an  order 
for  reftraining  preaching  ;  and  the  preachers  were 
limited  tb  the  ufe  of  the  homilies,  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  liturgy. 

Vol.  II.  C  c  la 
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In  the  year  1549  an  ad  paiTed,  legalizing  tho 
marriages  of  the  clergy,  and  another  confirming  the 
Krurgy.  Cranmer  having  obtained  thefe  concef* 
fions,  endeavoured  ftill  farther  to  extend  the  re- 
formed opinions  refpe<5ling  the  nature  of  the  LordV 
fupper.  II  1550,  anew  form  of  ordination  was 
prepared,  and  confirnied  under  the  great  fcal ;  the 
prayers  to  the  faints  were  erafed  from  the  ancient 
rituals,  and  the  clergy  ccafed  to  oppofe  the  pro- 
grefs  of  alteration.  From  the  different  changes 
which  had  arifen  in  eccledaftical  promotions,  the 
bilhops  were  in  general  extremely  well  affeded  to 
the  reformation ;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  to 
proceed  to  a  fettlement  of  the  articles  of  rcligioiii 
Previous  to  their  appearance,  the  dodrines  which 
they  were  intended  to  eftablifh  were  inveftigated  ia 
feveral  publications.  When  they  were  firft  di- 
gefted  their  number  amounted  to  forty-two,  but 
from  fome  alterations  which  took  place  in  them 
tinder  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  reduced  to 
thirty- nine.  The  reformers  next  proceeded  to 
revife  the  prayer-book  ;  to  which  was  added  the 
confeflion  and  abfoluiion,  and  the  whole  aifumed 
the  appearance  it  ftill  retains.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  profpedt  they  had  now  attained  was,  however, 
foon  obfcured,  and  the  premature  death  of  the 
virtuous  young  king  impeded  the  eftablifhment  of 
tlie  reformation. 

Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragon,  afcended  the  throne  with  a 

4  fixed 
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determination  to  introduce  popery,  and  would 
)itately  have  abolifhed  every  veftige  of  the 
nation/had  not  the  perfuafions  and  advice  of 
>unfelIors,  aiid  principally  of  Gardiner  wfalom 
id  promoted  to  the  office  of  chancellor,  indu- 
er  to  effeft  her  meafures  by  gradual  means, 
cr,  whofe  violence  had  occaHoned  his  cxpuU 
from  the  bifhopric  of  London  during  the 
T  reign,  was  foon  re-inftated  in  his  fee ;  but 
oblique  refleflions  againft  the  memory  of  the 
fed  monarch,  thrown  out  in  a  fermon  by 
I  one  of  the  bifhop's  chaplains,  occafioned  a 
It  ferment  amongfl  the  populace.  This 
it  afforded  a  pretext  for  new  meafures,  and  a 
Dition  was  iffued  to  prevent  the  preaching  of 
)ut  fuch  as  could  obtain  a  licenfe  from  the 
;d  chancellor.  Images  and  the  ancient  rites 
.  foon  to  re-appear ;  the  Roman  catholica^ 
encouraged  and  promoted,  and  the  reformers 
ch  as  poflible  excluded  from  all  offices  of 
•  and  truft.  Thefe  meafures  were  too  Unjuft 
iolent,  not  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Cran« 
who,  with  the  benevolent  and  virtuous  Lati- 
iftiop  of  Worcefter,  and  feveral  others,  was 
bned  in  the  Tower.  A  parliament  was  fpee- 
jmmoned,  from  which  many  of  the  friends 
formation  were  either  artfully  or  violently 
led,  and  an  aft  paflcd  for  repealing  all  the 
elative  to  religion  enaded  during  ihe  former 

Cqz  reign. 
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reiga.    Cranmer  was  degraded  from  the  f(%  of 
Canterbury,  and  attainted  of  high  treafon. 

Thefe  events,  fo  diftrefling  to  the  reformers,  woe 
fucceedcd  by  the  intelligence  which  ibon  bcgas  to 
tranfpire  of  the  treaty  between  Mary  and  the 
.  pope*  On  her  acceiEon  to  the  throne,  a  meflcnger 
had  been  fecretly  difpatched  to  her  from  his  boK« 
nefs,  to  perfuade  her  to  *a  reconciliation  with  the 
apodolic  fee.  Mary  was  perfeftly  difpofed  to  the 
m'eafure,  and  afliired  him  of  her  firm  intention  to 
return  to  the  obedience  required  ;  but  was  too  fen- 
fible  of  the  obftrudtion  which  might  arife  to  her 
affairs  by  the  premature  declaration  of  fuch  an  in- 
tention,  not  to  oblige  the  meflenger  to  fecrecy. 
The  fubmiffion  of  the  queen  was  gratefully  receiv- 
ed by  the  court  of  Rome.  A  public  rejoicing  of 
three  days  fucceeded  the  intelligence,  during  which 
the  pope  officiated  at  the  mafs  in  perfon,  and  made 
a  liberal  diftribution  of  indulgencies  to  the  people. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  appointed  in  the  quality  of  legate 
to  negotiate  the  affair  in  England  ;  but  his  journey 
was  deferred  at  the  exprefs  defire  of  the  queen, 
who  found  that  the  reftoration  of  the  papal  power, 
and  the  union  with  the  prince  of  Spain  which  was 
then  negotiating,  werefteps  too  adventurous  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  fame  time.  To  foften  this  de- 
lay, Mary  tranfmirted  to  the  cardinal  an  account  of 
the  progrefs  fhe  had  already  made  in  the  reftora- 
tion of  popery.     The  legate  was  little  appeafcd  by 

this  fubmiffion,  but  replied*  that  though  he  rejoiced 

in 
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ux  the  fleps  already  taken,  yet  many  defc<5b  (lill 
remained  ;  that  in  the  adfc  concerning  the  l^lity 
of  her  mother's  marriage^  no  mention  was  made  of 
the  pope's  fupremacy;  and  that  what  was  dill  more 
cenfurable  was  the  reftoration  of  public  worfliip  in 
the  ftate  in  which  it  exifted  on  the  deceafe  of  her 
fecher^  which  was  certainly  a  fchifm,  and  (he  had 
therdbre  eflabli(hed  fchifm  by  law  :  he  concluded 
a  long  letter  upon  thefe  fubjeds  by  exhorting  the 
queen  to  avoid  a  cautious  and  timid  policy^  to  truft 
in  tlie  affiftance  of  God^  and  to  requeft  from  the 
parliament  that  they  would  folicic  the  legate  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  fee.  7he  queea 
was,  however,  under  the  entire  influence  of  Gar- 
diner, whofe  averfion  to  the  cardinal  was  extreme; 
and  no  difpatches  were  fent  over  to  requeft  the  pre- 
fence  and  good  offices  of  the  legate. 

The  convocation  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
parliament,  and  the  difputes  concerning  the  facra^ 
ment  were  a^ain  warmly  agitated  in  the  aflembly. 
The  fubjedt  was,  however,  pre-judged,  and  the  ar- 
guments of  ihofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence  were 
received  with  clangour,  and  decided  againft  by  a 
^pnfiderable  majority. 

The  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  prince  of  Spain 
was  a  meafure  fo  extremely  unpopular  that  infur^ 
reftions  took  place  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  were,  however,  foon  quelled  ;  hut  produced 
the  general  efFefts  of  an  ill-concerted  oppolition 
pven   to  a  weak  government  j  the  friends  of  the 

C  c  3  queen 
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queen  were  elated^  and  her  enemies  deprefled.  No( 
was  this  the  only  advantage  they  produced :  a  pre* 
text  was  bj  this  means  afforded  for  the  removal  A 
fu(pe£|ted  or  difafieded  perfons,  and  the  refbrtndl 
party  were  charged,  though  without  any  fufficieDt 
proof,  of  being  the  authors  of  the  revolt.  InjunC'; 
tions  were  iflued  to  the  bilhops  to  enforce  the  ec* 
clefiaftical  laws  which  exifted  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII*  They  were  further  required  to  fupprefs 
all  herefy  and  heretics,  and  to  difmifs  all  married 
clergymen  from  their  appointments.  This  was 
fuccecded  by  an  order  for  the  expulfion  of  fevcn 
of  the  reformed  bifhops,  under  the  pretext  either 
of  their  marriage,  or  their  oppofition  to  the  wii* 
verfal  church.  Several  others  of  the  bifhops  fled ; 
the  remainder  had  too  ardent  afpirations  for  pre- 
ferment; to  oppofe  the  views  of  the  court ;  and  the 
introduftion  of  fixteen  new  bifhops,  to  replace  thofe 
who  had  voluntarily  or  forcibly  been  expelled 
from  their  fees,  compofed  a  bench  little  difpofed  lo 
counteraft  the  defigns  of  the  queen. 

Such  was  the  impatience  of  Bonner  to  conform 
to  the  ancient  ritual,  that  previous  to  the  royal 
alTent  being  given  to  the  bill  for  its  refloration, 
he  introduced  it,  together  with  public  proceflSons, 
into  the  church.  Cranmcr,  Latimer,  and  Ridley, 
who  had  pofieffed  the  fee  of  London  during 
the  deprivation  of  Bonner  in  the  former  reign, 
and  who  was  one  of  the  mod  diftinguilhed  leaders 
of  the  reformation,   were  difpatched  to  Oxford 

•    under 
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sinder  the  pretence  of  maintarning  a  public  difpu- 
ation  upon  the  comroverted  points;  biK  .the  de« 
>ate  was  accompanied  bjr  fuch  indecent  clamour^  ., 
bat  their  arguments  were  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  and 
:he  committee  of  convocation  condemned  them  as 
jbftinate  heretics,  and  unwcMrthy  members  of  the 
:hurch.  A  fimilar  farce  was  intended  to  have  t>eeB 
performed  at  Cambridge;  but  the  depofcd  bilhops 
refufed  to  proceed  to  any  difputation,  except  they 
Arere  permitted  to  defend  their  opinions  cither  ia 
ivriting,  in  tha  prefence  of  the  queen  and  council, 
or  before  one  of  the  parUamentary  trib^mals.  Tkey 
profefled,  however,  at  the  fame  time  their  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  lawful  commands  of  the  queen. 

In  the  third  parliament  of  Mary,  in  1554,  the 
queen  obtained  a  rever&l  of  the  attainder  pafled  by 
her  father  againft  cardinal  Pole,  who  in  the. quality 
of  legate  from  the  holy  fee  exhorted  the  queeij 
and  the  parliament  to  return  to  the  (heep-fold  of 
the  church.  Both  houfes  of  parliament  agreed  to 
an  addrels  to  the  queen  and  her  hufband,  to  inter- 
cede with  the  legate,  and  through  his  mediation  to 
effeft  their  reconciliation  with  the  Romifli  fee. 
All  laws  pafled  againft  papal  authority  were  re* 
pealed,  public  rejoicings  took  place,  and  Pole  be-  ' 
ftowed  upon  the  whole  nation  a  plenary  abfolution. 
The  ftate  of  religion  therefore,  on  the  whole,  now 
was  reverted  to  that  in  which  it  appeared  in  the 
former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  next  meafure  to  be  confidered  was  that  re- 

Cc4  fpefting 
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fpedingthe  treatment  of  heretics ;  and  the  dififerenft 
difpofitions  of  the  more  gentle  and  politic  cardiDal^ 
and  of  the  proud  and  intemperate  chancellor j- oGca<» 
iioned  confiderable  difficulties.  Pole  conceived  thafe 
the  mod  effedual  mode  to  extirpate  herefy  was  to 
commence  by  an  entire  reformation  of  the  manners 
of  the  clcFgy^  whofe  ill-condu6t  and  ignorance 
were  a  reproach  upon  their  do&rines,  and  in  ge« 
neral  the  caufe  of  herefy.     Gardiner  thought  thp 
ftrid  execution  of  the  laws  againft  the  heretics  the 
beft  remedy  that  could  be  applied  ;  and  the  quecoi 
too  earned  to  accomplifh  the  end,  to  be  folicitoui 
about  the  means>  was  deiirous  to  adopt  both  pnvt 
jefts  at  the  fame  time.     No  foonerhad  the  parlia- 
ment rifen  than  a  folemn  proceflion  took  pfaice, 
in  which  Bonner  prcfidcd,  carrying  the  hoft>  and  a 
number  of  bilhopsand  pricfts  followed,  returning 
public  thankfgivings  to  God  for  having  permitted 
a  reconciliation  between  the  people  of  England  and 
the  apoftolic  fee.     This  ceremony  gave  fo  much 
fatisfaftion  to  the  court,  that  it  was  appointed  to 
be  annually  celebrated,  and  was  denominated  the 
Feaft  of  the  Reconciliation. 

The  meditated  perfecution  foon  after  took  place, 
and  fcveral  eminent  perfqns  were  condemned  to 
the  (lake.  Thefe  cruel  executions  had  their  cuf- 
tomary  effcdsj  they  united  the  interefts  of  the  per- 
fecuted  party,  and  excited  the  cenfures  of  the  mo: 
derate.  Gardiner,  alarmed  for  the  confequenccsi 
refigned  the  management  of  th^fe  affairs  to  the 
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fierce  and  fanguinary  Bonner.  Every  circumfli^ce  of 
aggravated  cruelty  was  inflidted  upon  the  unhappy 
vidtims,  and  humanity  recoils  from  the  relation  of 
their  fufFerings,    The  jealous  queen  reftored  to  the 
clergy  all  the  Unds  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  her  pr^deceflbrs,  and  animated  Bonner 
ill  bis  eflTorts  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy,     The 
bigotry  and  aufterity  of  Mary  had  been  increafed 
i>y  her  adoption  of  Spanilh  counfels,  and  her  na* 
tural  pceviflinefs  was  increafed  by  her  lofiqg  ail 
hopes  of  producing  a  fucceflbr  to  the  crown^  and 
^y  the  defertion   of  her  hufband,  the  unworthy 
*  Inilip.     The  only  alleviation,  of  which  her  mo- 
f^cicholy  appeared  fufceptible,  arofe  from  the  de-? 
^  «uSion  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  rcftoration 
^^fcvcral  qf  the  religious  houfes. .  Sixty- feven  of 
Vae  reformers  fufFered  in.  the  year   1555,  at  the 
^ake,  amongft  whom  was  the  virtuqu^  Ri^l^y*  and 
^e  aged  Latinier^  whofe  primitive  fimplicity  of 
l^liarafter  was  a  tacit  reproach  upqn  the  lu:ji:ury  and 
^^fe  refinements  of  the  Roniifti  clergy. 

The  ruin  pf  the  chief  of  the  reformed  party  in 

England  had  been  previoufly  refolved,  yet  the  life 

^f  the  illuftrious  Cranmer  was  fpared  till  the  year 

1556.    The  utmoft  ingenuity  of  malice  was  env^ 

;ployed  to  ridicule  and  increafe  the  fufferings  under 

i^ehich  he  laboured ;  and  the  credit  in  which  he 

ilood  with  the  reformed  party  both  at  home  and 

abroad  made. his  opponents  extremely  defirous  to 

procure  a  change  )A  his  opinions^  For  this  purpofc 

every 
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every  effort  was  employed  to  produce  a  recantation 
of  his  fentiments ;  and,  unfortunately  for  the  peace 
pf  that  (hprt  portion  of  iife  ilvhich  remained  to  him, 
Cranmer,  in  a  fit  of  weaknefs  or  of  terror,  figoe^ 
his  abjuration  of  the  new  opinions.  The  inhuman 
queen  had,  however,  determined  upon  his  dc* 
flrudion,  but  the  knowledge  of  her  intentions  was 
concealed  from  the  deftined  vidlim.  Cranmer, 
however,  immediately  repented,  with  great  anguilh 
.of  mind,  of  the  compliance  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed,  and  compofed  a  confeffion  of  faith  ac* 
.cording  to  the  real  diftates  of  his  confcience.  He 
was  condemned  to  the  (lake ;  and  when  taken  from 
his  prifor>  to  the  church  previous  to  his  execution, 
he  difcovercd  the  utmoft  agitation,  and  expreffed 
extreme  remorfe  for  having  in  a  weak  and  un* 
guarded  moment  been  tempted  torelinquifli  thofe 
principles  for  which  he  was  willing  to  facrifice  his 
life.  He  was  defirous  to  proceed  in  his  exhorta- 
tions to  the  people;  but  he  was  hurried  to  the  ftake, 
where  he  endured  his  fevere  fuffcrings  with  unr 
fliaken  conftancy,  and  appeared  particularly  defi- 
rous to  expiate  his  fault  by  voluntarily  expofing 
his  right  hand  to  the  flames  till  it  dropped  off,  re- 
peatedly exclaiming,  "  This  unworthy  hand  !*' 

Thus  periQied  the  diftinguiflicd  leader  of  the 
Englilh  reformation,  whofe  virtues  and  talent? 
would  have  conferred  dignity  on  a  lefs  important 
caufc.  Hi^  death  was  the  prelude  to  feveral 
others.  The  principles  of  reformation  were,  how- 
ever 
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(ever  fupprefled)  very  far  from  extingm&edy  moH 
fever^  fecret  meetings  were  held  ampngft  tXt  party^ 
who  continued  to  be  fupplied  with  books  ibr  thW 
inftnidipn  and  edification  from  their  friends  :it^ 
Germany.  Sevei)ty-nine  Unhappy  fuffercrs  expi- 
ated the  crime  of  herefy  at  the  (lake  in  1 55 7,'Bnd 
feveral  more  in  the  following  year;  great  numbefs 
dred  in  prifon;  and  the  colleftjve  nuipber  of  tfat>fe 
who  periQied  for  the  faith  during  thefe  unhappy 
tranfadions  amounted  to  above  (ik  hundred  peN 
ibtiSy  of  whom  five  were  bilhops,  and  twemy^^Bte 
minifters.  The  graves  were  even  fumliibnfcd  t^ 
futrender  the  guilty  dead.  Maftin  Pucer,  and 
F^gii^s,  two  German  divines  who  had  been  invite^ 
into  England  by  Edward  VL  were  cited  to  apped): 
and  give  an  account  of  their  faith;  but  ^  they  ha4 
been  interred  fome  years  before,  they  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  this  contumacy  was  pimifhed  by  their 
bodies  being  taken  up,  hangqd,  and  then  con- 
fumed  to  afties. 

The  death  of  Mary  in  1^58  was  received  with 
defpondcnce  by  the  papal  party,  and  witji  equal 
joy  by  the  friends  to  reformation.  The  opi- 
nions of  Elizabeth  her  fucceflbr  refpefting  religion 
were  well  known:  her  legitimacy,  and  confequently 
her  claim  to  the  throne,  depended  upon  the  inVa- 
JiJity  of  her  father's  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
Arragon  ;  (he  was  therefore  both  from  political  and 
Tcligious  motives  an  enemy  to  ^he  papal  power,  an4 
attached  to  the  reformation.    One  of  the  firll  mea* 

fures 
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fures  taken  \fj  Elizabeth  was  to  notify  her  acceflioa 
to  the  foreign  courts^  and  among^  others  to  that 
of  Rome.  The  pope,  however,  received  her  am- 
bafladors  with  great  haugbdnefs,  and  refuTed  to 
acknowledge  her  title  to  the  throne  upon  aay  other 
terms  than  a  fubniiflion  to  the  apoftolic  fee.  To 
that  authority  the  queen  was  on  every  account  de- 
termined not  to  fubniitj  and  it  was  refolved  by  her 
council  that  (be  (hould  take  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment concerning  the  meafures  which  might  be 
mod  efficacious  for  oppo|ing  hjs  in^uence  9SwSl 
)ier  in  foreign  courti^. 

Every  meafure  purfued  by  die  new  qyeen  pr^ 
di^ed  the  0ei}:rMi£tion  of  the  papal  party.  Public 
difputajiions  on  tbi^  controverted  points  were  once 
piore  commandedy  and  probably  were  terminated 
in  thqir  ufual  way,  leaving  each  party  rather  con- 
firmed  than  altered  in  their  original  opinion.  Th^ 
book  of  Compion  Prayer  was  ^gaifi  rcvifed,  and  in- 
troduced into  the  churches ;  and  the  abbey  }ands, 
reftored  by  Mary,  were  again  refumed  by  the 
crown.  The  oath  refpefting  the  queen's  fupremacy 
was,  however,  rejcdked  by  many  of  the  bifliops  : 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  remained  quietly  in 
England  after  the  deprivation  of  their  fe^s ;  and  the 
charader  of  Elizabeth  derives  one  of  its  brightcft 
rays  from  the  policy  or  the  clemency  with  which 
Ihe  permitted  the  unmolefled  departure  of  all  who 
dcfired  leave  to  retire  into  other  countries,  and  the 
f^oderation  with  which  all  abufes  were  fupprefled, 

and 
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and  all  alterations  introduced.  The  Bible  under- 
went another  tranflation,  which  was  completed  in 
three  years  ;  and  the  doftrincs  of  the  rcformatioa 
were  declared  thofe  of  the  Englifli  church,  which 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  had  changed  its 
faith  no  lefs  than  four  times.  The  reformed  party 
in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  were 
powerfully  aflifted  by  Elizabeth,  who  was  left  at 
fu£Ecient  leifure  to  attend  to  their  concerns  by  the 
fubmiffion  with  which  the  Englifli  catholics  re^ 
ceived  all  the  innovations  flie  introduced.  Her 
lenity,  though  in  fadk  only  the  didate  of  jufticc,  yet, 
contrafted  with  the  violenceof  her  predeceflbr,  de- 
manded their  gratitude.  The  monks  who  had  been 
difpoflefled  of  their  monafteries  had  been  afligned 
penfions,  which  were  to  be  paid  by  the  pofiefibrs  of 
the  forfeited  lands.  Thcfe  payments  were,  how- 
ever, negleded ;  and  this  unhappy  fraternity,  who 
had  been  educated  in  folitudt  and  ignorance^  were 
(lorving  in  old  age,  difregarded  by  the  proteflants, 
and  too  numerous  to  find  relief  from  thofe  of  their 
own  perfuafion.  In  this  exigency  their  wants  were 
relieved  by  Elizabeth  %  flie  commanded  that  their 
peofions  (hould  be  paid  with  punftuality  and  juf- 
tice,  and  iatisfadion  be  made  for  all  arrears  unjuflly 
detained. 

The  dependence  of  fo  confiderable  a  country  as 
England  upon  the  fee  of  Rome  was  a  circumftance 
too  flattering  to  the  vanity,  and  too  gratifying  to 
the  avarice  of  that  court,  to  be  cafily  rclinquiflied. 

Pius 
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Pius  IV.  therefore  no  fooner  afcended  the  papal 
chair^  than^  condemning  the  anfc^ance  of  hrs  prede* 
ceflbr^  he  made  feveral  overtures  for  a  tetonciliatiAa 
with  Elizabeth,  and  propofed  to  concede  to  Hnt 
Englifh  the  ritual  they  approved^  and  the  uie  of  the 
communion  in  both  kinds^  on  condition  that  the 
queen  (hould  acknowledge  her  fubjeftion  to  ibe 
Roman  fee.  This  flie  refufed.  His  fuccefibr  Pius 
V»  was  much  lefs  moderate,  and  is  accufed  of  hav* 
2ng  inftigated  feveral  attempts  againft  the  life  clt 
Elizabeth.  Thefe,  and  the  deligns  of  the  king  of 
Spain  to  invade  her  dominions,  together  with  the 
endeavours  made  ufe  of  by  the  catholic  priefls  to 
ieduce  her  fubje£ts  from  their  allegiance,  form  fome 
excufe  for  the  departure  of  the  queen  from  thofo 
fentiments  of  moderation  which  had  diftinguiflied 
and  illumined  the  commencement  of  her  reign.  It 
is  with  concern  and  regret  that  pofterity  will  regard 
(he  dawn  of  fo  bright  a  day  clouded  by  a  degree 
of  feverity  towards  her  opponents  in  religion^ 
which,  however  neceflary  from  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culty and  delicacy  of  her  fituation,.  the  friends  of 
humanity  cannot  ceafe  to  lament* 
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CHAP.    V. 

ItSFORIfATION     IN    SCOTLAND^    IRfiLAMDj    THE 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  &C. 

Di^rings  received  in  the  reign  of  James  F.  perfecuted^^Deaths 
of  Hamilton^  Seton^  nnd  Forejl — Cardinal  Beaton — Court 
df  Inquifition-^Death  of  James — Earl  of  Arran  favours 
the  Reformation — RetraEls — Perfecution — Murder  oftht 
Cardinal — John  Knox-^Regent  furrenders  his  power-^ 
Firjl  Cffvenant^^Duplicii^  of  the  ^een  Dowager — ^^- 
formation  ejlahlijbed  at  Perth— Second  Covenant--^  Perfidj 
of  the  ^een  Dowager'-^HoJiilities — Third  Covenant — 
Contifts  with  the  ^een  Dowager — Expuljion  of  the  Re- 
gent — Perplexities — Fourth  Covenant — I^eathofthe  ^een 
Dowager — Peace  proclaimed — Completion  of  the  Reform- 
mation^^Stati  of  Irelandy  Holland^  Italy y  Spain^  and 
France^ 

THE  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by 
Luther  in  Germany,  were  foon  extended  to 
Scotland,  which  in  common  with  the  other  nations- 
in  Europe  had  long  groaned  under  the  papal  yoke. 
The  reformation  doftrines  were  received  by  confi- 
derable  numbers  in  that  country  during  the  reigti 
of  James  V.  and  political  caufes  contributed  to 
their  extenfion.  This  monarch  wifhed  to  humble 
the  nobility,  and  for  this  purpofe  fought  the  fup- 
port  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  nobles,  who  envied  the 
power  of  the  facerdotal  order,  were,  in  oppofuion  to 
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the  crown^  additionally  difpofed  to  give  their  weight 
to  the  people.  The  new  opinions  were  therefore 
favourably  received  by  m^y  perlbns  of  fuperior 
rank>  by  fome  of  whom  they  had  been  imbibed  in 
Germany,  and  were  perfecuted  by  James  and  the 
clergy  with  implacable  fury.  Patrick  HamiltoOy 
the  young  and  virtuous  abbot  of  Feme,  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  (lak^  for  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
formed dodtrines.  They  were  recommended, 
however,  by  Seton  the  king's  confeflbr,  who  faved 
his  life  by  a  precipitate  flight.  A  benedidine 
friar  of  the  name  of  Foreft  was  in  the  year  1533 
detefted  in  the  crime  of  defending  the  opinions  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  belief  of  his  herefy  was  con- 
firmed by  an  EngliQi  bible  which  was  found  in  his 
poffeflTion ;  and  for  thefe  mifdemeanors  he  was,  after 
public  trial,  condemned  to  theflanies.  His  death 
was  fucceeded  by  that  of  feveral  others  for  a  fimiiar 
offence. 

Amongft  the  moft  aftive  oppofers  of  reformat 
tion  in  Scotland  was  the  crafty  and  profligate  car* 
dinal  Beaton,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews.  Pe^ 
ceiving  that  conflfcations  and  imprifonment  had 
h'ttle  effcft  in  fupprefllng  the  reformed  doftrines, 
the  cardinal,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  clergy, 
perfuaded  James  to  inditute  an  inquifitorial  couit ; 
and  the  fanguinary  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Arran,  was  appointed  prefidcnt,  with  the  power 
of  fummoning  to  his  tribunal  all  who  were  fufpeft* 
ed  of  herefy.  •  The  powers  of  this  deteftable  en< 
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gjbe  of  tyranny  were  however  almoft  immediacely 
fufpeuded  by  an  accufation  of  high  treafon  being 
preferred  againft  the  prefident  ^  and  after  bis^execu* 
ck>n  (he  project  died  away.  During  thefe  tranf* 
a&ions  the  Scotch  reformers  were  encouraged 
by  Henry  VIII.  who,  from  political  fnotives, 
etrncfUy  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  affiftance 
of  James ;  but  his  projeds  were  oppofed  by  the  . 
kitrigues  of  the  Scottilh  clergy^  and  a  war  en- 
fued  between  the  refpedlive  kingdoms,  in  which 
the  Scottifli  forces  were  completely  routed,  and  the 
monarch  foon  afterwards  expired  in  anguiOi  and 
defpair.  Mary,  his  only  legitimate  fuccetfor,  was 
boca  but  a  thort  time  previous  to  the  death  of  James, 
and  the  earl  of  Arran,  her  neareft  male  relation, 
was  appointed  regent.  Arran  was  well  known  to 
favour  the  new  opinions,  his  name  had  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  very  large  lift  of  heretics  which  had 
been  prefented  by  the  clergy  to  the  late  king ;  and 
the  gentle  and  unaflfuming  manners,  which  accom* 
panied  the  firft  meafures  of  his  regency,  ftill  more 
conciliated  the  love  of  the  people..  All  the  points 
bdirpute  between  the  popifli  and  reformed  churches 
were  openly  expofed  by  the  proteftant  divines,  fome 
of  whom  were  invited  to  refide  in  his  houfe.  The 
Bible  was  tranilated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
various  publications,  expofing  the  tyranny  and  ab« 
furdities  of  the  Romi(h  church,  were  dilTufed 
throughout  thekingdom.  The  intrigues  of  cardi- 
iial  Beaton  and  the  clergy,  and  his  own  impru- 
Vol.  n.  D  d  dence 
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dence  foon  however  effe£)ted  ih'e  unpopularity  of 
the  regent,  who,  alarmed  at  the  profped:  of  his  de- 
clining power,  united  himfelf  to  the  interefts  and 
views  of  the  queen  dowager,  publicly  abjured  hit 
opinions,  and  received  abfolution  from  the  car« 
dinal. 

Beaton,  who  under  the  title  of  lord  chancellor 
fwayed  the  councils  of  the  Scotch,  openly  oppoftd 
aa  alliance  with  England,  and  favoured  all  the 
views  of  the  queen  dowager,  who  in  her  turn  im* 
plicitly  fubmitted  to  the  diredions  of  her  brothers, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of  Guife. 
This  political  confederacy  had  an  immediate  ten* 
^ency  to  check  the  progrefs  of  reformation.  The 
preachers  whom  the  regent  had  invited  to  impugfi 
the  dodrinesof  the  church  were  difcharged ;  feveral 
zealous  adherents  to  the  reformation  were  driven 
into  England,  and  an  aft  paffed  for  rigorous  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  heretics.  The  cardinal,  who 
had  obtained  from  the  pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a 
latere* y  made  a  vifitation  in  great  form  through  his 
diocefe.  This  was  the  fignal  of  perfecution. 
Great  numbers  fuffered,  amongft  whom  was.  the 
learned,  the  candid,  the  virtuous  Gecwge  Wifliart, 
who  after  a  precipitate  trial  was  adjudged  to  the 
^mes.     The  cardinal  and  the  court  beheld  with 

•  The  legates  a  latere  were  always  chofcn  from  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  next  to  the  pope  had  the  fuUcft  cccleGaflical  autho* 
rity.  A  firaple  legate  was  merely  an  ambaiTador  from  the  pope» 
and  confined  by  particular  inllruAioAit 
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triumph  the  cmel  death  of  the  unhappy  fuffcrers* 
The  clergy  poured  in  their  congratulations,  but  the 
people,  difgufted  with  thfe  immoderate  power  which 
bad  been  afTumed,  were  foon  induced  to  join  iii  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  haughty  and  exulting  cardi^ 
nal.  With  Norman  Lcfley,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
carl  of  Rothes,  at  their  head,  they  entered  the  caftle 
of  St.  Andrcw^s  and  murdered  him.  Theconlpi- 
ntors  immediately  difpatched  meffengers  to  folicic 
the  affiftance  of  Henry,  who  haftened  to  coUeft 
troops ;  while  the  regent  applied  for  fiiccours  to  the 
French.  During  thefe  tranfaftions,  the  regent  at- 
tacked the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  which  had  been 
fortified  by  the  confpirators  -»  his  attempt  was,  how- 
ever, without  fuccefs  j  the  belieged  received  by  fea 
aiSftance  from  England,  and  the  favourers  of  the 
Reformation  daily  increafed.  The  celebrated  John 
Knox  entered  the  caftle,  and  with  the  other 
pteachers,  under  the  protcftion  of  the  confpirators, 
preached  the  reformed  doArines  with  a  freedom  of 
langu^^c  before  unknown. 

A  navy  difpatched  from  France  enabled  the  re- 
gent to  vanquifti  the  confpirators,  who  were  carried, 
into  France,  and  ufed  with  cruelty' in  defiance  of 
a  particular  treaty ;  fome  were  confined  in  prifon, 
tad  otHers,  amongft  whom  was  John  Knox,  fent  to 
the  galltes*  During  the  fucceeding  contefts  in  Scot- 
Knd  between  the  Englifh,  the  French,  and*thc 
Scotch,  a  relaxation  of  eccleiiaftical  difcipline  pre- 
vailed, which  was  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  rcfor- 
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mation..   No  fooner  however  was  a  peace  declared^ 
than  the  regent,  now  left  at  leifure  to  anend  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  punifhed  Adam  Wallace  for 
herefy  i  and  an  a£t  pafled  for  forfeiting  lb  the  crowft 
the  moveable  goods  of  all  excommunicated  perfons. 
The  feverity  of  the  regent  tov/ards  the  reformers 
wasfcnfibly  felt  in  a  circuit  which  he  made  through 
the  kingdom  in  company  with  the  queen  dowager. 
He   had  fully  entered   into  the  projects  of  the 
houfc  of  Guife  for  promoting  an  umon  between  the 
young   queen  and  the  dauphin,  and  his  acquicf- 
cence  had  been  procured,  or  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatelherauit.    His  condud  had^  how- 
ever>  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  every  party>and 
every  rank^  who  beheld  with  pleafure  the  furrender 
of  his  power  into  the  hands  of  the  queen  dowager^ 
who  was  inverted  with  the  regency  in  the  year 
1553.     Five   years  afterwards  the  young  queen 
was  married  to  the  dauphin. 
.    The  reformed  party  received  a  confiderable  ac- 
ceflion  at  this  period  from  the  Englilh  fugitives, 
who,  alarmed  at  the  acceffion  of  Mary  to  the  Eng- 
lilh throne,  took  refuge  in  Scotland.     Knox,  who 
had  returned  from  France,  made  a  circuit  through 
Scotland,   preaching  in  energetic  terms  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  reformation.     He  was  entertained  in 
his  progrefs  by  feveral  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whq  partook  wiih  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion 
after  the  reformed  method.     Religious  aflemblies 
were  held  in  defiance  of  the  church,  and  celebrated 
3  preachers 
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preachers  were  folicitcd  to  officiate  in  partlailardif- 
trials  and  towns.  Knox  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  clergy  at  Edinburgh,  and  went  there  accompa- 
nied by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  interefted 
in  his  caufe.  They  however  did  not  proceed  in 
his  profecution,  and  the  zealous  reformer  cou- 
rageoufly  inculcated  his  do6lrines  in  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom.  His  arguments  and  bis  energy 
occafioned  a  great  acceflion  to  his  caufe,  amongft 
whom  was  the  lord  Mariftial,  who,  conjointly  with 
chedirl  of Glencairn,  perfuaded  Knpx  to  addrefs  the  ^ 
queen  regent  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  reformation,' 
by  whom  however  his  letter  was  received  Vich  dif- 
dain.  During  thefe  tranfaftions  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  take  charge  of  the  Englifli  church  at 
Geneva.  The  clergy  after  his  departure  cited  him 
to  appear  before  theip,  and  after  condemning  him 
as  a  heretic,  ordered  iiim  to  be  burned  in  effigy. 

The  meafures  purfued  againft  Knox  prevented 
not  the  exertions  of  other  preachers.  Councils  and 
conventions  of  the  protellants  were  regularly  held, 
the  ardour  of  the  populace  was  inflamed,  and  the 
priefts  were  treated  with  indecent  ridicule.  Images, 
crucifixes,  and  relics,  were  ftolen  from  the  churches; 
and  the  efforts  of  the  bifhops  and  the  queen  were 
infufficient  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  meetings 
tnd  meafures  of  the  reformed  piirty.  They  were 
(bpported  by  feveral  noblfrmen,  and  by  degrees  ' 
they  affumed  a  lefs  irregular  form,  and  added 
policy  and  addrefs  to  rhpir  zeal  and  arguments. 
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Animated  by  the  letters  of  Knoz^  they  formally 
fubfcribed  an  agreement  entitled  The  Firfi  C^ommip 
in  which  they  folemnly  rejeded  the  fuperftitioosand 
idolatry  of  the  Romifh  churoh,  and  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  fupport  of  their  caufe. 

After  the  fubfcription  of  the  iirft  covenant,  tba 
leaders  of  the  reformation  endeavoured  to  procuie 
the  return  of  Knox  into  Scotland,  and  folicitcdtbe 
alllftance  of  Calvin  to  perfuade  him  toreviiithis 
native  country.  Hamilton,  archbiOiop  of  St.  An* 
drew*8,  whofe  inclinations  were  naturally  pacific, 
was  incited  by  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  e& 
feft  the  down&l  of  the  new  opinions  by  gentleneis, 
to  recur  to  violence.  The  venerable  Walter  Mill 
was  the  firfl  viftim  of  this  perfecution ;  and  the 
people,  exafperated  to  fury  by  the  execution  of  this 
martyr  to  the  faith,  entered  into  public  fubfcripr 
tions  for  mutual  defence,  and  their  vehemence  was 
encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the  protcftant  party 
Reformation  was  loudly  demanded  on  every  hand, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  party  prefented  a  fupplication 
to  the  queen  dowager,  in  which  they  dated  their 
grievances,  enlarged  upon  their  moderation,  and 
befought  the  reftoration  of  chriftianity  in  its  ori- 
ginal purity.  The  queen  dowager  was  embarrafled 
with  thefe  demands,  which  in  the  prefent  faftious 
ftate  of  the  kingdom  it  was  equally  dangerous  to 
oppofe  or  encourage.  She  therefore  adopted  an 
indecifive  conduft,  and  while  (he  allowed  the  pro- 
teftants  the  ufe  of  the  prayers  and  religious  cxcr- 
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cifes  in  the  vulgar  tongue^  rcquefted  that  they 
would  hold  ho  public  affemblies  in  Edinburgh  or 
Leich.  The  congregation  (the  name  now  aflbmed 
by  the  Scotch  proteftants)  were  gratified  by  the 
conceflSons  they  had  obtained  from  the  queen 
dowager,  and  quietly  but  fteadily  proceeded  in 
tfceir  plan.  Several  inefFcftive  fchemes  foragreement 
were  propofed  between  the  Romi(h  and  reformed 
parties,  and  the  congregation  applied  for  redrefsto 
the  parliament ;  but  the  delufive  condu(ft  of  the 
queen  dowager  prevented  their  addrefs  from  being 
prefented.  They  then  prefented  a  formidable  pro- 
teft  agatnft  the  meafures  for  oppofing  refdrmation. 
On  the  diiTolution  of  parliament,  the  artifices  of 
the  queen  regent  towards  the  reformation  were 
fully  manifefted.  Every  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  popifh  party,  and  every  indignity  offered 
to  the  members  of  the  congregatidn.  The  queen 
regent  fully  threw  off  the  mafk  of  moderation^  buc 
(he  was  foon  mortified  by  the  information  that  the 
reformation  was  eflabliftied  at  Perth.  In  vain  (he 
enjoined  the  fupprcffion  of  thefe  novelties,  or  the 
apprehenfion  of  one  of  the  preachers  with  whom 
(he  was  particularly  offended ;  and  in  vain  did  (he 
ifibe  her  command  for  the  ancient  obfervation  of 
^fter.  Citations  were  iffued  to  the  preachers  to 
appear  at  Stirling:  they  advanced,  attended  by  their 
proteftant  friends ;  and  the  queen,  flruck  with  their 
unanimity,  and  dreading  their  power,  entreated 
jhat  their  march  might  be  flopped,  and  ppomifcd 
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to  drop  the  proceedings  againft  them.  Allured 
by  this  promife,  the  preachers  failed  to  appear  ac 
Stirling  on  the  day  of  citation,  and  were  declared 
rebels,  and  all  perfonswere  prohibited  firom  afford- 
ing them  comfort  and  a(fi(lance.  This  violation 
of  faith  produced  diftruft  and  terror  of  the  civil 
power  in  every  rank,  and  the  jeformers  were 
urged  to  the  mod  defperate  extremities. 

In  this  iituation  of  affairs,  Knox  arrived  in  Scot- 
land uhe  afcended  the  pulpit  at  Perthj  forcibly  and 
eloquently  expofed  the  errors  of  the  church;  aod 
the  populace,  animated  by  his  difcourfes,  eagerly 
proceeded  to  deftroy  all  the  objcAs  of  idolatrous 
worfliip.  The  images,  relics,  and  altan  were  de- 
ftroyed  with  ungovernable  fury,  and  the  monafte- 
ries  were  involved  in  a  (imilar  &te.  The  queen 
invited  the  nobility  to  join  in  punifliing  the  infur- 
gents,  and  coUeftcd  the  French  troops  to  her  affift- 
ance.  The  proteftants  profcfled  their  defire  to 
obtain  their  objeft  upon  amicable  terms,  but  de- 
clared their  intention  to  repel  force  by  force.  They 
were  joined  by  a  confiderablc  number,  and  formed 
a  camp  near  Perth.  After  repeated  negotiations 
a  treaty  was  figned  between  the  contending  parties, 
in  which,  amongft  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  that  no  pcrfccutions  of  the 
reformed  party  (hould  be  undertaken,  and  that  re- 
formation (hould  be  finally  ellabliflied  in  the  ap- 
proaching aflembly  of  the  three  eftates.  The  pro- 
teflant  party  flrengthened  their  mutual  attachment 

by 
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'by  engaging^ before  their  feparationsin  a  newaflb* 
ciacioQy  which  was  termed  the  Second  Covenant. 

The  troops  of  the  congregation  were  fcarcely  dif* 
perfed,  before  the  queen  regent  violated  the  articles 
of  the  treaty,  and  feized  the  town  of  Perth.  The 
earl  of  Argyle  and  lord  James  Stuart,  who  had  ne« 
gotiated  the  treaty  under  the  authority  of  the  queen, 
withdrew  their  allegiance  and  joined  the  Proteftant 
party.  The  minds  of  the  people  were  inflamed 
ftill  further  by  the  exhortations  of  the  preachers, 
and  particularly  of  Knox.  Wherever  he  addrelfed 
the  populace,  they  were  animated  with  extreme 
fury,  the  monuments  of  idolatry  were  demolifhed, 
and  the  preacher,  boldly  obtaining  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  pulpit  of  St.  Andrew's,  exhorted  his  difci- 
ples  to  a<5tion  againft  the  enemies  of  the  church  of 
Chrift;  the  churches  were  inftantly  divefted  of 
their  grandeur,  a^nd  the  monalt^ries  levelled  with 
the  ground. 

Each  party,  immediately  prepared  for  aftion :  but 
intimidated*  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
congregation  troops  and  the  apprehenfion  of  a 
mutiny  amongft  the  foldiers,  the  queen  inftruded 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  led  the  Scottifh 
foldiers,  to  treat  for  a  peace.  The  congregation, 
allured  by  the  promifes  of  the  queen,  again  agreed 
to  a  truce,  and  were  again  deluded.  They  retook 
Perth,  burned  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Scone,  and 
ravaged  Stirling. 

The  congregation  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh, 
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whence  the  regent  precipitately  retreated  to  Dun- 
bar. After  repeated  negotiations  (he  reiiirhed ;  the 
congregation  then  retreated  in  their  turn,  and  a 
treatjrwas  concluded,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,that 
her  palace  and  the  inftruments  of  coinage  (hould 
be  reftored,  and  that  the  Prote(lants  (hould  abftain 
from  violence,  and  the  regent  agreed  to  fuffer  the 
free  profeffion  of  thejE^formed  religion  amongft  all 
her  fubjeAs,  and  that  no  Scotch  or  French  mer- 
cenaries (hould  be  Rationed  in  the   town.     Still 
however,  doubtful  of  the  faith  of  the  regent,  they 
entered  into  a  ftill  clofer  agreement,  which  they 
.denominated   the  Third  Covenant.     Their  union 
was  indeed  a  meafure  of  much  importance  :  the 
moft  pertinacious  obftinacy  was  (hewn  by  the  re. 
gent  tp  the  caufe  of  the  Romifh  church  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  a  confiderable  body  of  French  troops, 
which  had  been  fent  by  Francis  and  Mary,who  had 
afccnded  the  French  throne,  to  her  aliiftance,  ex- 
cited a  general  alarm.    The  dukeof  Chatelherault 
and  the  earl  of  Arran  his  fon  joined  the  congre- 
gation.    Mutual  manifedocs  were  circulated,  and 
the  congregation  again  marched  to  Edinburgh : 
the  regent  returned  to  the  protedlion  of  the  French 
troops  ftationed  at  Leith,  which  (he  had  fortified, 
and  the  nobles  of  the  reformed  party  expoftulaicd 
with  her  upon  this  fortification,  and  her  unconfti- 
tutional   introduftion    of   foreign  troops.      The 
queen  refufed  to  deftroy  the  fortifications,  or  to 
difband  the  troops,  and  commanded  the  Iord$  to 

leave 
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leave  Edinburgh.  This  infuU  towards  the  natural 
icounfellors  and  l^iilators  of  the  realm  produced 
an  «d»%  from  the  nobility^  barons,  and  burgeflcs, 
which  removed  the  regent  &om  the  adminiftration 
of  government. 

The  confederated  nobles  now  attempted  to  enter 
Lrith,  but  were  repirffed ;  and  their  affairs,  from 
the  intrigues  of  the  .queen  dowager^  and  the  want  of 
money,  fell  into  .much  perplexity.  Tl>ey  befought 
aid  from  England,  but  the  fum  required  (M  into 
jthc  hands  of  the  queen's  pany.  They  were  ha- 
rafied  by  the  French  troops,  many  (ilently  with** 
drew^  others  fled  with  precipkation,  and  theaflb* 
^iated  nobles  in  a  panic  abandoned  the  capital  and 
fled  to  Stirling.  Tliey  were  animated  to  hope  by 
the  ^exhortations  of  Knox,  and  it  was  determined 
to  folic! t  the  aid  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  who, 
exalperated  on  many  accounts  againft  the  court  of 
Fra>)ce,  promifed  her  affiftance.  The  lords  of  the 
congregation,  in  order  to  fupport  the  caufe,  fepar« 
ated  pto  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cbatelherault,  who  took  up  bis  abode  at 
Glafgow,  publifbed  a  proclamation  uiider  the  au« 
ihority  that  the  reformed  leaders  were  a  council 
Riding  for  Francis  and  Mary,  and  commanded  the 
officers  of  the  c^own,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Scots,  to  charge  fuch  of  the  clergy  as  had 
not  joined  the  congregation,  to  appear  before 
them  to  teftify  their  convcrfion  from  popery,  un- 
der pain  of  being  accounted  enemies  to  God,  and 

the 
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the  deprivation  of  their  revenues^  which  were  to  h^ 
applied  to  the  iupport  of  the  preachers  of  the  gof- 
pel.    This  violence  inflamed  the  paffions  of  the 
popifli  party,  and  it  was  followed  by  an  order  for 
flopping  the  convention  of  any  eccleiiaftical  courts 
for  enforcing  the  laws  againft  heretics. 

Upon  the  difperfion  of  the  confederated  lords, 
the  queen  dowager  took  pofleflioa  of  Edinburgh, 
and  reftored  there  the  fervice  of  the  church  of 
Rome.      She  folicited  freOi  afliftance  from  the 
court  of  France^  and  deterhiined  to  defboy  the 
congregation  before  the  arrival  of  the  £ngli(h  fuc- 
cours.    Her  firft  attempts  were  fuccefsful,  but  the 
progrefs  of  her  troops  was  impeded  by  the  intrepi- 
dity and  fagacity  of  lord  James  Stuart,  though  with 
a  very  inferior  army.   He  was  at  length  compelled 
to  retire  j  the  Frpndj  army  proceeded  to  St.  An^- 
drew's,  but  in  the  moment  of  elation  were  fur- 
prifed  with  the  arrival  of  the  Englifli  troops.  The 
Fiench  precipitately  retired  to  Leith.     The  quecn^ 
dowager  was  dill  more  bitterly  difappoinred  by  th^ 
fiiilure  of  her  expedtations  from  France;  her  pany-^ 
dwindled,  and  thofe  of  the  Scottifli  nob)es  who  af— - 
feded  neutrality  medifatcd  an  union  with  the  Pro— 
teftants.    The  Scots  were  called  upon  to  aflembl^ 
in  arms,  and  expel  the  French.     The  Engliffc^ 
troops  joined   the    congregation.      The  queers 
dowager  in  this  extremity  retired  to  Edinburgkr 
callle  accompanied  by  a  few  domeftics.  There  fh  ^ 
received  a  letter  from  the  congregation  cxpreflir'^ 
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of  their  refpeAj  juftifying  their  meafures^  and  re- 
quiring^the  queen  once  more  to  difmifs  the  mer-t 
cenary  troops  with  their  officers  and  captains.  The 
queen  evaded  a  dire£t  anfwer.  The  congregation 
proceeded  to  Leith,  and  feveral  fell  on  both  iides 
without  a  decifive  vidory.  The  grand  obje&  for 
which  the  congregation  contended  was  brought 
more  fully  into  the  public  view  by  the  Fourth  Co^ 
venant^  which  was  entered  into  by  the  whole  party 
with  peculiar  folemnity.  They  agreed  to  expel 
from  the  realm  all  foreigners  as  opprefTors  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  profefled  their  defire  to  live  under 
due  obedience  to  their  king  and  queen,  and  be 
ruled  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  by  officers 
born  and  educated  among  them.  The  queen 
dowager  received  the  intelligence  of  this  ailbcia- 
tion  with  extreme  forrow,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  continual  diflrefles  which  attended  her 
troops  at  Leith;  and,  wafted  by  grief  and  difeafe^ 
{he  expired  in  the  caftleof  Edinburgh. 

The  (ituation  of  France  required  an  exemption 
from  foreign  wars,  but  Francis  and  Mary  con- 
ceived it  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  treat 
with  the  congregation,  and  applied  to  Elizabeth 
to  effedt  a  reconciliation  with  the  confederated 
lords.  The  commiffioners  to  Elizabeth  were  em- 
powered, conjointly  with  the  commiffioners  of 
that  queen,  to  hear  and  to  relieve  the  complaints  of 
the  congregation.  The  congregation,  on  their  part, 

appointed 
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appointed  COmmiflioners^  to  ffatc  tfieir  grievancesf 
and  fpecify  their  demands.  ThcEngliQi  ilndFrendr 
plenipotentiaries  drew  up  a  deed,  itl  which  fcvcnl 
points  relating  to  civil  liberty  were  gained  to  the 
people,  and  it  was  determined  to  eftablifh  a  full 
aft  of  oblivion.  The  fubjeft  of  the  reformation 
was  referred  to  the  enfuing  meeting  of  parliament; 
Peace  was  proclaimed,  and  preachers  appointetf 
to  teach  regularly  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  protcftantr 
prefented  their  confeffion  of  faith,  which  was* pab^ 
Kcly  read,  and  the  RomiQi  divines  were  com- 
manded to  (late  their  objeftions.  None  were  made^ 
and  the  parliament  examined  and  ratified  the  con* 
feffion  which  had  been  prefented .  An  aft  againft 
the  mafs  foon  enfiied  ;  the  authority  of  the  pope  was 
annulled  ;  and  nothing  remained  to  the  protcftant 
party  but  to  obtain  the  tatification  of  thefc  tranf* 
aftions  from.Francis  and  Mary,  This  was  how-* 
ever  refu fed,  but  the  parliament  protefted  its  own 
afts,  and  popery  was  completely  deftroyed  in 
Scotland*  The  death  of  Francis  removed  the  moftr 
formidable  enemy  to  their  meafurcs,  and  the 
Scottifh  church  foon  aflumcd  a  regular  and  pef- 
manent  form. 

The  caufe  of  the  reformation   underwerit  in- 
Ireland  the  fame  vicKTitudes  and  revolutions,  which 
had  attended  it  in  England.    When  Henry  Vllf;, 

after 
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after  the  abolition  of  the  papai  authority,  vas  dc^ 
dared  fupreme  bead,  upoa  earth,  of  the  chgrch  of 
EDglandy  George  Brown,  a  native  of  England^ 
and  a  monk  of  the  Auguflin  order,  whom  ihat 
monarch  had  created,  in  die  year  15359  archbithop* 
of  Dublin,  began  to  a£t  with  the  utmoll  vigour 
ID  coafequei^e  of  this  change  in  the  hierarchy. 
lie  purged  the  churches  of  his  diocefe  from  fuper* 
flicton  in  all  its  various  forms,  pulled  down  images, 
<}cftroyed  relics,  abolifhed  abfurd  and  idolatrous 
xitesy  and,  by  the  influence  as  well  as  authority 
^vhich  he  poflefied  in  Ireland,  caufed  the  king's 
:ibp£einacy  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  nation. 
^ienry  domonftrated  foon  aft^r,  that  this  fupremacy 
^'as  not  a  vain  title ;  for  he  baniflied  the  monks 
out  of  that  kingdom,  ConHfcated  their  revenues, 
and  deftroyed  their  convents.     In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  dill  farther  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
removal  of  popilh  fuperftitions,  by  the  zealous 
labours  of  archbi[hop  Brown,  and  the  aufpicious 
encouragement  he  granted  to  all  who  exerted 
diemfelves  in  the  caufe  of  the  reformation.     But 
the  death  of  this  Excellent  prince,  and  the  accef- 
fioa  of  his  fitter  to  the  throne,  changed  the  face 
of  things  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  already  done  in 
England.      The  reign  of  Elizabeth,    however, 
gave  a  new  and  deadly  blow  to  popery,  which  was 
again  recovering  its  force,  and  arming  itfcif  once 
more  with  the  authority  of  the  throne;  and  the 

Irifti 
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Irifh  were  obliged  again  to  fubmit  to  the  form  oF 
worfhip  and  difcipliBe  eftabliflbed  in  England*. 

The  reformation  had  not  been  long  eftablilbed: 
in' Britain,  when  the  Bclgic  provihces^  united  by  a 
refpedable  confederacy,  which  ftiJl  fubfifts,  with- 
drew from  their  fpiritual  allegiance  to  ^he  pope. 
Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  apprehending  the  danger 
to  which  the  religion  of  Rome  was  cxpofed  from 
that  fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries, 
adopted  the  mod  violent  meafures  to  difpet  it 
For  this  purpole  he  augmented  the  number  of  the  f 
biOiops^  ena<fted  the  mod  fevere  laws  againft  all 
innovations  in  matters  of  religion,  and  eroded' 
that  unjud  and  inhuman  tribunal  of  the  inquiiition. 
But  his  meafures,  in  this  refpeA,  were  as  unfuc- 
cefsful  as  they  were  abfurd ;  his  furious  and  intem- 
perate zeal  for  the  fu perditions  of  Rome  accelerated 
their  dedrudion,  and  the  papal  authority,  which 
had  only  been  in  a  critical  date,  was  reduced  to 
defperation,  by  the  very  deps  which  were  defigned 
to  fupport  it.  The  nobility  formed  thcmfelves 
into  an  aflbciation,  in  the  year  1566,  with  a  view 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  thefe  tyrannical  and  bar- 
barous edidls;   but  their  felicitations  and  requcfts 

♦  Sec  the  Life  of  Dr.  George  Brown,  archbi(hop  of  Dublifl» 
publiihed  at  London  in  410.  in  the  year  l63i,  and  which  bat 
been  rc-printcd  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Harleian  MifccUanf, 
No*  Izxix* 

being 
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>eing  treated  with  contecnpty  they  refolvedtb  ob- 
ain  by  force  what  they  hoped  to  have  gained 
rom  clemency  and  juftice.  Th^y  addreflTdd  cheni* 
Telves  to  a  free  and  an  opprefled  people,  fpumed 
his  abufed  authority^  and,  with  an  impecuofity  and 
rehemence  which  were  perhaps  exceflivey  trampled 
upon  whatever  was  held  facred  or  refpedlable  by 
:he  church  of  Rome.  To  quell  thefe  tumults^  a 
powerful  army  was  fent  from  Spain,  under  the 
XHnmahd  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  whofe  unprece- 
lenced  and  fanguinafy  proceedings  kindled  that 
ong  and  bloody  war  from  which  the  powerful  re- 
public of  the  United  Prt>Ti;Jces  derived  itsoHgin, 
confidence,  and  grandeur.  It  was  the  heroic 
conduct  of  William  of  Naflau,  prince.of  Orange, 
feconded  by  the  affiftance  of  England  and  France, 
which  delivered  this  ftate  from  the  Spanifh  yoke ; 
and  no  fooner  was  this  deliverance  obtained,  than 
the  reformed  religion,  as  it  was  profefled  in  Swit* 
zerland,  was  cftablilhed  in  the  United  Provinces*; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  an  univerfal  toleration  was 
granted  to  thofe  whofe  religious  fentiments  were 
)f  a  different  nature,  whether  they  retained  the 
^ith  of  Rome,  or  embraced  the  reformation  in 
oother  form,  provided  (till  that  they  made  no  at- 
^mpts  againft  the  authority  of  the  government| 
r  the  tranquillity  of  the  public. 

The  refornaation  made  a  confiderable  progrefs 
a  Italy  and  Spain  foon  after  the  rupture  between 

♦  In  the  year  I573. 
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Luther  and  the  Pope,    la  all  the  ^provinces  of 
Italy,  btit  more  efpecFally  ia  the  territories  of 
Venice,  Tufcany,  and  Naples^  .the  reUguyi  cf 
£Lome  loft  grounxl,  atid  great  numbers  of  perfons 
of  all  ranks  and  orders  exprefled  an  averfion  to 
the  papal  dominion.   Violent  and  dangerous  com* 
motions  were  confequently  excited  tn  the  JLxngdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  year  1546^  of  which  the  princi* 
pal  authors  were  Bernard  *Qchtao  and  Pqter  ;MaEtyr, 
who,  in  riheir  public,  difcourfes  &otn  the  pulpit, 
exhaufted  all  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  a- 
ppilng  the  enormity  of  the  reigning  fuperftiuoo. 
Thefe  tumults  were  appeafed  with  ii)ud»  difficulty 
by  the  united/efiorts  pf  Charles  V.  and  his  viceroy 
Don  Pedro  di  Toledo*.    Ip  feveral  places  the 
popes  put  a  flop  to^the  progrei^  of  the  refbrouaion, 
by  letting  loofe  the  inquiikors  upon  the  pretended 
heretics,  who  fpread  the  marks  of  their  uTual  cru- 
elty through  the   greater  part  of  Italy.     Thefe 
formidable  miniflecs  of  fuperftition  put  fo  many 
to  death,  and  perpetrated,  on  the  friends  of  rcU- 
gioushberty,  fuch  adls  of  oppreffion,  that  moftof 
the  reformifts  confulted  their  fafety  by  a  voluntary 
exile,  while  others  returned  to  the  religion  of 
Rome,  at  lead  in  external  appearance.     But  the 
horrors  of  the  inquifition,  which  had  terrified  bad 
into  the  profeffion  of  popery  feveral  proteftants  in  |^ 

♦  See  Giannonc,  Hiftoire  Civile  du   Royaumc  dc  Naq»b» 
torn.  XV.  p.  ic8.     Vita  Galeacii  in  Mufeo  Helyetico,  tom.  «•  ^^ 
p.  p4. 

Other 
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other  parts  of  Italy^  could  not  penetrate  into  tlu: 
kingdom  of  Naples^  nor  could  either  rhe  authority 
or  entreaties  of  the  pope  engage  the  Neapolitan^ 
to  admit  within  th.eir  territories  either  a  court  of  ior 
quifitioQ^  pr  even  viiiting  inquifitors. 
.  The  eyes  of  fevcraj  perfons  in  Spain  were  opened 
upon  the  truth,  npt  only  by  the  fpirit  of  inquiry, 
which  the  controvcrfics  between  Luther  and  Rome 
had  excited  in  Europe,  but  even  by  thofe  very 
diirine$  whom  Charles  V.  had  brought  with  him 
into  Germany,  to  combat  the  pretended  herefy  of 
the  reformers.  For  thcfe  Spanifli  divines  imbibed 
inilead  of  refuting  this  herefy,  and  props^gated 
^t  ipgre  pr  lef^,  pn  their  return  home,  as  appears 
evidicotly  from  fcveral  circumftances*.  But  the  in- 
.quiQtion,  which  could  not  gain  any  footing  in  the 
Jungdom  of  Naples,  reigned  triumphant  in  Spain; 
and  by  racks,  gibbets,  anc]  ftakes,  and  other  fuch 
formidable  inftruments  of  perfuafion,  foon  terrified 

*  Tlit  it  obvipuB  from  the  unhappy  end  of  all  the  ecdefiaftict 

who  had  attended  Charles  V«  and  followed  him  Into  his  retire- 

ment.    No  fboner  was  the  breath  of  this  monarch  extinguifhed, 

than  they  were  put  into  the  inquifition,  and  were  afterwards 

committed  to  the  flames,  or  fent  to  death  in  other  forms  equally 

tmiUc*    Such  .was  the  fate  of  Auguftin  Cafal»  the  emperor's 

preach ;  of  Conftan^ine  Pontius,  his  confeifor ;  of  the  learned 

Egcdiusy  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Tortofa; 

of  Bartholomew  de  Caranza,  a  Dominican^  who  had  been  con- 

leflbr  to  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  with  above  twenty  more 

i^  lefs  note*    All  this  gave  countanceto  the  fufpicion  that 

Charles  V.  died  a  proteflant.     Sec  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Re- 

fonnatioDi  and  the  book  cited  In  the  following  note. 
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the  people  back  into  popery*;  and  that  kingdom 
(lill  deplores  the  gloomy  reign  of  ignorance  and 
fuperftltion,  with  the  total  extindion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

But  it  was  in  France  that  the  reformed  religioA 
underwent  the  mod  cruel  viciffltudes^  and  feh 
moft  feverely  the  arm  of  civil  power.  The  reli- 
gion of  Francis  I.  if  an  abandoned  profligate  din 
be  faid  to  poflcfs  any  religion,  was  of  the  moft  bi- 
goted fpecies ;  and  by  his  zeal  for  the  churchi  he 
perhaps  flattered  himfelf  that  he  could  in  fome  de- 
grec  compenfate  for  the  (hamelefs  immorality  of 
his  life.  The  flames  of  perfecutibn  were  lighted 
up,  during  his  unquiet  reign,  through  every  pro- 
vince  of  France  j  and  though  the  zeal  of  the  mon- 
arch was  fometimes  tempered  by  the  gentle  inter* 
ference  of  his  amiable  fifter  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  ftill  it  occalionally 
fecurred  with  frefli  vigour,  as  caprice,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  his  fpiritual  guide  the  cardinal  de  Toumou, 
direded ;  and  innumerable  martyrs,  eminent  for 
virtue  and  learning,  were  daily  expofed  to  tortures 
and  to  death. 

In  the  mountains  of  Languedoc  and  Provcpcc 
there  ftill  exifted  fome  remains  of  the  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenfes,  the  miferable  remnants  of  the  memor- 
able crufade  which  had  been  too  fuccefsfiilly  ex- 
cited againft  them.     Thcfe  Ample  and  virtuous 

^  See  Gcddesy  his  Spanifli  Martyrology,  in  hit  Mifcdlaoeoui 
Tracts,  torn.  i.  p.  44 j, 

people 
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people  had,  in  15321  formed  a  kind  of  union  with 
the  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland ;  but  in 
1545  they  were  fclcfked  is  the  viftims  of  fuperfti- 
tious  fury.  Whole  villages,  particularly  Merin- 
dol  and  Cabrieres,  were  exterminated  by  the  catho* 
lies ;  and  fo  dreadful  was  the  (laughter,  that  it  is 
even  faid  to  have  afflicted  Francis  on  his  death* 
bed  with  the  mott  poignant  remorfe. 

ThcTucceffor  of  Francis,  Henry  II.  while  mo- 
tives of  policy  induced  him  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  proteftants  of  Germany,  dill  purfued  in  his 
own  dominions  the  perfecuting  fyftem  of  his  fa- 
ther. Notwithftanding  this,  the  progrefs  of  the 
proteftant  dodrines  was  rapid.  Several  bifliops 
df  the  Gallican  church  were  (Irongly  difpofed  in 
their  favour;  and  they  were  openly  embraced  by 
Anthony  of  Bourbon  king  of  Navarre,  Lewis 
prince  of  Cond^  his  brother,  admiral  Coligny, 
the  duke  de  Rohan,  and  fome  others  of  the  nobi- 
lity. 

During  the  feeble  minority  of  the  fon  of  Henry, 
Francis  II.  the  nation  fell  under  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  two  inflexible  bigots,  the  dukes  of 
Guife^  uncles  to  the  upfortupate  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  wife  to  Francis  II.  Their  conduft 
however  proved  fo  oppreflive  and  obnoxious,  that 
the  famous  league  or  confpiracy  of  Amboife  was 
(voied  by  the  proteftant  nobles  for  the  purpofe  of 
Wreftiog  the  power  out  of  jth^  hands  of  this  arro- 
gant  and  intolerant  f;imily ;  but  the  plan  being 

E  e  3  unfortunately 
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ctped  with  their  linn. 

Cbflirlctf  IX.  fucteeded  Frfiids  i  iHA  dwiplflil 
i«ign,  the  jealoiify  of  the  t!#o  pirdA^  frttkhlad 
hitherto  b^n  reftraiiKid  «^ichiii  ihlddcriMJie  Boubds, 
broke  out  into  1  flame;  Thd  firft  itEb  iS^  irMeiibt 
was  the  maflkcre  of  fittj  perfods  of  xtt  Mfitfttid 
church,  at  Vafly  in  ChixtiptBgSt^  durteig  Aw  tidlii 
of  divine  fervicej  by  the  du1c6  of  Guife and  hi<  ar- 
my. A  violent  civil  wir  enfiuid,  id  tU«  UMMft  cf 
which  the  duke  of  Guife  lb(£  fah  lifiE  by  thfe  IbiDdi 
ofanaflaffin,  and  dying,  adviftd  tht  qcieeh-tttoidier 
to  agree  to  the  peace  which  foocf  followed,  and 
granted  to  the  reformed  Che  fre^  exerdfe  ei  tbek 
religion.  An  ill  compared  peace  ferted  bttt  (o 
fmother  for  a  feafoo  the  :teal  of  tht  eonteodhf 
parties,  A  feries  of  wars  and  peHecutions  fuc* 
ceeded,  which  would  be  tedious  to  detail;  They 
were  concluded  at  length  by  the  fall^ous  treaty 
of  1570,  which  ferved  only  to  cover  the  diaboli* 
cal  projed,  which  Charlea  and  the  catholic  party 
had  formed  for  the  exccrmination  of  the  new  opi- 
nions. 

A  marriage  being  eoncIuded>  in  I $7^9  between 
the  young  king  of  Navarre  (afterwards  the  finnoas 
Henry  IV.)  and  M^rg^et^  the  fitter  of  Charles 
IX.  the  Hugonots  ^  were  invit^  from  all  parts  of 

At 

* 

*  The  rclbrmed,  or  Prcttcli  protelbiitt,  tiegan  to  he  diftui- 
guiihed  by  this  appdfadoa  aboiit  J56U    The  tenti  it  dahfi^ 

acGording 
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the  kingdom  to  the  celebration  of  the  'nuptials. 
On  the  bloody  fcftiral  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  fig- 
nal  was  given  to  a  party  of  defperace  aiTaflinSy 
beaded  by  the  houfe  of  Guife,  aad  they  furiouHf 
attacked  the  Hugonots  in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
The  firfl:  vidim  was  the  admiral  Coligny.  The- 
king  of  If^avame  and  the  prince  of  Conde  efcaped- 
with  difficulty  by  a  pretended  abjuration  of  their 
religion*  The  fame  tragedy  was  afted,  by  fecret 
orders  from  the  king,  in  all  the  principal  dties  of 
France,  and  upwards  of  30^000  martyrs  were  fa- 
crificed  (o  fuperftition  and  intolerance  *• 

The  Hugonots^  though  di(heartened,  were  not 
deftroyed  by  this  unhappy  tranfaftion.  They  re- 
covered their  ftrengch  and  their  vigour  before  the 
fucceeding  campaign,  and  carried  on  the  war  widi 
fuch  fpirit,  that  they  forced  the  bigoted  monarch 
to  grant  them  terms  dill  more  favourable  tlun 
they  had  obtained  by  any  former. treaty •  On  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.  his  brother  Henry  III.  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  the  neceflicy  of  his  affairs  obliged  him 
to  grant  terms  very  favourable  to  the  Hugonots. 
At  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  the  catholics  now 
formed,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority,  the 

according  to  fomc,  Irom  a  gate  in  Tours  called  Httgon^  where 
it  is  laid  they  firfl  affembled ;  and  according  to  others,  from  the 
firft  words  of  their  original  protefl,  or  confeifion  of  faith— /Tvr 
nos  venhttuSf  &c. 

•  Du  Pin  palTes  over  this  bloody  and  perfidious  bufincfa  in  a 
few  words,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  it  (hews  a  lauda- 
ble (hame  in  that  candid  and  generally  accurate  writer. 

E  e  4  celebrated 
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celebrated  aflbciation  called  the  League,  the  pro* 
feffed  objeft  of  which  v^as  the  extirpation  of  hc^ 
rrfjr.  This  conrbination,  however,  had  a  fbnber 
aim,  and  wa&  in  reality  founded  on  the  ambition 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  throne 
of  France.  So  dangerous  a  combination  therefbro 
demanded  fonie  exertion  oa  the  part  of  the  king  s 
and  it  is  only  to  be  lachented,  that  he  did  not  op- 
pofe  it  by  more  ju{li6able  meafurcs.-  He  caufed 
the  two  Jicads  of  the  league,  Henry  duke  of  Guife, 
and^he  cardinalhis  brother,  to  be  aflafiinated  at 
the  dates  of  Blois;  and  foon  after,  in  1589,  he 
himfelf  experienced  the  fame  fate;  as  he  was  ap- 
proaching to  lay  iiege  toParis,  which  was  retained 
by  the  catholic  party,  he  was  dabbed  in  his  tent 
by  an  ^iflary  of  the  leaguers. 

The  family  of  Valois  ceafed  in  Henry  III.  and 
the  right  of  fucccffion  centred  in  Henry  of  Bour- 
bon, king  of  Navarre,  who  affumed  the  title  of 
Henry  IV.  The  obftinacy  of  the  catholic  party, 
who  ftill  maintained  the  league,  withheld  this  great 
ftatefman  and  able  commander  for  upwards  of  four 
years  from  the  poffeflion  of  his  hereditary  dignities. 
Henry  at  length,  however,  made  a  final  facrifice 
of  confcience  to  ambition.  He  publicly  abjured 
the  reformed  religion  in  1593,  and  by  that  ftep 
gained  poffeflion  of  the  throne.  By  the  famous 
edict  of  NantZ,  which  was  termed  a,  perpetual  a,nd 
inviolable  edift,  he  however  fecured  to  his  old 
friends,  the  Hugonots,  the  undifturbed  excrciie 
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of  their  religion,  and  perfeft  liberty  of  confciencc 
Aod  thus  ended  thcfe  religious  difturbances^ 
which  had  divided  the  kingdom  of  France  for  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  (ixteenth  century*. 

Though  the  great  body  of  proteftants  proceeded 
with  unanimity  in  the  principal  objed  of  abolifliing 
the  fuperftition  and  tyranny  of  the  church  of  Romc^ 
there  did  not  exift  among  them  that  perfeft  har* 
mony .  and  confidence  with  refped  to  dodrinal 
points,  which  might  be  expeftcd  from  perfons  ac- 
tuated by  the  love  of  truth,  and  profeflii^  to  de- 
live  their  information  from  the  fame  fource«  Be- 
tween the  fathers  of  the  reformation,  Luther  and 
Zuinglius,  there  exifled  almoft  from  the  firft  a 
confiderable  difference  of  fentiment,  concerning, 
the  nature  of  the  holy  facrament.  Luther  rejeded 
the  popifh  dodrine  of  tranfubdantiation ;  but  un«* 
fortunately,  not  able  to  free  himfelf  at  once  from 
all  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  inftead  of  wholly  dif- 
carding  the  abfurdity>  he  attempted  to  new-model 
it.  Though  he  rejefted  the  opinion  of  the  entire 
change  of  the  elements  by  confecration,  he  held 
neverthelcfs  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  are 
ftill materially  prefent  in  the  confccrated  elements; 
and  this  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift 
with  the  bread  and  wine  is  by  the  Lutheran 
church  expreflcd  by  the  intermediate  term  confub- 
ftantiation.  Carloftadiu*?,  who  was  originally  the 
poadjutor  of  Luther  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittem- 

*  Formcy,  Cent,  xvi.  Art,  5. 

berg. 
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bcrgv  and  Zuinglius  the  celebrated  Swifs  reformer^ 
began  their  miffion  under  more  favourable  circuon- 
fiances  than  Luther,  and  they  adopted  a  fyftem, 
which  in  their  opinion  was^  more  oonfiftent  both 
Mfith  fcripture  and  reafon.  They  cohfidered  the 
confecrated  elements  merely  as  figures  or  fymbols 
of  the  abfent  body  of  Chrift,  and  regarded  the 
rite  itfelf  as  intended  chiefly  to  preferve  in  our 
n^inds  a  pious  remembrance  of  the  fufferings  of 
Ghrift,  and  a  fehfe  of  our  obligations  to  fulfil  the 
gofpel  covenant.  A  real  though  fpiritual  pre- 
fence  was  acknowledged  by  Calvin ^  and  his  doc- 
trine»  by  his  perfeverance  and  induftry,  feems  at 
length  to  have  triumphed  over  every  other  in  mod 
of  the  reformed  churches. 

Other  difputes  arofe  between  the  followers  of" 
Luther  and  Calvin,  concerning  the  nature  of  the: 
divine  decrees  refpcfting  man's  falvatioh.     Th^: 
latter,  it  is  well  known,  maintain  with  the  utmoft^:- 
rigour  the  doArines  of  eledlion  and  predeftinatiorm' 

The  point  however,  which  proved  the  mod  ef— - 
fential  in  preventing  a  union  between  the  parties^ 
was  the  form  of  church  government.     The  Lu- 
therans admitted  what  they  eftecmed  an  apoftolical 
ordinance,  namely,  a  diverfity  in  rank  and  prece- 
dence among  the  clergy :  the  Calvinifts,  more  ad- 
difted  to  ecclefiaftical  republicanifm,    preferred 
that  form  of  government  which  is  termed  prefty- 
terian.     They  aflcrted  that  no  order  was  inftituted 
by  Chrift,  fuperior  to  that  of  prefbyter  or  paftor. 

Each 
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£ach  church  is  therefore  under  the  care  of  a  mi* 
nifter  or  minifters^  and  ruling  elders^  chofen  from 
among  the  congregation^  fubjedl  to  whom  a  dea* 
con  is  elected  for  the  purpofe  of  adminiftering  to 
the  poor.  An  aflenibly  of  the  prelbyters  and  el« 
ders  is  called  a  fynod,  and  thefe  are  provincial, 
national,  or  oecumenical. 
.  The  church  gf  England  differs  in  feme  refpeds 
both  from  tfa6  Luthej(to  and  Calviniftic  tenets^  as 
may  eafiiy  be  fcen  from  a  vieur  of  the  thirty-nine 
nrticles,  which  ire  iit  the  hstndb  of  akAoft  every 
reader. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

« 

of  the  other  sbcts  which  appeared  in  the 

[sixteenth  century. 

Caufafor  Variety  of  Opinion  among  the  Rtformert'^Anahap^ 
tifts^  or  MennomtiS'^AntinomianS'^AJnitarians-^trvi* 
tm-^ocinians^^BuiniianS'^FarvonianS'-^&tancarianS'^ 
Zkinglians — ScbwenkftUtians  ^Br$wnifts—Illmmnati^ 
Familjfts-^AmfdoffianS'^OJiandrians'-^MoliniJis^^  Sjmr* 

IN  the  dark  catalogue  of  hcrefies  recorded  by 
hiftorians  of  the  Romifh  communion^  the  opi- 
nions of  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuinglius  maintain 
a  diftinguifticd  fituation.  Connefted  as  they  were 
with  political  events,  they  have  already  beenibffi- 
ciently  difcuffed.  During  the  ardour  of  fpeculation 
which  thcfe  religious  contefts  occafioned,  it  would 
have  been  extraordinary,  if,  confidering  the  differ- 
ent interefts,  views,  prejudices,  and  paffions,  by 
which  mankind  are  ufually  aduated,  a  perfect 
uniformity  in  point  of  doftrine  and  difcipline  had 
pervaded  all  who  were  defirous  of  being  emanci- 
pated from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  In  the  courfe  of 
this  century  the  Scriptures  were  tranflated  into  al- 
moft  all  the  different  languages  of  Europe.  They 
would  neceffarily  be  read  by  men  of  different  tem- 

persj 
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pers,  and  of  different  attainments;  and  confequently 
(without  even  csdling  in  the  aid  of  that  principle 
which  impels  mankind  ib  render  themfelves  emi- 
nent or  diftinguilhed)  there  arc  many  motives 
which  might  create  a  difference  of  fentiment  ill 
the  moft  impartial  inquirers.  Religious  opinions^ 
however  diftant  from  our  own,  are  always  objeds 
of  refpeft  and  veneration.  It  is  not  therefore 
with  a  defign  of  calling  a  refledtion  upon  the  au- 
thors or  profeffors  of  thefe  opinions,  but  for  the 
fake  of  order  and  perfpicuity,  that  a  diflm£tion  is 
obferved  in  this  hiftory  between  thofe*^  doArines 
which  became  the  eftabliftied  religion  of  different 
countries,  and  thofc  which  are  profeffed  only  by 
fmali  or  fubordinate  focieties,  and  that  thefe  fb- 
cieties  are  denominated  SeSs^  or  diffenters  from 
the  eftabliftied  creed. 

It  was  obferved  that,  in  a  very  early  period  of 
the  reformation,  certain  of  the  difciples  of  Lu- 
ther, and  particularly  one  of  the  name  of  Muncer, 
adopted  opinions  in  fome  inftances  apparently  re- 
plete with   enthuiiafm,   and  on   fome  occafions 
proceeded  to  the  difturbance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    From  thefe  violent  reformers  proceeded 
the  formidable  feft  of  the  Anabaptifts.      They 
firft   made  their  appearance  in  the  provinces  of 
Upper  Germany,  where  the  fe/erity  of  tKc  ma* 
giftrates  kept  them  under  controul.     But  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Weftphalia,  where  the  tendency 
of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown,  and  guard- 

ed 
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pA  ligjunft  with  lels  ast,  they  obtained  »<iflxitt«icc 
into  fevcr^  towns,  and  fpi:ead  the  cont^ion  of 
their  principles.  The  mod  renurkabk  of  their 
religious  (ejiets  reUitcd  to  the  facnupent  of  bapttfm^ 
ivhich>  as  they  contended,  ought  to  be  adn^inifter- 
cd  only  to  perfons  grown  up  to  years  of  under? 
ftandu!g»  and  Ihould  be  pprfonned  not  by  iprink- 
ling  them  with  water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it : 
for  this  reafon  they  condemned  the  bajptijfm  of 
iniaqts ;  and  rebaptizing  all  whom  they  admitted 
into  their  fociety,  the  fed  came  .to  be  di(lingyiihe4 
hy  the  name  of  anabaptids.  To  this  peculiar 
potion  concernbg  Jbaptifm,  which  has  the  appe^i- 
4Uice  of  being  founded  on  the  pra&ice  of  tbp 
church  in  the  apoftolic  age,  and  copt^^  AOfihing 
^ocpniiftent  with  ^e  peace  and  order  pf  Uunuiji 
focietyi  they  added  other  principles  of  a  moft  en- 
fhufiaftic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Chriftians  who  had  the 
precepts  of  the  gofpel  to  direft,  and  the  fpirit  of 
.Cod  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magiftracy  w^ 
f^oi  only  unneceiTary,  but  an  unlawful  encroach- 
ment on  their  fpi ritual  liberty ;  tbat  the  diftinc- 
cions  occafioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  be« 
ing  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  which 
confiders  all  men  as  equal,  (hould  be  entirely  abo- 
.liflied  ;  that  all  Chriftians,  throwing  their  poffef- 
.fions  into  one  common  ftock,  (liould  live  together 
in  that  flate  of  equality  which  becomes  members 
of  the  fame  family  \  that  a^  neither  the  laws  of 
3  nature, 
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Jiature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Teftattienc^ 
iiad  impofed  any  reftraints  upon  men  with  regard 
jto  the  number  of  wives  which  theyxui^t  many^ 
ihey  (hould  ufe  that  liberty  which  God  hinafelf 
Jbiad  granted  to  the  patriarchs* 

Such  opinions,  propagated  and  tnsuntained  with 
cnthufiafljc  zeal  and  boldnels,  were  not  long  with* 
out  producing  the  violent  cfFefts  natural  to  them. 
Two  anabaptiCt  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker 
of  Haerleni,  and  John  Boccold^  or  Beiikels,  ^ 
journeyman  taylor  of  L^eyden^  ppflcfled  with  tlie 
^rage  of  making  profelytes»  ^ed  .their  refidence  at 
Munfter^,  an  imperial  city  of  Wellphaliaj  of  thje 
.  firft  rank^  under  the  fovereignty  of  its.  biQiop,  but 
governed  by  its  own  fenate  and  confuls.    ^s  nei* 
ther  of  thefe  fj^atics  wanted  tl^e  talents  xequiiitie 
in  defperate  enter.prifes,  great  refolution,  the  ap- 
pearance of  faodiiy,  bold  pretenHons  to  infpiro- 
tion,  and  a  confident  and  plaufible  manner  of  dif- 
couriing,  they  foon  gained  many  converts.   Among 
thefe  were  Rothman^  who  had  firlt  preached  the 
proteftant  do&rine   in   Munller,  and  Knipper- 
doling,  a  citizen  of  good  binh  and  confiderable 
eminence.     Emboldened  by  the  countenance  of 
fuch  difciples,  they  openly  taught  their  opinions.; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  fe- 
veral  attempts,  though  without  fucc«fs,  to  be- 
come matters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their 
tenets  eilabliQied  by  public  authority.     At  lad, 
having  fecrctly  called  in  their  affociates  from  the 

neigh- 
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neighbouring  country,  ihey  fuddenly  took  pofie^ 
fion  of  the  arfenal  and  fenate-hbufe  in  the  nighfy 
and  running  through  the  (Ireets  with  drawn  fwords^ 
and  horrible  bowlings, cried  out  alternately,**  Re- 
pent, and  be  baptized,'*  and   "  Depart,  ye  un- 
godly."    The  fenators,  the  canons,  the  nobility, 
together  with  the  more  fober  citizens,  whether 
Papifts  or  Protcftants,  terrified  at  their  threats 
and  outcries,  fled  in  confufion,  and  left  the  city 
tinder  the  dominion  of  a  frantic  multitude,  con- 
fiding chiefly  of  ftrangers*     Nothing  now  remain- 
ing  to  overawe  or  controul  them,  they  fet  about 
modelling  the  government  according  to  their  own 
wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  firft  they  (hewed  fo 
much  reverence  for  the  ancient  conftitution,  as  to 
cleft  (enators  of  their  own  fedb,  and  to 'appoint 
Knipperdoling  and  another  profelyte  confuls,  this 
was  nothing  more  than  form ;  for  all  their  pro- 
ceedings were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the 
ftyle,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered 
his  commands,  which  it  was  inftant  death  to  di{- 
obey.     Having  begun  with  encouraging  the  mul- 
titude to  pillage  the  churches,   and  deface  their 
ornaments,  he  enjoined  them  to  deftroy  all  books 
except  the  Bible,  as  ufelefsor  impious ;  he  ordered 
the  eftates  of  fuch  as  fled  to  be  confifcated,  and 
fold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country; 
he  commanded  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold, 
filver,  and  other  precious  effefts,  and  to  lay  them 
at  his  feet :  the  wealth  amafled  by  thcfe   means, 
7  he 
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le  depofited  in  a  public  treafury,  and  named  dea- 
cons to  difpenfe  it  for  the  common  ufe  of  allj 
The  members  of  this  commonwdalch  being  thui 
3rought  to  a  perfect  equality^  he  commanded  all 
>f  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public,  and 
!vcn  prrfcribed  thedifties  which  werfe  to  be  ferrcd 
jp  each  day.  Having  finifhed  his  plan  of  refor-* 
nation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the  de« 
"cncc  of  the  city  ;  and  he  took  meafures  for  that 
purpofe  with  a  prudence  which  betrayed  nothing 
>f  fanaticifm.  He  collected  large  magasiines  of 
SVery  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifi* 
rations,  obliging  every  perfon  without  diftirtftion 
:o  work  in  his  turn ;  he  formed  fuch  as  were  ca« 
pable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and 
mdeavoured  to  add  the  (lability  of  difcipline  to  the 
impetoofity  of  enthufiafm.  He  fent  emiflaries  to 
Lhe  Anabaptifts  in  the  Low  Countries,  inviting 
them  to  afTemble  at  Munfter,  which  he  dignified 
e^^ith  the  narhe  of  Mount- Sion,  that  they  might 
fet  but  to  reduce  all  the  nations  bf  the  eahh  under 
their  dominibn.  He  himfelf  was  unwearied  in  at- 
tending to  <very  thing  neceflary  for  the  fecurity  of 
increafe  of  the  feft ;  animating  his  difciples  by  his 
own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to 
fubmit  to  every  hardfhip  -,  and  their  enthufiaftic 
paffions  being  kept  from  fubfiding  by  a  perpetual 
fucceflion  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  pro- 
phecies, they  feemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  fuffer 
any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 
Vol.  II.  Ff  While 
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While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bi(hop  of 
Munfter,  having  afTembled  a  confidcrablc  anny, 
advanced  to  befiege  the  town.     On  his  approacbi 
Matthias  Tallied  out  at  the  head  of  fome  ckofen 
troops,  attacked  one  quartet  of  his  canrip^  forced 
it,  and  after  great  flaughter  returned  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glory  and  with  fpoil.  Intoxicated  with 
this  fuccefs,  he  appeared  next  day  brandifhing  a 
fpcar,  and  declared,  that,  in  iipitation  of  Gideon, 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
fmite  the  hoft  of  the  ungodly.     Thirty  perfonSi 
whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hefitation 
in  this  wild  entcfprife,   and,  rulhing  on  the  ene- 
my with  a  frafitic  courage^  were  cut  off  to  a  man* 
The  death  of  their  prophet  occafioned  at  firft  great 
condernation  among  his  difciples ;  but  Boccotdy 
by  the  fame  gifts  and   pretenfions  which  had 
gained  Matthias  credit,  foon  revived  their  fpirirs 
and  hopes  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fucceeded  the 
deceafed  prophet  in  the  fame  abfolute  dircftion  of 
all  their  affairs.     As  he  did  not  poffefs  that  cnfer- 
prifing  courage  which  diftinguifhed  his  predecef* 
for,  hefatisfied  himfelfwith  carrying  on  a  defenfive 
war ;  and  without  attempting  to  annoy  the  ene- 
my by  fallies,  he  waited  for  the  fuccours  he  cx- 
pedled  from  the  Low  Countries,  the  arrival  of 
which  was  often  foretold  and  promifed  by  their 
prophets.     But  though  lefs  daring  in  aftion  than 
Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder  enthufiart,  and  of  mc^e 

unbounded  ambition.     Soon  after  the  death  of  lu$ 

pre 
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predeccflbr,  having,  by  obfcure  vifions  and  pro- 
phecies, prepared  the  multitude  for  fome  extraor* 
dinary  event,  he  dripped  himfclf  naked,  andmarch- 
ing  through  the  ftreets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  '*  That  the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand  j 
that  whatever  was  highcft  on  earth  (hould  be 
brought  low,  and  whatever  was  loweft  (hould  be 
exalted/*  In  order  to  fulfil  this,  he  commanded 
the  churches,  as  the  mod  lofty  buildings  in  the 
city,  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  he  degraded 
tbc  fenators  chofen  by  Matthias,  and  depriving 
Knipperdoling  of  the  confulChip,  the  higheft  office 
in  the  commonwealth,  appointed  him  to  execute 
the  lowed  and  mod  infamous,  that  of  common 
hangman^  to  which  drange  traniition  the  other 
agreed^  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with 
the  utmoft  joy  ;  and  fuch  was  the  defpotic  rigour 
of  Boccold's  adminidration,  that  he  was  called 
&lmod  every  day  to  perform  fome  duty  or  other  of 
his  wretched  fundion.  In  place  of  the  depofed 
fenators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to 
iic  number  of  tribes  in  Ifrael,  to  prefidc  in  all 
ifl&irs;  retaining  to  himfelf  the -fame  authority, 
nrfaich  Mofes  anciently  poiTeifed  as  legiflator  of 
that  people. 

Not  fatisfied,    however,  with  power  o^'  titles 
which  were  not  fupreme,  a  prophet,  whom' he  had 
gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude  to- 
gether, declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John 
Boccold  (hould  be  king  of  Sion^  and  fit  on  the 

F  f  2  throne 
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throne  of  t)avid.  John,  kneeling  downj  ac- 
cepted of  the  heavenly  call,  which  he  folemnljf 
protefted  had  been  revealed  likewife  to  himfelf^ 
and  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  monarch 
by  the  deluded  multitude.  Front  th^t  moment 
he  aiTumed  all  the  ftate  2tnd  pomp  of  roysllty.  He 
wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad  in  the  richeft 
and  mod  fumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  car* 
riedon  his  one  hand,  a  naked  fword  on  the  othen 
A  great  body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when 
he  appeared  in  public*  He  coined  money  ftamp-> 
ed  with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  of- 
ficers of  his  houfehold  and  kingdom,  among  whom 
Knipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  citjTf 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  fubmiffion. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boc- 
cold  began  to  difcover  paffions,  which  he  had  hi- 
therto reftrained,  or  indulged  only  in  fecret.  As 
the  exceffes  of  enthufiafm  have  been  obferved  in 
every  age  to  lead  to  fenfual  gratifications,  the  fame 
conftitution  that  is  fufceptible  of  the  former  being 
remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  inftrufted  the 
prophets  and  teachers  t6  harangue  the  people  fof 
fevcral  days,  concerning  the  lawfulnefs  and  even 
neceffity  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which 
they  afferted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  God  to  the  faints.  When  their  ears  were  once 
accuftomed  to  this  licentious  doftrine,  and  theii* 
paffions  inflamed  with  the  pfofpeft  of  fuch  un- 
bounded indulgence,  he  himfclf  fct  them  an  ex* 
7  ampte 
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ample  of  ufing  what  he  called  their  Chriftian  li- 
berty, by  marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among 
vrhom  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  iingu- 
lar  beauty,  was  one.    As  he  was  allured  by  beau- 
ty, or  the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to 
the  number  of  his  wives,  until  they  amounted  (o 
fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the 
only  one  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen,  or  who 
fliared  with  him  the  fplendour  and  ornaments  of 
royalty.    After  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the 
multitude  gave  themfelves  up  to  the  mod:  licen- 
tious and  uncontrouled  gratification  of  their  de« 
£res.  No  man  remained  fatisfied  with  a  (ingle  wife. 
Not  to  yfe  their  Chriftian  liberty,  was  deemed  a 
crime.     Perfons   were   appointed  to  fearch  the 
houfes  for  young  women  grown  up  to  maturity, 
whom  they  inftantly  compelled  to  marry.     To- 
gether with  polygamy,  freecjom  of  divorce,  its  in* 
feparable  attendant,  was  introduced,  and  became  a 
pew  fource  of  corruption.     Every  cxcefs  was  com- 
mitted, of  which  the  pafiions  of  nien  are  capable, 
when  reftrained  neither  by  the  aiUthority  of  Uws 
nor  the  fenfe  of  decency ;  and  by  a  monftrous  and 
almoft  incredible  conjunction,  voluptuoufnefs  was 
engrafted  on  religioni  and  diflblute  riot  accom** 
panied  the  auflerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  highly  of- 
fended at  the  infult  offered  to  their  dignity  by 
Boccold*s  prefumptuous  ufurpation  of  royal  ho- 
jiours  i  and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers, 

F  f  3  which 
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which  were  a  reproach  to  the  Chnftian  namCi 
filled  men  of  all  profeffions  with  horror,     Luthefi 
who  had  teftiHed  againft  this  fanatical  fpirit  on  its 
firft  appearance,   now  deeply  lamented  its  pro* 
grefs,  and  having  expofcd  the  delufion  with  great 
ftrerigth  of  argument,   as  well  as  acrimony  of 
ftyle,  called  loudly  on  all  the  ftates  of  Germany 
to  put  a  ftop  to  a  phrenfy  no  lefs  pernicious  to  fo- 
ciety,  than  fatal  to  religion.     The   emperor,  oc- 
cupied with  other  cares   and  projefts,  had  not 
leifure  to  attend  to  fuch  a  diftant  objeft  ;  but  the, 
.princes  of  the  empire,  aflembled  by  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  voted  a  fupply  of  men  and  money 
to  the  biQiop  of  Munfter,  who,  being  unable  to 
keep  a  fufficient  army  on  foot,  had  converted  the 
fiegc  of  the  town  into  a  blockade.     The  forces 
raifed  in  confequcnce  of  this  refolution  were  put 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  experience, 
who  approaching  the  town  towards  the  end  of 
fpring,  in  the  year  one   tboufand   five  hundred 
and  thirty- five,  prefTed  it  more  clofely  than  for- 
merly ;  but  found  the  fortifications  fo  ftrong,  and 
fo  diligently  guarded,  that  he  durft  not  attempt  an 
aflault.     It  was  now  above  fifteen  months  fincc 
the  Anabaptifts  had  eftablilhed  their  dominion  in 
Munfter ;   they  had  during  that  time  undergone 
prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortifications, 
and  performing  military  duty.     Notwithflanding 
the  prudent  attention  of  their  king  to  provide  for 
their  fubfiftence,  and  his  frugal  as  well  as  regular 

ceconon^  ? 
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ceconomy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel 
the  approach  of  famine.     Several  fmall  bodies  of 
their  brethren,  who  were  advancing  to  their  af- 
fiftance  from  the  Low  Countries,  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces  ;  and,  while  all  Germany 
was  ready  to  combine  againfl  them,  they  had  no 
profpeft  of  fuccour.     But  fuch  was  the  afcendancy 
which  Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude, 
and  fo  powerful  the  fafcination  of  enthufiafm,  that 
their  hopes  were  as  fanguine  as  ever,  and  they 
hearkened   with  implicit  credulity  to  '^the  vifions 
and  predidtions  of  their  prophets,   who   affured 
them,  that  the  Almighty  would  fpeedily  interpofe, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  city.     The  faith,  however, 
of  fome  few,  (haken  by  the  violence  and  length  of 
their  fufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  being  fufpefted 
of  an  inclination  to  furrender  to  the  enemy,  they 
were  punifl^ed  with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of 
impiety  in  diftrufting  the  power  of  God.     One 
of  the  king's  wives  having  uttered  certain  words 
which  implied  fome  doubt  concerning  his  divine 
miffion,  he  inftantly  called  the  whole  number  to- 
gether, and  commanding  the  blafphemer,  as  he 
called  her,  to  kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with 
his  own  hands  ;  and  fo  far  were  the  reft  from  ex- 
preffing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they 
joined  him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around 
the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time  the  befiegcd  endured  the  utmoft 
rigour  of  famine ;  but  they  chofc  rather  to  fufier 

F  f  4  hardlhips, 
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hardfliips,  the  recital  of  which  is  (hocking  to  hu: 
jnanity,  than  to  liften  to  the  terms  of  capitulation 
pffered  them  by  the  biftiop.  At  laft,  3,  defertcr, 
whom  they  had  taken  into  their  fervice,  being  ci- 

• 

ther  lefs  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthufiafm, 
or  unable  any  longer  to  bear  fuch  diftrefs,  made  his 
cfcape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their  general 
of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  o|>> 
ferved,  and  afluring  him  that  the  befjeged,  exhauft- 
cd  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept  ws^tch  there 
with  little  care,  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thitl^ei: 
jn  the  night.  The  propofal  was  accepted,  and  a 
chofen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the  fervicc; 
who,  ffaling  the  walls  unperceived,  feized  one  of 
jhe  gates,  ^nd  jidmitted  ^he  reft  of  the  army. 
The  Anabaptifts,  though  furprifed,  defended  thcra* 
felvcs  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  heightened 
bydefpair;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbcru, 
and  furrounded  op  every  hand,  mod  of  jhem  were 
flain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prifpncrs.  Among 
the  laft  were  the  king  and  Kpipperdoling.  The 
king,  loaded  wifh  chains,  was  carried  from  city  tp 
city  as  a  fpeftacle  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
people,  and  was  expofed  to  all  their  infults.  His 
fpirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or  humbled  by 
this  fad  reverfe  of  his  condition  ;  and  he  adhered 
with  unfhaken  firmnefs  to  the  diftinguidiing  tenets 
of  his  fcft.  After  this,  he  was  brought  back  tP 
Munfter,  the  fcene  of  his  royalty  and  crimes,  and 

put  to  death  with  the  moll  ei'quifite  as  well  ^s 

lingering 
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lingering  tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with  aftonifli- 
ing  fortitude.  This  extraordinary  man,  who  had 
been  able  to  acquire  fuch  amazing  dominion  ov?r 
the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  *  coipmo- 
tions  fo  dangerous  to  fociety,  was  only  twenty-fix 
years  of  age. 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Anabaptifls  came  to  an  end.  Their  principles 
having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
party  ftill  fubljfts  thf re  under  the  name  of  Menno- 
nites-f*;  but  by  a  very  fii)gular  revolution,  thisfeft, 
fo  mutinous  and  fanguinary  at  its  orfgin,  has  be- 
come altogether  innocent  and  pacific,  Hol4ing  it 
unlawful  to  wage  war,  or  to  accept  of  civil  offices, 
they  devote  themfelves  entirely  to  the  duties  of 
private  citizens,  and  by  their  induftry  and  charity 
endeavour  to  make  reparation  to  human  fociety 
for  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders  J.  A 
finall  number  of  this  feft,  which  is  fettled  in  Eng- 
land, retain  its  peculiar  tenets  concerning  bap- 
tifm,  but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  en* 
thufiafm. 

*  Sleid.  19P,  &c.  Tumultuufn  Anabaptiftarum  Liber  unui. 
Ant.  Lamberto  Hortenfio  au6lore  ap.  Scardium,  vol.  ii.  p.  298, 
&c.  De  Miferabili  Monafleneniium  Obfidione,  &c.  Libellus 
Aatonii  Corvini  ap.  Scar.  313.  Annales  Anabaptiflici,  a  Joh. 
Henrico  OttiOy  4to.  Bafilcse,  1672.  Cor.  Heerfbachius  Hift, 
Anab.edlt.  1637,  p.  140. 

f  From  Mennon  Simonis,  a  teacher  of  repute  in  Frlezland* 
^^  X  Bayle,  DIdipn.  art.  Anabaptides, 

The 
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The   Anilnotnians  arofe  about  tKe  fame  pe« 
riod.     Their  founder  was  John  Agricola,  a  na- 
tive of  Aifleben,  originally  alfo  a  difciple  of  Luther. 
The  fupporters  of  the  popifh  doftrincs  deducing  a 
confidcrable  portion  of  the  arguments  on  which 
they  refted   their  defende  from  the  dodlrines  of 
the  old  law,  this  over- zealous  reformer  was  en- 
couraged by  the  fuccefs  of  his  mafter  to  attack 
the  very  foundation  of  their  arguments,  and  to  de- 
ny that  any  part  of  the  OJd  Teftament  was  in- 
tended as  a  rule  of  faith  or  of  praftice  to  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Chrift,     Thus  he  not  only  rejefted  the 
moral  authority  of  even  the  ten  commandments; 
but  he  and  his  followers,  conceiving  (bme  of  the 
cxpreffions  in  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  in  too 
literal  a  fenfe,  produced  a  fyftem,  which  appears 
in  many  refpefts  fcarcely  confiftent  with  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity. 

The  principal  dodlrines  which  at  prefent  bear 
this  appellation,  are  faid  to  be  as  follow  :  ift.  That 
the  Law  ought  not  to  be  propofed  to  the  people  as 
a  rule  of  manners,  nor  ufed  in  the  church  as  a 
means  of  inftrudion  ;  and  that  the  Gofpel  alone 
is  lo  be  inculcated  and  explained,  both  in  the 
churches  and  in  the  fchools  of  learning.  2d.  That 
the  juftification  of  finners  is  an  immanent  and 
eternal  act  of  God,  not  only  preceding  all  ads 
of  fin,  but  the  exiftence  of  the  finner  himfelf  *. 

3d.  That 

•  This  IS  the  opinion  of  moft,  who  arc  ftylcd  Antinomians 

though 
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.3d.  That  juftification  by  faith  is  no  more  than 

a  manifeftation  to  us  of  what  was  done  before  we 

had  a  being.     4th.  That  men  ought  not  to  doubt 

of  their  faith,  or  queftion  whether  they  believe  in 

Chrift.     5th.  That  God  fees  no  fin  in  believers, 

and  they  are  not  bound  to  confefs  fin,  mourn  for 

it,  or  pray  that  it  may  be  forgiven.     6th,  That 

God  is  not  angry  with  the  eleft,  nor  does  he  pu- 

nifh  them  for  their  fins.      7th.    That  by  God's 

laying  our  iniquities  upon  Chrift,  he  became  as 

completely  finful  as  we,  and  we  as  completely 

righteous   as  Chrift.     8th.  That  believers  need 

not  fear  either  their  own  fins  or  the  fins  of  others, 

fincc  neither  can  do  them  any  injury.     9th.  That 

the  new  covenant  is  not  made  properly  with  us, 

but  with  Chrift  for  us;   and  that  this  covenant  is 

all  of  it  a  promife,  having  no  conditions  for  us  to 

perform;  for  faith,  repentance,  and   obedience, 

are  not  conditions  on  our  part,  butChrift's;  and 

that  he  repented,  believed,  and  obeyed   for  us. 

icth.  That  fandlification  is  not  a  proper  evidence 

of  juftification  ♦, 

though  fome  fuppofe,  with  Dr.  Crifp,  that  the  ele6l  were  juftw 
S<rd  at  the  time  of  Chrift's  death. 

♦  Moftieim*8  Ecclef.  Hill.  vol.  iv.  p.  33.  Clark's  Livei, 
p.  142.  Urfinus*  Body  of  Divinity,  p.  620,  Spiritual  Mag.  vol. 
ii.  p.  171.  Crifp*8  Sermonsyvol.  i.  p.  24,  19,  136,  143,  282, 
298,  330.  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  155.  Saltmarfli  of  Free  Grace,  p.  92. 
,  Eaton's  Honey-comb,  p.  446.  Town's  Aflertionj,  p.  96.  Dif- 
play  of  God's  fpecial  Grace,  p.  102, 

It 
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It  is  not  extraordinary  that,  while  all  the  dif- 
ferent doftrines  of  the  church  were  deftined  to 
undergo  fo  fevere  an  examination,  fome  of  the 
opinions  of  Arius  and  the  other  opponents  of  the 
catholic  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  fliould  be  revived. 
The  firft  of  the  reformers  who  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion  was  John  Qampa* 
nus,  who,  before  the  confeffion  of  Augfbprg  was 
prefented,  began  to  publifh  his  opinions  *.  Aboyt 
the  fame  period  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanifli  pbyfi* 
cian,  appeared  on  the  fame  fide,  and  with  much 
vehemence  oppofed  the  orthodox  belief.     Servetus 
was  born  at  Villa  Nueva,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arni- 
gon,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  fettled  at 
Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
mild  and  liberal  prelate  of  that  fee,  and  there  ap- 
plied himfelf  fucccfsfully  to  the  praftice  of  his 
profcflion.     The  enthufiafm  of  reformation,  how- 
ever, invaded  his  tranquillity  in  this  fituation,  and 
he  was  engaged  by  fome  means  or  other  to  enter 
into  a  controverfy  with  Calvin,   in  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  defeated,  fincc 
he  declared  in  ^,  confidential  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  that  *'  if  Servetus  (hould  ever  fall  into  \ds 
hands,  he  fliould  never  go  out  of  them  alive  f," 
In  1553   Servetus  printed   his  moft  famous  work 
entitled  Chriftianifmi  Reftitutio.     The  book  was 
not  publiflied  in  France,  but  printed  fecretly  with* 

♦  Form cy,  vol.  11.  Cent.  16.  Art  2l» 
f  Cal.  ad  Farcl.  EpIIl. 

out 
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t  the  author's  name,  and  conveyed  out  of  the 
tigdom  I  but  the  difciples  of  Calvin,  by  his  infti- 
tion  as  is  fuppofed,  condefcehded  to  the  mcancft 
ts  to  excite  the  inquificion  againfl:  him,  and  iC 
i!5  in  confequence  of  a  cofrefpondence  with  one 

them  at  Geneva,  that  Servetus  was  feized  and 
iprifoned  by  the  inquifition.  Here  however 
:  experienced  that  an  eftablifliment,  which  even 
ofcffcs  perfecution,  is  milder  in  its  refentmcnts 
an  a  fectary.      He  was  fuifered  clandeftinely 

efc^pe,  and  only  burnt  in  effigy.  In  attempt- 
g  to  pdSs  into  Italy  over  the  lake  of  Geneva 
:  was  arreftcd  by  his  old  enemy  Calvin  *.  In 
)ntempt  of  every  principle  which  fliould  have 
iftinguiflied  the  reformed  church,  this  deteftable 
igot  determined  to  deftroy  his  innocent  and 
larned,  though,  perhaps,  miftaken  opponent.  By 
domeftic  of  Calvin's,  either  (ufficient  of  a  hy- 
ocrite  or  enough  of  a  fanatic  for  his  purpofe,  ail 
xufation  of  blafphemy  was  preferred  againft  him 
cfore  the  council,  and  he  was  committed  to  the 
ameson  the  27th  of  Odlober,  1553,  as  an  obfti- 
ate  heretic,  by  the  very  perfons  who  had  them- 
:Ives  efcaped,  and  were  n6w  contending  againft 
le  unlawfulnefs  of  perfecution  f. 

*  Concerniilg  the  intereft  of  Calvm  m  tliii  affair,  fee  a  tradt 
1  the  fubjed  hj  the  late  Dr.  Beafoo.    H. 
t  Mofli.Ccntt  16. 

The 
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The  opinions  of  Servetus  fcetti  to  have  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Sabellianifm  than  either  to 
thofe  of  Arius  or  the  modern  Socinians.  He  held 
that  Chrift  might  properly  be  called  the  God,  (incc 
the  eternal  fpirit  of  the  Godhead  \Vas  united  to  the 
man  Chrift  Jefiis.  He  held  alfo  that  another  por- 
tion of  the  fame  fpirit  was  difFufed  through  all 
nature,  and  direfted  thecourfe  of 'things,  and  ac- 
tuated the  minds  of  men  agreeably  to  the  counfcls 
and  defigns  of  the  Father.  He  alfo  rejeded  the 
ufe  of  infant  baptifm. 

The  origin  of  Socinianifm  rippears  to  have  been 
fome  years  precedent  to  the  appearance  of  thofe 
perfons  from  whom  the  fedl  has  derived  its  name. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  the  reformation  there 
were  among  the  Anabaptifts,  and  other  fefts  of  re- 
formers, feveral  perfons  who  rejeded  or  who 
doubted  of  the  doctrine  cf  the  Trinity  as  profeffed 
at  that  period.  The  opinions  which  were  che- 
riflied  by  thefe  perfons  were  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts ;  and 
oppofition  from  a  foreign  enemy  is  generally  pro- 
dudlive  of  union  in  the  party  which  is  oppofed. 
To  avoid  the  evils  which  they  might  experience 
in  Germany  or  Italy,  numbers  of  them  retired 
into  Poland,  which,  either  from  its  remotenefs,  or 
from  the  laxity  of  the  government,  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  a  more  fecure  retreat.  When  arrived  at  the 
land  of  freedom,  they  found  themfelves  involved 
3  '^ 
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the  utmofl:  perplexity  of  doArines.     Some  had 
ibraced  the  Arian  fyftcm;  fome  the  dodlrines 
Paul  of  Samofata ;  and  fome  of  them,  opinions 
lich  till  then  probably  never  had  an  exiftence. 
bout  the  fame  period,  a  fociety  was  formed  in 
c  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  which  confifted  of 
>out  forty  men  of  letters,  who   held  regular 
remblies,in  which  they  difcufTcd  all  the  points  of 
ligion,   and  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the 
rinity,  with  the  utmoft  freedom.     The  fociety 
>wever  being  difcovered,  the  members  were  dif* 
rrfed  different  ways,  and  feveral  of  them  fuffered 
Y  the  hand  of  the  executioner  *. 
One  of  the  moft  eminent  of  this  fociety,  Lalius 
xinus  or  Sozzini,  efcaped  into  Poland  in  155 1, 
id  by  bis  influence  the  jarring  opinions  of  the 
nitarian  fedaries  began  to  afliime  the  appearance 
f  a  regular  fyftcm.     His  vifits  to  Poland  were  in- 
eed  but  (hort  ^  but  what  he  left  undone  was  per- 
rded  by  his  difciples.     Under  the  proteftion  of 
o.  Sienienius,  palatine  of  Podolia,  who  built  pur« 
ofcly  for  their  ufe  the  city  of  Racow  in  the  diftrift 
f  Sendomir,  the  Unitarians  of  Poland  almoft  af- 
jmed  the  confeqUence  of  an  cftabliftied  religion  ; 
nd  in  the  year  1574  they  publilhed  a  fummary 
f  their  principles,  under  the  title  of  the  Catechifm 
r  Confeflion  of  the  Unitarians  f. 

♦  Formey,  Cent,  16.  Art.  i6# 
f  Mofh.  Cent.  16. 
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The  abilities  of  Fauftus  Socihus^  who  profefled 
to  deduce  bis  religious  fyftetn  from  the  papers  of 
his  uncle  Laslius^  imparted  frefli  vigour  to  the  fo^ 
cicty.  He  new- modelled  the  articles  of  their 
faith.  The  ancient  catechifm,  which  was  no 
more  than  a  rude  and  incoherent  iketch^  was  alter-i 
ed  and  improved  by  Socinus  and  the  other  unita- 
rian doflors^  and  was  publiflied  under  the  title  of 
the  Catechifm  of  Racow.  In  this  ftation  they  en- 
joyed an  undifturbed  feries  of  profperity  for  feveral 
years,  tili^  in  the  beginning  of  the  fucceeding  ceo* 
turyi  fome  Socinian  ftudents  at  Racow  were  fo  im^ 
prudent  as  in  a  paroxyfm  of  enthuiiafm  to  break 
in  pieces  a  crucifix  with  ftones.  Such  an  aft  of 
violence  excited  the  attention  of  the  fenate  of  Po^ 
land,  who  caufed  their  academy  to  be  levelled  to 
the  ground,  their  church  to  be  (hut  up,  and  their 
printing- preffes  to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  from  that 
period,  the  caufe  of  Socinianifm  has  fenfibly  de- 
clined in  that  part  of  Europe,  where  it  lirft  af- 
fumed  an  afpedl  of  profperity.  From  Poland,  the 
Socinian  dodrines  made  their  way  into  Tranfyl- 
vania  about  1563,  and  were  chiefly  indebted  for 
their  fuccefs  to  the  addrefs  and  induftry  of  George 
Blandratus,  phyfician  to  Sigifmund  the  reigning 
prince.  The  Socinian  faith  was  embraced  by  thfl 
prince,  and  by  many  of  the  principal  nobility ;  and 
though  the  Balori,  who  were  afterwards  chofcn 
dukes   of  Tranfylvania,  were  by  no  means  weil 

affeded 
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afiefted  to  th«  unitarian  caufe ;  yet  the  fe&  had 
acquired  fo  deep  a  root,  that  it  has  never  been  en<* 
tirely  eradicated  from  that  province  *• 

The  followers  of  Sodnus  aflerted,  ift.  That 
all  our  knowledge  of  divinity  muft  be  derived 
from  the  Scriptures^  but  that  our  natural  reafoa 
is  the  proper  interpreter  of  them.  2dly#  They 
allowed  confiderable  latitude  in  the  accommodation 
of  Scripture  to  human  reafon^  afierting  that  greac 
allowances  nduft  be  made  for  the  ftrong  figurative 
language  and  oriental  idioms  with  which  thefe 
writings  abound.  3dly,  They  denied  the  plenary 
infpiration  of  the  facred  writers,  and  infinuaied 
that  miftakes  had  crept  into  their  writings.  4thly» 
Having  proceeded  thus  far,  they  endeavoured  to 
firip  revealed  religion  of  every  circumftance  not 
clearly  intelligible  by  human  reafon.  With  re» 
^dt  therefore  to  the  grand  point  on  which  they 
differed  from  other  Chriftians;  they  altogether 
denied  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  or  equality  with'  the 
Father,  but  admitted  him  to  have  been  an  extra* 
ordinary  perfon  miraculoufly  produced,  and  com-^ 
miffioned  as  a  divine  teacher,  in  whom  the  pro* 
phecies  relating  to  the  Mefliah  were  completely 
though  not  literally  fulfilled.  They  admitted  alfo 
the  whole  hiftory  of  theafcenfion  and  glorification 
c^  Chrift  in  its  literal  acceptation.  5thly.  They 
licld  the  phraie  Holy  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghofl,  to 

t  Mofti.  Cent.  16. 
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be  merely  a  figurative  ihode  of  expreflion  to  de- 
note the  pbwer  or  energy  of  GocJ  ♦. 

Though  thefc  are  the  general  outlines  of  the 
doftrines  profcfifed  by  the  followers  of  Socinus, 
yet  this  fetSl  was  fubdivided  into  fereral  parties, 
who  differed  materially  from  each  other  with  tt» 
fpeSi  to  certain  articles  of  faith«  The  Budneians 
are  faid  to  have  denied  the  rnirftcul6u5  conception 
of  Jcfus  Chrift.  The  Farvortfams  oh  thi  i!on* 
trary  aflcrted,  that  he  had  been  ttigeWdertd  or  prtK 
duced  out  of  nothing  before  the  creation  of  the 
t^orld.  And  the  Stancarians  allowed  the  media* 
tortal  charafter  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  the  others 
fccm  t©  have  defied  -f-. 

Some  fefks  were  di(lingui(hed  in  this  age  mettly 
by  carrying  their  abhorrence  of  the^popifli  errors 
further  than  their  great  leaders,  Luther  and  Cal* 
vin ;   fuch   were   the  followers  of  Zuinglius,  of 
whom  refpeftful  mention  has  been  already  made. 
Schwenkfeldt,  a  Silefian  knight,  and  his  difciples 
inverted  thephrafe  "  This  ismybody/'andinfiftcd 
upon  its  being  tranflated   and  underdood "  Mjr 
body  is  this/'  that  is,  fuch  as  this  bread,  which  'is 
broken  and  confumed ;    a  true  and   real  food, 
which  nourifhes,  fatisfies,  and  delights  the  foul. 
^'  My  blood  is  This,**  that  is,  itseffeds  are  fuchas 
thofe  of  the  wine,  which  ftrengthens  and  rcfreflies 
the  heart.  He  alfo  entertained  very  "high  notions  of 

*  Modi.  Cent.  16.        f  lb. 
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the  exalted  nature  of  Chriftj  and  infilled  on  the 
neceffity  of  divine  illumination.  The  Energici 
held  that  the  eucharift  was  no  other  than  the  energy 
or  virtue  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  Brownifts  in  England  differed  only  frodii 
the  eftaJblifhed  Church  in  refpeft  to  church  govern- 
ment^ which  they  aflerted  ought  to  be  democrat!* 
cal.  The  Illuminati  in  France  and  Spain  feem 
only  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  their  monkifli ' 
devotion,  and  belief  th^t  the  wtiole  of' religion 
confifted  in  prayer  wl^^  contemplatipn. . ,  The 
Familjfts^or  family  of  love,  in  HoUan4»«on£dered 
the  difpenTation  by  Chnft  as  ^mperfe£t*,^  und  ex* 
pe6ted  a  fuller  revelation  to  be  made  to  themfelves. 
The  Amfdoffians  and  Ofiandrians  contended  that 
fiilvstion  was  wrought  .fayt  faith  raione,  and  hSt  by 
good  works ;  while  the:  Mblimfls  and  Synergifts 
were  of  opinion  that  the  will  of  iQsn  co*dpefated 
with  the  grace  of  God  in  effeding  his  eternal  hap^ 
pineli. 
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srXTEBNtH  CrWTUTIT. 

MuhtpGcatiim  §/Smfs-^C9ntr§virfitlTbeo6gy-~'£Mtbir.^ 
Refmrmiim  in  Pbib/fby^^ftrnms  mufTytb$  Brmhi'- 

THEiQTemioflofprintihg  pnodaced  tltogr- 
ther  a  new  sert  in  literature  %  and  fucb  was 
die  rapid inultiplication/of  books  afterthat  perio(^ 
that  merely  to  fpecify  the  authors  in  the  depart- 
mencs  of  theology  and  facred  criticifm  would^iv 
each  century,  require  a  feparate  volume.  It  ts  at* 
ceflary  therefore  tor  confine  our  views  within  a  very 
limited  compafs,  and  to  content  ourfctves  with 
a  brief  charadker  of  only  the  mod  eminent  z\> 
thors. 

From  the  complex  ion-  of  the  rmies,  and  from 
the  important  controvcrfics  which' were  agitated 
during  this  period,  it  wiH  be  evident  that  contro- 
verfial  theology  engaged  the  attention  of  by  6r 
ihe  greater  number,  and  the  mod  eminent  oftte 
authors  of  this  century^  The  works  both  of  Lu- 
8  ihcr 


tber  and  Calvin^  who  are  generally  confidered  as 
the  heads  of  the  reforniatian>  are  volutninous^  and 
replete  with  learnings  and  ftrpng  and  profound  ar- 
gument. But  the  moft  elegant  fbbdiarp  und  per« 
haps  the  moft  amiable  charaAer  among  the  rdop* 
ntten^  was  Philip  Mclandhon.  He  was  an  early 
convert  to  die  doftrines  of  Luther^  and  comimied 
his  fteady  friend  to  the  condufion  of  his  life.  The 
charafter  of  this  excellent  perfon  was  tin&ured 
Willi  a  degree  of  tioiidity  which  would  hare  tit* 
terly  tncapacitattd  him  for  a  leader  in  thefe  tumul'* 
tuous  ftenes;  butVis  extenfive  learniii^iiis<aodid 
and  impanial  fpir ir,  united  to  his  ctnrcSt  judg^ 
menCy  and  the  clafllcal  elegance  of  his  ftylcj  quali« 
fied  hun  for  the  part  of  an  ezcellenc  auxiliary. 
Theodore  B^  is  well  known  as  a  tranflator  and 
commentator  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. — For 
his  learning  and  abilities  he  was  defervedly  placed 
at  die  head  of  the  unirierfity  of  Qeneva  on  its  firft 
tftftitution^ 

TbMgh  not  publicly  conneAed  with  therefor- 
mersyor  openly  profeffing  their  doArines^  no  man 
m  diii  age  contributed  nrore^  indireftly,  to  die 
removal  of  error,  than  the  celebrated  Erafmus ; 
fince  there  was  fcarcely  an  opinion  or  praftice  of 
the  RomiOi  C?hurdi  afTailed  by  Lnther,  which  had 
nor  previouily  been  animadverted  on,  and  ridicuied 
l>y  this  acute  andfatirical  anthor  *.     Erafmus  was 


*  Rcbcrtfon's  Cfcallw  V,  t.  iL  p.  157, 
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the  illegiticnate  Ton  of  a  literary  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Gerard^  by  Margaret,  daughter  ta  a  phy  iician  at 
Gouda,  wliom  .her  relacioDs  would  not  permit  to 
marry  the  man  by  whom  (he  had  been  feduced. 
He  loft  both  father  and  mother  at  about  fourteeoi 
was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  a  iinging  boy  at  the 
cathedral  of  IJtrecht,  and  was  afterwards  ibrcedby 
his  guardians  to ,  bccoma  a  regular  canon  in  the 
monaftery  of  Stein»  tiear  Ghent.  He  was  or- 
(lainrd  a  pried  in  1492,  at  about  the  s^e  of  cwenty- 
^x,  and  wa$  invited  by  the .bilh.op  of  Cambray  to 
Itccomp^ny.  bim  to  Rome.  With  the  permif- 
iiotiofhis  fupcriots,  Eraimus  quitted  his  monaf- 
tery^  went  to  Paris  to.  complete  his  ftudies,  and 
softer  fev^ral  journies  into  Flanders^  England,  and 
Italy,  fettled  at  length  at  Bafil^  wber^ibe  continu- 
ed till  that  city  embraced  Zuinglianifm  in  1529. 
He  afterwards  lived  for  feme  time  in  Friburgb, 
whence  he  returned  to   Bafil,  where  he  died  in 

Literature  is  not  only  obj^d  to  EraCnus  for 
his  ow;i  admirable  compofitioijs,  but  for  the  re« 
vival  of  many  of  the  moll  valuable  of  the  ancient 
claflics  and  fathers  of  the  cj;iurch.  Few  fciences 
cfcaped  his  attention:  h&  wrote  opcafipn^Uy  on  di- 
vinity, philofophy,  motals,  rhetoric,  ^nd  grammar, 
and  tranflated  the  New  X^ftarncnt  into  L4tin,  and 
feveraj  of  the  Greek  fatlxcrs.     His  free  ftylc  of 

•  Du  Pip.  .   , 
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vricing  involved  him  in  fcvcr^l  controYcrfics ;  and 
the  Lu(heriins  and  the  Catbohcs  were  equally  ob- 
je<5ts  of  his  animadvcrfion*  His  Dialogues  4rc  the 
bed  known  of  all  his  writings,  and  will  be  ad* 
mired  as  a  work  of  genius  as  long  as  there  remains 
any  ta&e  for  the  wit  and  fpirit  of  Athens,  or  ;for 
the  language  and  eloquence  of  ajocient  Roose. 
He  lived  and  died  a  ttmid  reformer^  and  (I  hadaU 
moii:  laid)  aa  unworthy  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Next  in  order  to  Erafmus^  his  contemporary 
and  friend  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor 
of  £ng^nd>  may  properly  be  placed  among  the 
pstronsand  improvers  of  polite  literature.  .  More 
ftrongly  attadied  to  the  Romi&  faith  than  hi$ 
friend  Eraibius,  and  not  exempt  from  the  charge 
of  bigoted  cruelty,  this  eiccellent  fcholar  fell  a  vie* 
tim  to  the  fanguinary  refenrment  of  Henry  VIII* 
and  fufiered  death  upon  the  fcaffoldt  the  17  th  of  ^ 
June,  1535. 

Inferior  to  none  that  has  been  mentioned  either 
in  tafte  or  learning,  it  would  be  culpable  to  omit 
a  tribute  of  applaufe  to  the  elegant  and  clafllcal 
George  Buchanan.  As  an  hiftorian,  his  works 
will  not  only  be  reforted  to  by  all  who  are  defirous 
of  ufeful  information,  but  alfo  by  ihofe  who  wifli 
to  form  a  ftyle  upon  the  chafte  model  of  Roman 
elegance;  As  a  poet,  he  is  perhaps  the  firft  among 
the  modern  imitators  of  the  Latin  claflics.  As  the 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  is  intitled  to 
-r  • :  G  g  4  a  ftill 
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a  flill  nobler  diftin^ito  $  nor  will  the  feeble  apo* 
logiftsfora  weak  and  wicked  princefs  be  able  to 
fix  a  ilatider  on  his  reputation^  in  the  eyes  of  ins- 
partial  inquirers. 

John  Reuchlin/  a  German^  fometimes  known 
by  the  name  of  Capnio^  who  was  elevated^  for  bis 
literary  taleots»  from  a  very  obfcure  ftation,  to  the 
rank  of  a  nobleman  *»  Ludovicur  Vives,  of  Va- 
lencia in  Spain^  Jo.  Budeus>  John  Lipfius,  Poly- 
dore  Virgil^  and  the  incomparable  Scaliger  are 
alfo  deferring  of  much  applaufe,  as  zealous  and 
fuccefsful  promoters  of  ufefiil  learning. 

Pbilofophy  as  well  as  religion  underwent  a  re« 
formation  in  this  century,  by  the  publication  of  the 
fytlems  of  Nicholas  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe. 
Thefe  bold  invaders  of  ancient  prgudice  had 
fcarcely  lefs  to  encounter  than  Luther^  in  the  eila*^ 
blilhment  of  the  truths 

The  labours  of  the  Stephens^s  will  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  by  every  admirer  of  ancient 
literature 

*  He  may  perhaps  be  coofidcred  at  the  reri^  of  Hebrew 

learning. 
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THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


,  C  H  A  P.    I. 

•SIfERAL   STATE   OF  THE    CHURCH    XM    THIS 

CENTURY. 

Statitf  Europe  wtthrefpeSf  f$  Rtligion'^P^pis/nmCliment 
FIJI,  io  CUmint  XLr-Luhurs  rf  tbi  JiJuitt-^DifpuUs 
itiwiin  ibediffiennt  Orders  ef  Menks^^Efferts  to  reduce 
the  Proiejlants  within  the  Pak  of  the  Chureh-^-^nferetKe 
ef  Charity^  isfc. — Perfecution  in  Aufiria^  f^c.—JVetr  i4 
Germany '^Majacre  of  Falteline —  Fauiois,  —  Franc e^^ 
Rtvoeation  of  the  Edi&  of  Nant^-^En^mnd^^Gunpowder 
Piot— Civil  IFar-^Scotland—Irifi  Mqffacro^Protefiant 
Churches  in  America-^  Revolution  in  Engtand^^Schemee 
for  an  Union  of  CburcheS'^Change  of  ReUgion  in  German 
Proteftants. 

INthchiftoryofihc  preceding  century  we  have 
fcen  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  Church,  which  had 
been  the  work  ofages,  and  created  from  the  fpoils  of 
both  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  men,  in  the 
(ourfeof  a  few  years  difmembered,  and  indeed  (hak^ 

en 
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en  almoft  to  its  foundations.  The  firft  objeft  there- 
fore»  which  attrads  our  attention  in  this  century, 
is  the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  feveral  different  and  in- 
dependent churches,  raifcd  fucceffively  upon  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Rome^  under  the  genec|i\,^ad  com* 
prehenfiye  term  of  Proteftant  churche*. 

Under  two  great  clafles  the  majority  of  the 
Proteftants  of  £uropa  were  ^comprehended.  The 
(irft  alTumed  the  title  of  the  Lutheran  church,  io 
honour  of  its  great  founder,  the  tenets  of  which 
have  been  already  noticed ;  the  fecond  included 
a  number  of  fmall  fogieties,  differing  in  a  few  points 
of  dodrine,  and  was  termed  the  reformed  church. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  however, 
the  majority  of  the  reformed  churches  had  adopt- 
ed the  opinions  of  Calvin. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  lad  century,  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  were  embraced  in  feveral  parts  of 
Germany,   in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
They  had  penetrated  the  Upper  Hungary,  Trao- 
fylvania,  and  Poland,  apd  were  at  leaft  tolerated 
in  thofe  countries*     Calvinifm  became  the  efta- 
blifhcd  religion  of  all  the  Swifs  Proteftants,  as  well 
as  of  the  thirteen  United  Provinces,  who  had  re- 
volted from  their  Auftrian  matters,  and  who  now 
conftitute  the  Dutch  republic.     The  majority  of 
the  French  Proteftants  were  of  the  Calviniftic  per- 
fuafion ;   and  as  the  Lutherans  had  fettled  in  the 
upper,   the   difciplcs  of  Calvin  had  eftablifhed 
3  them- 
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themfclves  ia  the  lower  Hungary  *..  The  church 
of  Scotland  was  much  inclined  to  Calvinifm; 
while  England  and  Ireland  profcfTed  chat  qualified 
fyftctn  of  dofbrine  and  difcipline,  which  dill  con* 
tiaues  the  eftabiiQied  religion  of  thofe  kingdoms. 
The  authority  of  the  pope  dill  extended  over 
a  conflderable  pare  of  Europe,  and  though  fomC'- 
what  impairedi  dill  retained  a  fufEcient  portion  of 
vigour  and  liability.  Of  Clement  VIIL  and  Leo 
XI.  who  governed  the  Romifli  church  at  the  com- 
menccm<?nt  of  ibis  ccnturyr  li^^le  Qccurs  which  is 
worth  recording.  The  pontificate  of  the  latter 
laded  Qnly  tvrenty^fis;  days^  and  he  was  fucceeded 
on  the  i^th  of  May^  1605,  by  Camillas  Borghefe^ 
who  is  known  in  the  Papal  annals  under  the  name 
of  Paul  y*  Arrogance  and  ill- temper  were  the 
^idinguilhing  charaderidics  of  this  pontiff ;  and  he 
feemed  born  either  to  redore  the  loft  authority  of 
Rome^  or  to  annihilate  the  power  which  it  dill  re^ 
tained  in  the  different  coun  ries  of  Europe.  The 
imprudence  of  Paul  had  nearly  alienated  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice  from  the  Popilh  communion.  Th6 
difpute  originated  in  two  decrees,  which  the  fcnate 
of  Venice  hadetntfted  in  the  year  1605,  for  pre- 
venting the  unneceffary  erection  of  religious  houfes, 
and  for  prohibiting  the  fubjeds  of  the  republic 
from  alienating  their  property  for  the  ufe  of  religii 
ous  fraternities^  without  the  fandioa  of  the  fenate. 

*  DuI^o,CeQt.  16. 

About 
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About  the  fame  period  it  happened  that  two  ec< 
cleliaftics,  accufed  of  enormous  crimes,  were  im« 
prifoned  by  the  orders  of  the  fenate,  while  it  was 
an  eftablifhed  maxim  at  Rome,  that  ecclenaftical 
perfons  were  only  amenable  to  the  tribiraal  of  the 
church.  Againftthe  edifts  probtbidng  the  en- 
dowments of  religious  hotrfes»  the  pope  vehe- 
iviendy  protefted  foy  his  nuncio  at  Venicei  and  at  the 
fametime  demanded  that  the  prifoners  Ihould  be 
delivered  into  his  hands,  lo  be  tried  for  their  crimes 
by  ecclefiaftical  judges.  To  thefe  haughty  de- 
mands the  fenate  returned  a  negative,  and  the 
pope  laid  the  dominions  of  the  republic  under  an 
jnterdidt.  The  Jefuits,  and  the  other  ecclefiaAics 
who  prefumed  to  publi(h  the  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation againft  the  republic,  were  banifbed  the  ftate^ 
and  preparations  for  war  were  making  on  both 
iides,  when  an  accommodation  was  effefted  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry.  IV,  of  France.  The  pope, 
on  this  occafion,  relinquilhed  much  of  his  preten- 
fionfi.  The  prifoners  were  delivered  up  to  the 
French  ambaflador ;  and  on  the  other  hand»  all 
the  exiled  ecclcfiaftics  were  permitted  to  return  to 
Venice,  except  the  Jefuits,  againft  whom  the 
fenate  enaded  a  fcvcre  decree  *. 

Paul  V.  was  fuccceded  by  Gregory  XV.  a  mia 
of  a  milder  difpofitioni  and  in  1623,  Urban  VIIL 
of  the  Barberini  family,  afcended  the  papal  thrond 

•  Du  Pi*,  Ccnt.'i7. 

Urban 
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Urban  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  protcdor  of 
literature.    J^e  was  a  judicious  orator^  and  an  ele« 
ganc  poec»  but  an  inflexible  enemy  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty.    The  pontificate  of  Urban  was 
dillinguifhed  by  the  memorable  revolution  of  Por- 
tugal when  that  nation  liberated  themfelves  from 
tlie  yoke  of  Spain,  and^  in  the  year  1640,  placed 
John  duke  of  Braganza^  the  lawful  heir,  upon  the 
throne.    As  foon  as  the  hew  monarch  of  Portugal 
fuppofed  himfelf  firmly  eftabliOied  in  his  autho* 
xity,  he  difpatched  an  embaffy  to  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  requeuing  bis  fan&ion  and  confirmation* 
But,  added  to  his  own  defpotic  notions.  Urban 
was  in  (bme  degree  apprehenfive  of  the  Spanifli 
power  i,  he  was  therefore  deaf  to  tlie  entreaties  of 
the  fiippliant  monarch,  nor  could  he  ever  be  per- 
fuaded  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  lawful  fovereign. 
The  fucceflR>r  of  Urban,  Innocent  X.  was  equally 
inflexible,  nor  could  the  Portuguefe  obtain  a  Unc- 
tion fi-om  the  pope,,  till  the  conclulion  of  the  cen* 
tury,  when,  00  their  accommodation  with  Spain, 
the  reigning  pontiff  condefcended  to  approve  the 
Authority  of  the  Braganza  family,  and  to  confirm 
the  bifliops  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  vacant 
(eei,  but  had  hitheno  been  withheld  from  their 
epifcopal  fundions.    Innocent  X.   to  the  mod 
profound  ignorance  united  the  moft  (hamelefs  pro- 
fligacy, and  was  the  dupe  of  an  abandoned  woman, 
.  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  mod  in&mous  com** 
merce,  and  who,  to  complete  the  fcandal,  was  the 
widow  oT  his  brother** 

*  Moibelm, 

Datltv% 
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During  the  pontificate  of  Alcxamdcr  VI 1.  tbft 
fuccefTor  of  Innocent,  a  difpute  unhappily  tKUti^ 
menced  with  the  court  of  France^  which  is  faid  to 
have  originated  from  the  ill-treatment  of  the  French 
ambaffador  and  his  lady  by  the  pope^s  Corfican 
guards,  who  attacked  his  houfe^  and  committed 
feveral  afts  of  violence,  as  was  generally  fuppofed, 
at  the  iniligation  of  the-  nephews  of  Alexander* 
The  pope  was,  on  this  occafion*,  compelled  to 
yidd  to  the  fpirit  of  Lewis  XIV.  who,  notwith** 
(landing  his  pretended  zeal  for  the  cfaorcbj  could 
occafionally  make  it  bend  to  his  intereft.  Alex- 
ander was  compelled  to  fend  his  nephew  to  Paris, 
in  the  charadter  of  a  fuppliant ;  the  Cotlican  guards 
were  branded  with  infamy ;  and  a  pillar  was  ere&ed 
at  Rome,  in  memory  of  the  monarch's  triumph 
over  the  head  of  the  church^ 

The  reigns  of  the  two  Clements  IX.  and  X.  in 
1668  and  1669,  were  too  (hort  to  be  diftinguilhed 
by  any  remarkable  tranfadtions.  They  were  fuc- 
ccedcd  by  Innocent  Xf.  a  man  of  uncommon  abi- 
lii  les,  and  apparently  of  great  integrity.  This  pon* 
tiff  was  atfo  engaged  in  a  warm  difpute  with  Lewis 
XIV.  of  France,  the  fubjedt  of  which  was  the  right, 
which  is  termed  the  regale^  by  which  the  Fnendi 
monarch,  upon  the  death  of  a  bilhop,  claims  th6 
revenues  of  the  fee  till  a  new  biihop  be  elefted* 
Lewis  afferted  that  every  church  m  his  dominions 
was  fubjeft  to  the  I'egale,  while*  Innocent  pleaded 
for  their  exemption  from  what  he  confidered  aa 
ufurped  claim.    To  detcrmiu6  a  difpute  >^ich  had 

already 
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aktady  eiccnded  to  cbnfiderable  lengths,  the  kihg^ 
iniheyear  i69tt,  fisdlnioned  the  fafnous  convoca«> 
tidn  of  bi(hop5,  whlbh  met  at  Paris,  in  order  to  de- 
fine the  rights  of  the  GalJican  church.  In  this  df* 
fethbly  it  was  determined/  "  That  th?  power  of 
tht  pope  was*  merely  fpiritual,  and  did  not  at  all 
extend  to  teiinporaliues ;  that  a  general  council  was 
fiiperior  to  the  'pof>e  j  that  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  alfo  Hnaited  by  the  canons ;  and  that  his  deci- 
jftnsare  not  infallible  without  the  confentof the 
church*/*  Before  this  difpnte  Was  completely  ad- 
^liftcd,  a  fre(h  catrfe  of  debate  arofe  between  the  con-» 
tending  fotereigris,  cortcerfting  the  right  of  afylum, 
which  war  claimed" by  ambaffadors  while  they  re- 
flded  at  Rome,  This  right  of  afylum  proved  fre- 
quently t  fendluary  for  rapine  and  injuftice,  and  ex- 
tended much  further  than  the  immediate  refidencd 
of  the  ambalTador,  comprehending  a  confiderable 
extent  of  ground,  which  was  termed  a  quarter. 
This  (hameful  abufe  the  refolute  pontiff  was  deter- 
mined to  remedy,  but  without  violating  the  real 
privileges  or  a£tual  refidcnce  of  the  ambajQTadors, 
To  the  new  regulations,  however,  the  marquis  de 
Lavardin  refufed,  in  the  name  of  Lewis,  to  fubmit^ 
while  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were  eafily  pre- 
vailed on  to  relinquifh  fo  pernicious  and  Co  ufelefs  - 
a  privilege.  In  this  ftate  matters  continued  till  thd 
death  of  Innocent.  His  immediate  fucceflbrs, 
Alexander  VIII.  and  Innocent  XII,  maintained  the 

•  Formej-,  vol.ii.  p.  i6u 
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(ame  pretenltons.  Timc»  however,  which  gene* 
rally  meliorates  the  perverfe  difpofitions  of  meOi 
produced  ac  length  a  fufpeofioa  of  the  coateft.  Oa 
the  one  hand^  the  right  of  afjrlum  was  fupprcflU 
with  the  confent  of  the  king  i  and  on  the  other,  the 
regale  was  admitted  with  fome  modifications,  and 
the  propofitions  refpefling  the  ri^ts  of  the  Galli* 
can  churchy  we're  fofcened  and  explained  in  private 
letters  addrefled  to  the  pontlfil  Innocent  XIL  who 
fucceeded  to  the  papal  chair  in  1691,  was  a  man  ^f 
uncommon  merit,  and,  like  his  pitdeceflbr  of  the 
fame  name^  (Irenuouily  bent  his  mind  to  the  re* 
form  of  every  abufe  in  his  power.  The  poatiff 
whofe  reign  concluded  this  century,  was  Clement 
XL  His  learning  and  liberality  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  church,  which  he  defired  to  govern 
with  juftice  and  moderation. 

Whatever  was  laudable  in  the  zeal  of  the  Ro* 
mi(h  church  during  the  courfe  of  this  century, 
mufl  be  confined  to  the  labours  of  the  Jefuits  io 
China^  Japanj  and  other  Indian  nations.  If  the  ac- 
count of  their  converfions  be  not  magnified,  they 
had  at  one  period  obtained  a  confiderable  footing 
in  tho(e  countries.  In  the  year  1692,  the  emperor 
of  China  publiflied  a  remarkable  edid,  by  which 
he  declared  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was  in  no 
re(pe6t  detrimental  to  the  intcrefts  of  the  monarch, 
as  its  enemies  pretended,  and  permitted  to  his  Tub- 
jefts  an  uncontrolled  licence  to  embrace  the  Gof- 
peL    In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  l^me  emperor 

ordered 
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ordered  a  magnificent  church  to  be  built  for  the  Je* 
fuits,  within  the  preclnfts  of  the  imperial  palace* 

This  filtering  profpedt  was  foon  overcaft ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  change  muft  principally 
be  attributed  to  the  ill  conduft  of  the  miflionaries 
tbemfelves.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  bear 
with  moderation  the  fevere  trial  of  profperity.  In* 
ftead  of  aAing  as  became  the  humble  preachers  of 
a  religion,  the  bads  of  which  is  temperance  and 
felf-deoialt  thejefuits  imitated  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  nobles^  or  even  of  monarchs  themfelves ;  and 
accuftomed  at  home  to  take  an  a&ive  p$irt  in  the 
politics  of  the  nations  where  they  were  ftationed^ 
their  imprudent  interference  with  a  government 
uncommonly   defpotic  probably  contributed  to 
that  diminution  of  influence  which  they  foon  ex- 
perienced.   The  down&ll  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
in  Japan  was  attended  with  dill  more  fatal  confe- 
quences ;  a  fevere  perfecution  was  excited  in  the 
ye^  i6i5»  againft  the  miflionaries  and  profeflbrs  of 
that  religion.    The  Jefqits  and  their  difciples^  by 
tbf  fortitude  with  which  they  fuffered  the  moil  ex* 
c  nictating  torments,  expiated  in  fome  degree  the 
errors  which  they  had  committed  in  the  courfe  of 
their  niiniftry.  The  perfecution  is  generally  afcribed 
to  the  villainy  and  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  who  pcr- 
fuaded  the  emperor  of  Japan  that  the  defign  of  the 
Jefuits  was  to  overturn  his  government ;  and  to 
this  caufe  are  attributed  the  peculiar  privileges  which 
are  allowed  to  the  dates  of  Holland,  who  are  the 
Vol.  II,  H  h  only 
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owly  Chriftian  power  now  permitted  to  trade  in 
that  country- 

The  conduft  of  the  Jcfuits  iti  thcfe  miffions  has 
not  efcapcd  cenfure  in  other  rcfpeds.  It  was  af- 
fcrted  by  the  Dominicans  and  other  adverfaries  of 
that  enterpriling  order,  that  they  extended  their 
ideas  of  toleration  to  a  culpable  extreme^  and  per« 
mitted  the  unnatural  union  of  the  abfurdkies  of  pa- 
ganifm  with  the  religion  of  the  gofpe).  A  long  con* 
teft  was  fupported  upon  this  fubjeft  by  the  two 
contend iilg  orders ;  and  fucceffive  popes,  as  their 
intereft  or  Caprice  diftated,  approved  or  con- 
demned the  lenity  which  the  Jefuits  had  (hewn  to 
the  Chinefe  ftiperftitions. 

"    This  was  not  the  only  controtrerfy  which  exifted 
between  the  Dominicans  and  the  order  of  Jefus.  A 
tedious  difpute  on  the  indeterminable  queftions  of 
grace  and  free- will  was  carried  on  for  fome  years 
with  Sufficient  acrimony  on  both  fides.     The  Do- 
minicans, indeed,  during  this  century,  waged  the 
war  of  words  with  confiderable  vehemence,  and 
with  different  adverfaries.     The  nonfenfical  de- 
bate with  the  Francifcans  concerning  the  in>macu- 
late  conception  was  revived,  principally  in  Spain* 
The  controverfies  with  the  Janfenift  and  Molinift 
heretics  are  refcrved  for  another  chapter. 

While  the  catholics  were  anxioufly  employed  ia 
the  propagation  of  their  faith  among  pagan  nations,  > 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  the  great  objeft  of  re- 
calling within  the  pale  of  the  church  thofe  whoin 

(be 
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ceding  century  had  feparated  frdtii  it*  Td 
\y  every  means,  kwful  and  unlawful,  was 
ed.  Amicable  conferences  were  held  at 
It  periods,  but  all  vdrh  i6e  fame  fuccefs. 
ere  held  at  Ratifbon,  in  1601^  one  at  Dour-* 
n  i6t2,  and  one  at  Neuboqrg,  in  1615. 
;  mod  famous  was  that  which  was  called  the 
snce  of  Charity,  and  which  was  h^ld  at 
,  in  Polilh  Pruffia,  in  1645,  ^J  order  of 
auSj  king  of  Poland.  This  conference  was 
rd  to  efFeft  a  complete  union  between  the 
1,  Lutheran,  and  reformed  churches ;  but  fo 
nfuperable  impediments  were  found,  that 
inent  perfons  who  affifted  at  the  conference 
^  completely  difiatisfied  with  the  vain  at- 
• 

lappily  for  the  peace  of  Europe^  the  mif- 
zeal  of  the  catholic  party  condefcended  to 
^  other  means,  as  inconfiftent  with  the  fpiric  , 
lianity,  as  charity  and  perfuafion  wcreagree- 
ir*  The  bigotry  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
ifidered  as  a  proper  inftrument  for  the  exe- 
of  thefe  unjuftifiable  defigns,  and  Germany 
:c  more  deftined  to  be  the  feat  of  a  religious 
Violent  pcrfeeUiions  were  excited  in  the 
m  dominions,  whence  all  thofc  of  the  re-' 
religion,  who  had  thd  good  forrtune  to  efcape 

• 

nl  or  the  flames,  were  completely  expelled; 
>hemian  psoteftants  aded  with  more  fpiritj 

*  Fotmcyi  Morticimj  &t. 
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but  with  equdly  ill  fuccefs.  The  kingdom  of  Bo- 
lietnia  had  been  poflefled  peaceably  by  the  lineal 
defcendancs  of  Ferdinand^  the  brother  and  fucceflbr 
of  Charles  V.  till  the  latter  years  of  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in  conjuno 
.tion  with  Hungary.  It  has  been  already  dated  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  Paflau,  liberty  of  confcience  was 
extended  to  all  the  proteftants  of  Germany  without 
exception,  but  at  that  period  the  term  was  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  apply  to  thofe  who  adhered  to  the 
confeflion  of  Augfburg.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  therefore,  the  catholics  began  to  infill  that 
thofe  of  the  Calviniftic  perfuaiion  were  not  included 
in  the  treaty ;  they  carcflcd  the  old  protcftants,  and  in 
panicular  the  boufe  of  Saxony,  between  whom  and 
the  Palatinate  fome  feeds  of  jealoufy  were  fuppofed 
to  exift.  The  Calviniftic  princes  and  ftates  on  the 
other  hand,  who  faw  more  clearly  than  the  Luthe- 
rans the  deep  dcfigns  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
apprehended  rightly  that  they  were  only  the  firft  of 
the  proteftants  who  were  deftined  to  the  llaughter,. 
formed  amongft  themfelves  a  league  which  they 
termed  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  catholic  league,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the  profeffed 
rival  of  the  eleftor  palatine. 

In  this  ftate  of  things  the  impatience  of  the  Bo- 
hemians, who  felt  in  fome  inftances  their  religions 
liberties  invaded,  accelerated  a  crifis,  which  by  pru- 
dent counfels  might  at  lead  have  been  deferred. 

Previous 
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Previous  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Matthias^ 
fotne  popular  tumults  had  broken  out  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  immediately  upon  his  deceafe,  in  i6i8> 
they  declSired  bi$  nephew  Ferdinand  (who  alfo  fuc* 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire)  unwonhy  of  the  crown^ 
and  proceeded  to  eled  Frederic^  the  ele&or  pala* 
tine,  king  of  Bohemia.  Supported  only  by  a  di* 
vided  and  incondant  people,  and  by  £iit];ild&  allies^ 
this  young  prince,  allured  by  the  fplendour  of  a 
crown,  too  faaftily  accodied.  to  the  rafli  propofal. 
The  £r(l  events  of  the  war.  afforded  ^  £ivourable 
pro^3ie£t;  but  he  was  foon  deferted  by  the  prince 
of  TranTyiv^tnia,  who  had  with  apparent  eamelt- 
nefs  embarked  in  his  caufe^  and  the  daftardly  and 
worthlefs  James  I.  of  England  was  too  timid  and 
too  felfiCh  to  afford  af&ftance  to  his  unfortunate 
fon- in-law.  In  the  fatal  battle  of  Prague,  Frederic 
not  only  lod  his  new  acquifitions,  but  even  his  he- 
reditary dominions.  Ferdinand  recovered  Bohe* 
mia^  Moravia,  and  Silefia.  The  duke  ofBavaria 
fucceedcd  to  the  Palatinate,  and  the  eledoral  dig- 
nity ;  and  the  eledtor  of  Saxony,  who  had  conde* 
fccnded  in  this  war  to  become  an  inftrument  of  the 
popifli  fa&ion,  received  for  his  reward  Lufatia,  as 
aficfofthe  kingdom  of  Bohemia*.  The  unfortu*  , 
nate  prince  was  reduced  to  the  (late  of  a  fugitive 
»  and  a  fiippliant  at  foreign  courts ;  the  protedants  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and   Hungary  t>  were  plun- 

♦  Puffendorf  *8  Introdu6l. 

t  In  1671,3  partial  pcrfecution  was  again  excited  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  remaining  protcilants  were  quite  extirpated. 
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dered  of  their  property 5  aod  baiiifiimcDt  was  the 
fmalleft  of  perfonal  evils  to  which  the  wfetched 
fufferere  were  expofed,^ 

The  edift  of  reilitution,  iflued  by'-thrf  emperor^ 
whicb  enjoined  the  proteftants  throughmic  the  em- 
pire to  tieilore  impliciciy  to  the  church  ail  the  pro- 
perty of  which  it  had  been  depr^vedfincc  the  treaty 
of  Paflair,  juftly  planned  the  reformed  princes  and 
ilates;  and  a  league  was  formed  in  1629,  at  the 
head  of  which  appeared  the  celebrated  Gpftavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  iSweden.  This  accomplithed 
general  (boti  reftdred  the  affairs  of  the  proteftants ; 
and  completely  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  Lei pfic.  In  the  year  16321 
Guftavus  loft,  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
though  his  armywas  viftorious.  He  had  hbwevcr 
laid  fuch  a  foundation  of  power  and  unanimity 
previous  to  his  death,  that  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
teftants fuiFered  lefs  from  this  irreparable  lofs  than 
might  haveijeen  expedcd.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with  various  fucccfs  for  a  feries  of  years',  and  at 
length,  in  1648,  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
•Weftphalia,  which  cftablifl^ed  the  protcftant  reli- 
gion in  phofe  flates  of  Germany  where  it  is  no^v 
profeflfed,  ^nd  dcfiqccj'  the  power  of  the  emperor 
find  other  members  of  the  Germ;jinic  body  *. 

During  this  unhappy  period  Germany  was  not 
the  only  couptry  which  experienced  the  miferiesof 
religious  contefts.     In  the  fmall  province cfValte- 

line, 
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line,  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  the  reformarion 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs ;  and  noexpedieat 
prcfented  itfdf  to  the  Romifli  clergy  fo  Jikely  to 
reduce  this  canton  under  the  fpiritual  dominion  of 
the  pope,  as  that  of  inviting  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  then  in  polFcffion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to 
jiflume  the  temporal  authority.  In  the  attainEhent 
of  this  objeft  a  raoft  dreadful  maflacre  of  the  pfo- 
teftants  was  perpetrated  \  upwards  of  five  hundred 
perfons  fuffered  in  this  fmall  territory,'  and  all  the 
flores  of  cruelty  were  exhaufted  in  the  invention 
of  tortures.  The  mouths  of  fomo  we're  filled  with 
gunpowder,  which  was  immediately  exploded;  in* 
fants  were  murdered  at  their  mothers*  breads ;  and 
fo  complete  was  the  flaughtcr,  that  the  proteftant 
religion  was  for  ever  extirpated  *. 

The  unfortunate  Vaudoi§  had  been  the  viflims 
of  perfecution  during  every  religious  war  from  the 
thirteenth  century.     In  1655,  they  were  compelled 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  emigrate,  in  the  mid  ft  of 
a  fevere  winter,  from  their  native  country,  and  their 
lands  were  afligned  to  the  Irilh  foldiefs  ihat  had 
been  banifhcd  by  Cromwell.     Before  tlic  unarmed 
multitudehowevcr  had  time  to  retreat,  the  ii:h  man 
tyrant  let  loofe  upon  them  the   *'  do^s  of  war,*' 
and  numbers  were  butchered  in  every  form  of  cru- 
elty.    The  capricious  monarch  in  three  years  re- 
voked his   edift,  and  permitted  the  remnant  to 
return  -f. 

*  Formcy.  . -j-  Ibid. 
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It  is  wclTknbwn  that  in  the  year  16 10,  the  cele- 
brated Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  with  innume- 
rable  blemifhes  was  certainly  poflefled  of  a  great 
mind,  fell  a  vidtim  to  the  fanaticifm  of  a  ruffian 
named  Ravaillac,  who  ftabbed  him  in  his  coach,  as 
he  pafled  along  the  ftreet  amidft  the.  acclamations 
of  his  people.  During  the  feeble  minority  of  his  fon 
Lewis  XIII.  the  catholic  party  gained  the  afceh- 
dancy ;  and  during  the  corrupt  adminiflrations  of 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  the  Hugonots  were  uni- 
formly opprefled.  They  were  fucceffivcly  deprived 
of  all  the  ftrong  places  which  they  held ;  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Rochelle  by  famine  in  1628,  in  the  (iege  of 
which  above  two-thirds  of  the  citizens  periflied, 
after  lapguifhing  without  bread  for  thirteen  weeks^ 
proved  the  termination  of  their  power.      In  a 
word,. the /<^fr^</  and   irrrjccabU  edift  of  Nant2; 
was  at  length  revoked  by  the  impolitic  perfidy  of 
Lewis  XIV.  the  protcftant  churches  were  deftroyed 
throughout  the  kingdom  j   the  foldiery  committed 
the  moft  fcandalous  excefles ;  and,  after  the  lofs  of 
innumerable  lives,  fifty  thoufand  of  the  moft  valu- 
able and  induftrious  citizens  of  France  were  forced 
into  exile  *. 

In  England  the  efforts  of  the  catholic  party  ucrc 
lefs  fuccefsful,  though  not  lefs  ftrenuous.  They 
had  to  contend  with  a  wife  and  vvell-compaucd 
eftablifliment,  and  with  a  high-fpirited  and  power- 
ful people.     As  therefore  open  force  and  perfe- 
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cudon  could  not  be  employed,  artifice  and  con* 
fpiracy  were  the  only  engines  which  could  bfc 
ti^ielded  for  the  eltirpatioii  of  proteftantifm.  The 
iliuftridus  Elizabeth  was  fucceeded  in  1602  by 
James  1.  the  fon  of  the  unfortunate  Maty  queen 
of  Scots,  who,  for  het  attachment  to  popety  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  her  licentious  condudt,  waTi 
expfcUed  the  kingdom  by  her  cxiafptrated  fubjefts, 
and  was  afterwards  beheaded  in  England.  Borfa 
of  a  pbpith  mother,  but  educated  by  rigid  Calvin- 
iftis,  thehb^es  of  all  parties  weVc  eleVated  on  thfc  ^c- 
ceflion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England ;  but  tVe 
Papifts  and  Calvinifts  w6re  equally  difappointed, 
and  James  appeared  a  ftrenUous  fupporter  of  the 
EngHBi  hierarchy.  In  this  defperate  ftate  of  things 
the  only  projedt  that  prefented  itfelf  to  the  bigots 
of  the  catholic  party,  was  the  removal  of  a  prince 
and  a  nobility  who  appeared  fo  unfavourably  dtf- 
pofcd  to  the  re-eftablithment  of  their  tenets.  From 
the  period  of  his  coronation,  indeed,  it  is  faid  that 
defigns  had  been  formed  for  depofing  James,  and 
altering  the  fucceffion  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
Romilh  religion  might  become  once  more  predo- 
minant :  but,  by  the  unanimity  of  the  people,  thefe 
defigns  were  difconcerted  ♦•  Depreffed  but  not 
difarmed,  the  papifts,  in  theyear  1605, determined 
by  one  bold  ftroke  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  theit 
loft  authority ;  and  this  was  no  lefs  than  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  the  king,   prince  of  Wales,  and  the 

*  Sec  Rapin*8  Hift,  of  Engl.  vol.  9.  8vo  ed.    Puffcndorf,  &c. 
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whole  parliament,  by  fprio^ng  a  mine  under  the 
houfc  where  they  were  affembled. .   The  vaults 
which  were  under  the  houfes  of  parliament  were 
hired  by  fome  of  the  leaders  of  the  popi(h  party; 
an  imtpenfe  quantUy  of  gunpowder  was  cautioufly 
depofited,  and  a  perfonofthenameof  QuyFawkes 
cheerfully  devoted  himfelf  asthe  inftrument  ofdc- 
ftrudtion.    The  tendernefs  or  friendlhip  of  fomc 
of  the  party  to   an  individual  difconcerted  the 
fchemc.     An  anonymous  letter   difcovered  the 
whole  proceedings  to  the  lord  Mounteagle ;  the 
vaults  were  fearchcd,  the  powder  was  found,  with 
ihp  deyoted  bigot^  >yhQ  waited  with  a  lanthprn  and 
candle,  to  fet  fire  to  the  train  which  in  a  few  hours 
was  toconfign  himfelf,  along  with  the  enemies  of 
his  faith,  to  the  judgment  of  eternity. 

The  troubles  which  fuccceded  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  when  religious  difputes  were  unaccount- 
ably  blended  with  civil  contentions,  fufBciently  re- 
venged the  catholics  upon  the  church  of  England. 
When  the  papal  authority  was  abolifhed  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  abufes  of 
the  Romifli  hierarchy  led  the  mifguided  zeal  of 
many    well-difpofed  perfons   to    condemn   every 
eftabliftinient  which  retained  the  reniotefl:  refem- 
blance  to  that  form  of  ecclcfiaftical  government. 
The  Brownifts,  a  confideral)le  fe(fl,  openly  avowed 
thefe  fentiments  in  the  preceding  century  ;  and  a.i 
the  beginning  of  this  the  principles  of  CalvinifiTi, 
and  their  ideas  of  church  government,  had  be^:^ 
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propagated  with  great  rapidity  in  England  as  weU 
as  in  Scotland.     The  iinhappy  difputes  which  took 
place  between  Charles  and  his  parli^^oient  concern- 
ing the  right  of  raiting  money  on  the  people^ 
proved  the  fignal  for  the  fefUries  to  exclaim  loudly 
for  a  change  in  the  goyernn^ent  of  the  church. 
The  trifling  and  pedantic  attention  of  Laud  ard^- 
]>i(hop  of  Canterbury  *  to  petty  forms  and   un- 
meaning ceremonies,  lent  a  femblance  of  probabi- 
lity  TO  the  popular  clamour  which  was  eicci^ed  coa« 
ceming  the  king's  intention  of  introducing  popery  i 
and  his  marriage  with  a  popifb  princefs,  Henrietta 
of  France,  increafed  the  fufpicion.    When  there- 
fore the  parliament  proved  vidlprious  over  the 
monarchy  even  thofe  who    had   been  previoufly 
well  aife&ed  to  the  church  blended  in  the  fame 
condemnation  both  Charles  and  his  religion,  and 
patiently  fubmitted  to  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng- 
lifti  hierarchy^     The  corrupt  views  of  the  ufurpcr 
prom  well  ^    who  aflumed   the  government  under 
the  title  of  Proteftor,  led  him  to  difcountenance 
every  power  but  that  of  the  military,  which  might 
endeavour  to   eftablifli    itfelf  in  the  (late.     The 
tenets  of  the  independent  party  were  warmly  em- 
braced by  Cromwell;  and  the  ecclcfiaftical  ftate  of 
jpngland  was  foon  divided  amongft  a  number  of 
|difcordant  churches,   who  vied  with  each  other  in 
pxtravagance  and  fanaticifm.     The  reltoration   of 
Charles  II.  re-eftabliflied  the  form  of  church  go- 

f  Sec  Macaulay's  HiH.  of  England. 
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vcrntnent,  which  had  been  overthrown  at  the  dtath 
of  his  father ;  but  a  liberal  toleration  was  ftill  per- 
mitted to  all  diflenters  who  chole  peaceably  toftib- 
mit  to  the  civil  governnacrit. 

The  church  in  Scotland  ondfcrwcnt  a  fimilar  re- 
volution. Indeed  that  kingdom  was  firft  excited 
to  arms  by  the  inclination  of  the  monarch  to  im- 
pofe  upon  it  epifcopal  authority.  Duritig  the  com-r 
monwealth,  the  prefbyterian  form  was  ^ftabliihed 
in  Scotland  ;  and  on  tlie  return  of  Charles  H.  the 
kingdom  was  Completely  fubjeftcd  to  the  epifcopal 
form  of  government. 

The  Catholics  were  not  tame  Ipefilators  trf"  thcfe 
tranfadliofts  ;  and  as  Ireland  was  the  otily  part  of 
the  Britifh  dominions,  which  feemed  to  promife 
liny  degree  of  fuccefs  to  their  machinations,  a  num- 
ber of  Jefuit  miflionaries  were  difpatched  thither, 
as  foon  as  the  conteft  between  Charles  and  his  par- 
liament rendered  the  crifis  favourable  to  their  de- 
figns.     The  artful  minifters  of  perfecution  were  not 
unfuccefsfiil   in   reviving   the   ancient  prejudices 
of  the  Irifh.     A  dreadful  rebellion  and  maflacre 
was  excited  throughout  the  kingdom.     In  a.few 
months  upwards  of  ;zoo,coo  were  facrificcd.     The 
province  of  Ulfter,  which  was  principally  inhabited 
by  Prottilants,  was  entirely  dcpopula:ed    by  the 
lofs  c!   140,000  of  its  inhabicanis.     The  torture^ 
emplcycd  on  the  occafion  would  furpafs  all  credi  — 
bility,  were  they  not  ariefted  by  the  mod  aurhenii-  c 
tcflimonies.     New-born  infants  were  committed  c:^  t 
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4ihc  flames^  and  forne  even  ripped  alive  out  of  their 
moihers'  wombs  and  burnt ;  nxany  expired  upon 
tenter^hooka  in  lingering  toroients ;  aiid  other^ 
invchiions  of  cruelty  too  fhocking  to  be  named 
were  publicly  exhibited  for  the  fport  of  the  rab» 
ble  *.  The  army  of  Cromwell  reduced  the  whole 
kingdom  within  the  fpace  of  one  year  (1648),  and 
gave  to  the  papal  authority  a  blow,  which  in  that 
ifland  it  has  never  been  able  to  recover. 

Among  the  circumftances  favourable  to  the  pro* 
teftant  religion,  which  refulted  from  the  troubles 
in  England,  was  the  colonization  of  feveral  large 
diftrifts  of  North  America.  As  the  different  fides 
were  predominant^  fuch  of  the  opprefled  party  as 
were  peaceably  difpofed  emigrated  at  different 
times  to  that  didant  continent,  and  planted  a  num- 
ber  of  proteftant  churches,  which  have  almoft  uni- 
formly to  the  prefcnt  time  perfevered  in  the  fyftems 
of  their  anceftors. 

The  death  pf  Charles  II.  once  more  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  catholic  party  in  the  Britifh  domi- 
nions ;  James  II.  an  inflexible  bigot,   left  no  ftna- 
tagem  unpraftifed  for  the  introduction  of  popery. 
On  this  occafion  the  utility  and  excellence  of  the 
Engliih  hierarchy  was  felt  and  admitted  by  all.    A 
fallacious  proclamation  was  iffued  by  James,  under 
the  pretence  of  extending  toleration  ;  but  its  true 
objeA  was  to  place  all  the  offices  of  truft  in  the 
hands  of  papifts.     The  proteflant  dilTenters  were 

,  ♦  Sec  Sir  John  Temple's  Hift.  of  tbc  Irifh  Rebellion. 

univerfally 
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untverfally  ithpofed  upon  by  this  fpccious  pretence? 
but  the  temperate  (kgacity  of  the  bilhops  juftly  ap- 
prehended the  intended  confequences ;  they  ftrenu-* 
oufly  contended  and  petitioned  againft  the  procla- 
mation ;  they  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  proteftants 
throughout  the  kingdom*  The  bigoted  James 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  in  the  year  1688,  and 
bis  fon-in  law,  William  pritoce  of  Orange,  was 
eledled  by  the  free  voice  of  the  people,  and  both  ' 
the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  was  placed 
upon  a  better  and  more  liberal  foundation  *• 

Agreeably  to  the  general  petition  of  the  Scottifli 
nation,  the  pre(byterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment was  eftabliflied  in  that  country  by  William 
III.  and  the  fame  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
act  which  efieded  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
in  1766. 

Some  faint  hopes  were  entertained  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  while  the  famous  Cyrillus  Lu- 
car  was  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  of  a  union 
between  that  and  the  reformed  churches  of  Europe^ 
But  this  eminent  patriarch  being  feized  and  ftran- 
gled  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jefuirs,  thefe  hopes 
were  prefently  difiipated-j^.     Several  well-meant 
efforts  were  alfo  made  to  unite  under  one  form  of 
worfhip  all  the  proteftant  churches.     The  molt 
remafkable  of  the  conferences  which  were  held  or^ 
this  fubjeft  was  that  at  Leiplic  in   1631.     Sevcra.3 

*  Sec  Aclicrly's  Britannic  Conftftution. 
f  Formcy,  Cent,  1 7.  art.  7, 
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of  the  proteflant  princes  and  mod  eminent  proted- 
ant  divines  affifted  at  this  conference,  but  without 
any  fuccefs. 

A  few  changes  took  place  in  the  religion  of  cer» 
tain  dates  of  Germany  towards  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
notice.  In  the  landgravate  of  Heffe,  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinifts,  had  hitherto  min- 
gled in  one  communion ;  (bme  differences,  however^ 
ariiing  between  the  divines,  the  Landgrave  Mau- 
rice publicly  profefied  the  reformed  r<eligion  ;  and 
in  1605  it  was  introduced  into  the  univerfityof 
Warburg,  and  became  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  ftate:  In  i6i4alfo,  John  Sigifmund  eleftor  of 
Brandenburg  renounced  the  Lutheran,  and  em- 
braced the  reformed  religion*  The  tenets  of  Cal* 
vinifm  were  however  not  admitted  by  the  cleftor 
in  their  full  extent ;  thbfe  in  particular,  which  re- 
lated to  predeftination  and  divine  grace,  he  utterly 
rejcded  •. 

*  Formcyi  Mofhcim,  &«« 
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Few  Alterations  in  the  ejiablijhed  DoSirines  of  the  Remifi 
Church — New  Societies  and  Orders — Congregation  and 
Seminary  for  propagating  the  Faith'^ViJitatiou  of  the 
Blejfed  Virgin^^Virgins  of  Love^ — Fathers  of  the  Oratory 
^Priefts  of  Mffionsr^ Abbey  of  La  Tnfppe^Doarims  / 
Protefiattts-^lfUtheranS'-r-^lvittt/li'^Ckureh  offygieffid* 

AT  a  period  when  the  Romifli  church  was  in- 
volved in  contefts  which  deftroyed  its  claim 
to  univerfality,  and  almoft  endangered  its  very  ex- 
iftence,  there  was  fcarcely  leifure  to  attempt  either 
improvement  or  alteration  in  the  eftabliflied  doc- 
trines or  ceremonies  of  th^  church.  Fanaticifm  is, 
however,  an  aftive  principle,  and  where  it  cannot 
exert  itfelf  in  great  undertakings,  it  will  frequently 
apply  with  folicitude  to  lefler  objeds.  Where  it 
cannot  inftitute  a  religion,  it  will  found  a  con- 
vent; if  it  dares  not  extend  its  facrilegious  hand  to 
touch  the  effentials  of  an  eftabliflied  form  of  wor- 
(hip,  it  will  condefcend  to.  the  reformation  of  the 
monkifli  habit,  or  add  a  new  penance  to  the  tedi- 
ous ritual  of  the  monaftery. 

Several 
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Several  new  focieties  and  orders,  were  inftituted 
in  this  century  9  but  the  moft  laudable  of  all  was 
that  which  was  formed  by  Gregory  XV,  in  1622, 
and  termed  "  The  Congregation  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Faith/'  It  confifts  of  thirteen  cardinals, 
two  priefts,  one  monk,  and  a  fecretary.  Its  pof- 
feffions  were  greatly  augmented  by  Urban  VIII. 
and  by  the  liberality  of  innumerable  donors.  Un^ 
der  the  patronage  of  this  fociety,  an  incredible 
number  of  /niflionaries  have  been  appointed  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  books  of  various  defcriptions 
are  publifhed  at  its  expence,  and  feminaries  are 
fupported  for  the  education  of  miffionaries,  as  well 
as  for  «the  inftrudion  of  pagan  youths,  who"^  are 
fent  to  ftudy  at  Rome. 

To  this  famous  eftablifhment  another  was  added, 
in  1627^  by  Urban  VIII.  under  the  denomination 
of  •*  The  College  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith  i* 
and  this  fei^iinary  is  entirely  appropriated  to  the 
cducatipn  of  miffionaries  to  be  fent  among  diftant 
nations.  The  munificence  and  piety  of  a  Spanifh 
nobleman,  John  Baptift  Viles,  furnifhed  this  in- 
flitucron  with. an  ample  fupport,  by  bequeathing 
to  it  his  whole  pofledions,  and  his  houfe^  a  npblt 
and  beautiful  ftrufture,  for  the  immediate  ufe  of 
the  college.  It  is  under  the  government  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
A  fimilar  feminary  was  inftituted  at  Paris  in  166  j*. 

Not  lefs  commendable,  cither  in  the  motives  or 

*  Monieim. 
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in  the  objeds,  was  the  fociety  which  was  inflituted 
in  1 6 10,  by  St.  Francis  of  Sales^  under  the  un* 
couth  name  of  "  The  Vifitation  of  the  Blefled 
Virgin/'  The  peculiar  office  of  this  congregation 
is  the  relief  and  fupport  of  the  (ick  poor.  L.oui& 
the  Fat,  a  lady  of  diftindlion,  formed  a  fociety  of 
"  Virgins  of  Love/'  or  **  Daughters  of  Charity,** 
fcr  the  fame  purpofc*. 

The  misfortune  of  all  charitable  inftitutions  is, 
that  the  felfifli  conduft  of  thofe  who  are  entruftcd 
with  the  management  feldom  permits  them  to  an- 
fwer  the  intentions  of  the  founders.  But  however 
the  focieties  which  we  have  juft  enumerated  may 
defer ve  commendation >  the  increafe  o^  monkery, 
that  is,  of  indolence,  of  pretended  celibacy,  and 
all  the  vices  which  they  bring  along  with  them, 
can  never  excite  approbation.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory  of  the  Holy  Jefus  originated  in  1 613,  with 
cardinal  Bcrule-f-;  and  in  1632,  **  the  Priefts  of 
Miffions*'  were  formed  into  a  regular  order,  with 
the  profefled  view  both  of  fuperintending  the  fc- 
minaries  for  miHionaries,  and  alfo  occafionally  io« 
ftrufting  the  pcafiintry  in  the  Chriftian  religion. 

But  the  moft  Angular  and  moft  famous  order  is 
that  of  the  reformed  Bernardins,  whofe  inftitution 
may  be  attributed  to  Bouthelier  de  Rand,  after- 

*  Formey. 
,  +  Thcfc  monks  do  not  rcllnqlufh  their  poflcfSoni  on  enteriog 
into  the  order,  but  arc  excluded  from  taking  any  ecclcfiafiical 
bcncHces.    Mofh. 

wards 
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wards  abbot  of  La  Trappe.  This  cxtra.ordinaty 
pcrfpn  was  eminent,  almoft  from  his  infancy,  for 
his  uncommon  attainments ;  and  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  he  publiflied  an  edition  of 
Anacreon,  with  learned  annotations.  The  early 
part  of  his  life,  it  is  faid,  was  tindured  with  li- 
ccntioufnefs  j  and  his  converfion  is  attributed  to 
the  following  accident.  Among  other  profligate 
connections,  he  had  one  with  a  young  lady  of  un* 
common  beauty,  whom  he  paffionately  loved. 
After  a  fix  weeks  abfence  in  the  country,  he  re- 
turned one  evening,  and  entering  by  a  back  ftair, 
proceeded  direftly  to  the  lady^s  apartment,  with- 
out having^he  patience  to  inquire  concerning  her 
health,  or  fituation.  On  entering  the  chamber  he 
found  it  illuminated  with  tapers,  and  hting  with 
black*  On  his  approaching  the  bed,  he  beheld 
hb  miftrefs  in  her  (hroud,  dead  of  the  fmaIi-pox> 
—all  her  beauty  extinguilhed  by  the  ravages  of 
that  fatal  diftcmper.  From  that  moment  be  re* 
tired  to  the  gloomy  folitude  of  La  Trappe,  and 
{pent  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  life  in  the  moft 
auftere  piety.  The  monks  of  La  Trappe  arc 
aihong  the  moft  rigid  of  the  Romifli  orders*. 

Few  alterations  took  place  either  in  the  creed  or 
ceremonies  of  the  eftabliflied  proteftant  churches, 
in  this  century.    At  different  affemblies  and  fynods 
tbcir  do&rines  were  accurately  afccrtained  and  de- 
fined.    It  may,  therefore,  not  be  improper  in  this 

♦  Moflicim. 
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place  to  exhibit  a  (hort  fketch  of  thefe  difiereoc 
fyftems,  in  addition  to  what  was  dated  concerniog 
ihcm  in  the  hiftory  of  the  preceding  century* 

The  proteftant  churches  in  general  agreed  m 
rejecting  the  RomiQi  do<3:rines  relating  to  the 
pope's  fupremacy,  the  traditions  of  the  church, 
tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  penance,  auricular 
confeffion,  image  worlhip,  invocation  of  faintSi 
mafles  for  the  dead,  monadic  vows,  and  the  ad- 
mitting more  facraments  in  the  church  than  two. 

The  leadingdodlrines  of  the  Lutheran  church 
are  as  follow : 

I.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  only  Iburce 
whence  we  are  to  draw  our  religious  fentimentSi 
whether  they  relate  to  faith  or  pradice. 

II.  That  judification  is  the  effeft  of  hXxh^  ex- 
clufive  of  good  works,  and  that  faith  ought  to  pro- 
duce good  works,  purely  in  obedience  to  God,  and 
not  in  order  to  our  judification. 

III.  That  no  man  is  able  to  make  fatisBidioo 
for  his  fins. 

The  Lutheran  church  is  ftridly  epifcopal  in  two 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  Denmark  and  Sweden  only; 
in  other  parts  the  fupreme  rulers  of  the  church  arc 
termed  Superintendants. 

The  didinguiOiing  tenets  of  the  Calvinists 
are  comprehended  in  five  articles. 

I.  That  God  has  chofen  a  certain  number  in 
Chrid  to  everlading  glory,  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  according  to  his  immutable  purpofe, 

and 
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and  of  his  free  grace  and  love,  without  the  lead 
forefight  of  faith,  good  works>  or  any  conditions 
performed  by  the  creature :  and  that  the  reft  of 
mankind  he  was  pleafed  to  pafs  by,  and  ordain 
them  to  diflionour  and  wrath  for  their  fins,  to  the 
praife  of  his  vindiftive  juftice,' 

II.  That  Jefus  Chrift,  by  his  death  and  fuffcr- 
ings,  made  an  atonement  only  for  the  fins  of  the 
cleft. 

III.  That  mankind  are  totally  depraved  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fall ;  and  by  virtue  of  Adam's  be« 
ing  their  public  head,  the  guilt  of  his  fin  was  im- 
puted, and  a  corrupt  nature  conveyed  to  all  his 
pofterity;  from  which  proceed  all  aftual  tranf- 
greffions :  and  that  by  fin  we  are  made  fubjeft  to 
death,  and  all  miferies,  temporal^  fpiritual,  and 
eternal. 

IV.  That  all  whom  God  has  pfedeftinated  to 
life  he  is  pleafed,  in  his  appointed  time,  efiedually 
to  call  by  his  word  and  fpirit,  out  of  that  ftate  of 
fin  and  de^th,  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to 
grace  and  falvation  by  Jefus  Chrift. 

V.  That  thofe  whom  God  has  efFeftually  called 
and  fanftified  by  his  fpirit,  (hall  never  finally  fall 
from  a  ftate  of  grace*. 

The 

*  Mo(heim'«  Ecclef.  Hift.  toL  iiu  p*  3  $2.  vol.  iv.  p.  70.  Cal< 
Tia's  loftitutions,  pi  1 27.  AiTembly't  Confeflion  of  Faith,  p.  3  ^, 
36,  48,  49,  67.  Charnock's  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  J353,  1354. 
Twiffc'g  Works,  p.  220.  Dr.  Edwards's  Veritas  Redux,  p.  56, 
89^  91,  92,  319,  320,  321,  3^8,  384,  390,  450.      Edwards  on 
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The  cftabliftied  Calvinifts  adopt  the  prcfby tcriaa 
form  of  government ;  but  many  focieties,  fuch  as 
the  independents,  anabaptifts,  &c.  who  generally 
profefs  the  Calviniftic  doArmes,  have  a  form  and 
difcipline  peculiar  to  themfclvcs. 

The  great  objeft  of  the  Engli(h  reformers  was 
to  retain  the  body  and  conftitution  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  only  difc^jrding  fuch  tenets  and  fupcr- 
ftitions  as  had  been  introduced  by  mere  human 
authority,  fubfcquent  to  the  apofto^ic  times.  It 
retains,  therefore,  the  primitive  form  of  church  , 
government,  as  nearly  as  can  be  coUeded  from 
the  hiftory  of  the  early  ages,  namely,  that  by 
bifbops,  priefls,  and  deacons.  It  allows  of  other 
o&ces  in  the  church,  fuch  as  metropolitans  and 
archdeacons,  for  the  purpofe  of  order  and  regula- 
tion ;  but  the  above  are  the  only  orders  which  it 
confiders  as  facred  or  apoftolical. 

The  firll:  principle  which  this  church  aflumes  as 
the  groundwork  of  its  doftrines  and  tenets,  is,  that 
no  article  of  faith  (hall  be  believed  by  any  man, 
or  thought  neceffarj^  to  falvation,  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  thofe  panonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  of  whofe  authority  there  never 
was  any  doubt  in  the  church. 

Ildly.  It  dates  the  dodrine  of  a  divine  Trinit)^ 
pxifting  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  a?  a  fcriptura  ^ 
doiflrine;   and  alfo  adopts  all  the  other  articles  o:^ 

Original  Sin,  p.  13,  4^,  356,  366.     Broughton'a  HiftoriaJ  Li- 
brary, voLi.  p.  1 9 J. 

faiti:^ 
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faith  which  are  fet  forth  in  the  Athanafian,  the 
Niccne,  and  the  Apoftles*  creeds. 

IIIdl)r.  It  agrees  with  the  Calvinifts  in  admitting 
the  doftrine  of  original  fin,  or  that  original  corrup* 
tion  which  is  attached  to  the  nature  of  man  by  the 
tranfgrefljon  of  our  firft  parents.  It  alfo  affert^s  the 
juflification  of  man  through  the  atonement  and 
merits  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

IVthly.  The  efficacy  and  virtue  of  the  divine 
grace  (which  is  commonly  termed  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghcft)  in  influencing  the 
wills  and  afTedions  of  mankind;  and  directing  them 
to  the  performance  of  works  of  faith  and  righte- 
oufnefs^  is  (Irongly  contended  for  in  the  anicles  of 
this  chijrch. 

Vthly.  It  treats  of  the  very  difficult  and  obfcurc 
qucftions  relating  to  predcftination  and  clediioni 
with  a  becoming  moderation,  and  reftrifls  the  h,^ 
vour  and  niercy  of  God  to  no  particular  fociety  of 
believers. 

Vlthly.  With  refpeft  to  the  facraments,  it  ad- 
mits  of  only  two,  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper, 
and  confiders  them  merely  as  outward  and  vifiblc 
figns  of  an  inward  and  fpi ritual  grace,  which  is 
the  confequence  and  efFed  of  faith. 

In  other  rcfpefts  the  church  of  England  agrees 
-with  the  great  body  of  proteftants  in  rejedting  the 
^omifh  fupcrftjtions,  as  enumerated  above. 
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SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY, 
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yanfenifts — ^ietijis — Cartefian$  or  Cocceiansr^Sublafj/iri'' 
ans  and  SupralapfafianS'-^Armnians^-^Pittt/ls — yaah 
Behmeri'^  Puritans'^  Independents-^  SeeierS'^RanierS'^ 
Fifth  Menarchy  Men-'^^aken-^Sabbatarians-r-Hattem* 
i/ls-^Muggletonigns^  ifc. 

% 

THE  fefk  which  attrafted  the  moft  general  at* 
tention  during  the  courfe  of  this  century  was 
phat  of  the  Janfenifts,  the  founder  of  which  was 
Cornelius  Janfen,  originally  profeflTor  of  divinity 
in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  and  after\yards  bifhop 
of  Yprcs,  in  Flanders.     This  eminent  and  learned 
perfon  became  early  attached  to  the  writings  of 
St.  Augufiin,  and  had  imbibed  all  that  father*s 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  human  liberty 
^nd  divine  grace.     The  chief  labour  of  his  life 
was  exhaufted  on  the  digefting  of  thefe  opinions 
into  a  regular  treat ife,  which,   ih  honour  of  his 
mafter,  he  entitled  Auguftinqs.     He  left  the  wpr 
complete  at  his  death,  in  1638,  and  fubmijttcd  it  ^ 
by  his  laft  will,  to  the  holy  fee.     The  publica.— 
^ion  might  poffibly  have  paffed  with  little  notice. 
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or,  at  the  moft,  like  many  other  fpcculatiODS, 
might  have  enjoyed  only  a  temporary  celebrity, 
had  not  the  imprudence  of  the  Jefuits,  who  were 
alarmed  by  an  imaginary  attack  upon  their  infal- 
libility, felefted  it  as  an  objeft  on  which  they 
might  difplay  their  unbounded  influence.  The 
famous  cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  favourably  dif- 
pofed  to  the  memory  of  its  author,  who  in  a  for- 
mer work  had  condemned  the  politics  of  France; 
^nd  uniting  therefore  with  the  Jefuits,  he  procured 
the  condemnation  of  the  work  of  Janfen  by  fuc- 
ceffive  bulls.  Perfecution  generally  produces  op- 
pofition,  and  perhaps  the  unpopularity  of  the  Je- 
fuits might  tend  confiderably  to  increafe  the  difci* 
pies  of  Janfen.  His  dodlrines  were  embraced  by 
a  confiderable  party  both  in  France  and  the  Ne^' 
therlands,  and  had  the  honour  to  rank  among 
their  defenders  James  Boonen  archbiOiop  of  Ma- 
lines,  Libertus  Fromond,  Anthony  Arnauld, 
Blaife  Pafcai,  Peter  Nicholas,  Pafquier  du  Quef- 
nel,  and  many  others  of  fcarcely  inferior  reputa- 
tion. The  utmoft  vigilance  of  the  church  could 
not  exclude  the  fpirit  of  Janfenifm  from  penetrat- 
ing the  convents  themfelves ;  but  none  was  fo 
diftinguilbed  as  the  female  convent  of  Port  Royal, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Thefe  nuns  ob- 
ferved  the  ftrid  rules  of  the  Ciftertians  5  the  vale  in 
which  the  convent  was  fituated  foon  became  the 
fp^rea^  of  the  Jaafenift  penitents,  and  a  number  of 

liitic 
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liidc  huts  were  prcfcntly  erefted  within  its  prc« 
cinds.  After  various  viciffitudes  of  perfecutioii, 
in  1 7091  the  nuns  refufing  to  fubfcribe  the  decla- 
ration of  Alexander  VII. ;  the  weak  and  intolerant 
Lewis  XIV.  ordered  the  whole  building  to  be  ut- 
terly demoliftied. 

-  The  principal  tenets  of  the  Janfenifts  arc  as 
follow:  ift.  That  there  are  divine  precepts,  which 
good  men,  notwithftanding  their  deiire  to  obferve 
tbem«  are,  nevdrthelefs,  abfolutely  unable  to  obey ; 
nor  has  God  given  them  that  meafure  of  grace 
which  is  eflentially  neceflfary  to  render  them  capa« 
ble  of  fuch  obedience.  2d.  That  no  perfon,  in 
this  corrupt  ftatc  of  nature,  can  refift  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  grace,  when  it  operates  upon  the 
mind.  3d.^That,  in  order  to  render  human  ac- 
'tions  meritorious,  it  is  not  requifite  that  they  be 
exempt  from  necejftty^  but  that  they  be  free  from 
confiraint.  4th.  That  the  Semi-pelagians  err 
greatly  in  maintaining  that  the  human  will  is  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  cither  receiving,  or  re- 
fitting the  aids  and  influences  of  preventing  grace. 
5th.  That  whoever  affirms,  that  Jefus  Chrift  made 
expiation,  by  his  fufFerings  and  death,  for  the  fins 
of  all  mankind,  is  a  Semi- pelagian*. 

The  fe verity  with  which  the  Quietifts  were 
treated  was  ftill  more  unpardonable  in  the  church 
of  Rome.     This  feft  was  indebted  fqr  its  origin, 

♦  Mofh,  Ecclcf.  Hift.  vol.  !>•  p.  373,  379. 

or 
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or  at  Icaft  its  revival*,  to  Michael  de  Molinos,  a 
Spanifti  prieft,  whp,  in  1675,  publiQied  a  treatife 
under  the  title  of  the  Spiritual  Guide,  in  which  he 
aflerted  that  the  perfedt  ftate  of  a  Chriftian  cOnfifts 
in  the  rcpofe  of  the  foul,  which  is  only  ta  be  ob- 
tained in  a  paflive  {late;  fo  that  he  has  no  will  or 
defire  th^t  i$  properly  his  own  ;  that  he  refigns 
himfelf  entirely  to  God  and  his  influence,  to  pro- 
duce in  him  whatever  he  pleafes»  By  this  the 
Chriftian  arrives  at  a  pure  love  of  God*,  exempt 
from  all  private  interefts ;  he  thinks  of  neither  re* 
wards  nor  punishments;  he  troubles  himfelf  nei* 
ther  about  his  falvation  nor  damnation;  on  the 
contrary,  he  beholds  all  objedts  with  a  perfcft  in- 
difference ;  and  in  this  ftate  he  cannot  fin,  he 
flands  in  no  need  of  any  exterior  divine  worlhip, 
and  whatever  he  does  is  in  itfelf  indifferent. 

True  policy  would  have  left  this  innocent  branch 
of  enthufiafm  to  have  been  quietly  embraced  by 
the  very  few  who  could  fufficiently  wean  them- 
felves  from  all  the  natural  propcnfitics,  to  conform 
to  fo  rigid  a  principle ;  but  no  confideration  of 
this  kind,  nor  even  the  friendfhip  of  Innocent  XL 
could  fave  the  unfortunate  prieft  from  perfecution. 
He  was  apprehended  in  1685;  his  doftrine  was 
condemned  in  fixty-cight  propofitions ;  he  was 
fentenced  to  a  public  penance,  and  to  perpetual 
confinement  in  the  prifon  of  the  Inquifition,  where 
be  died  in  1696,  full  of  years  and  of  forroxv.    The 

*  In  moft  of  their  tenets  the  Quictifts  exaAly  agreed  with 
fomc  oC  the  ancient  fedlariei.     Sec  alfo  this  Vol.  p.  212. 

»  perfecution 


perfecution  was  extended  to  all  the  difciples  of 
Molinos.  The  elegant  and  pious  Madame  Guyon 
was  perfecuted  and  driven  from  city  to  city^  and 
XDore  than  once  committed  to  prifon :  in  the  bene« 
Tolent  Fenelon  (he  found  an  advocate,  but  not 
even  his  credit  could  fupport  the  caufe.  * 

The  philofophy  of  Des  Cartes,  as  explained  and 
inculcated  by  John  Coccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
Leyden,  produced  in  this  century  a  controverfy 
and  a  itOi.  Coccius  reprefented  the  whole  hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftament  as  a  mirror,  which  held 
forth  an  accurate  view  of  the  tranfadions  and 
events  that  were  to  happen  in  the  church  under 
the  difpenfation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  maintained  that  by  £ir 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  prophecies  foretold 
Chrift's  miniftrv  and  mediation,  and  the  rifci  pro- 
grefs,  and  revolutions  of  the  church,  not  only 
under  the  figure  of  perfons  and  tranfaftions,  but 
in  a  literal  manner,  and  by  the  very  fenfe  of  the 
words  ufcd  in  thefe  prediftions;  and  laid  it  down 
as  a  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the 
words  and  phrafes  of  fcripture  are  to  be  underftood 
in  every  fenfc  of  which  they  are  fufceptiblc;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  they  fignify  in  effe<ft  ever^ 
thing  that  they  can  poffibly  fignify. 

The  refinements  of  Calvinifm  gained  an  afcer""^' 
dancy  in  moft  of  the  reformed  churches  durir"":^:^ 
this  age  of  fpeculation ;  but  the  love  of  difputatii 

♦  See  the  Life  of  Fenelon,  prefixed  to  a  fplendid  ediu'oi 
quarto  of  Hawkfworth's  Tdemachiu,  publifhcd  by  Kearfley. 
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would  not  permit  thcfe  minute  inquirie$  to  be  per- 
feftly  in  unifon  with  each  otlier.  Hence  arofe 
the  dillindlon  between  the  Sublapfarians  and  the 
Supralapfarians  :  the  former  aflerted  that  ^^  God 
bad  only  permitted  the  firft  man  to  fall  into  tran& 
grefiion^  without  abfolutely  pre- determining  his 
fall;"  while  the  latter  maintained  that  "  God  had 
decreed  from  all  eternity  the  tranfgreflion  of  Adam, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  our  firfl  parents  could  noc 
poflibly  avoid  this  fatal  event  *.*' 

The  bold  and  unexpeAed  attack  of  Arminius 
produced  between  the  jarring  parties  that  union 
which  probably  might  otherwife  have  been  far  dif* 
tanL  This  ardent  champion  for  the  free-will  of 
man,  who  had  been  the  difciple  of  Beza,  and  was 
latterly  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  attacked 
without  referve  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Cal* 
irinifts  concerning  predeftination  and  eledion, 
which  were  again  defended  with  fome  warmth  by 
Francis  Gomar,  one  of  his  colleagues*  The  death 
of  Arminius  did  not  bring  the  controverfy  to  a 
conclqfion ;  on  the  contrary,  after  many  attempts, 
by  the  moderate  party  amoi^  the  clergy  and  the 
magiflrates,  to  reftore  tranquillity,  the  only  expe- 
dient that  feemed  likely  to  terminate  the  difpute 
was  the  aflembling  of  a  general  fynod,  which  tnec 
at  Dortin  161 8.  At  this  aflfembly  a  number  of 
eminent  divines  attended  from  different  parts  of 
Germany,   Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland. 

^  Moiheim. 
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The  Arminians  were  declared  corrupters  of  true 
religion,    fchifmatics,    &c.     The    fupralapfafiaii 
doftors  were  defirous  of  impofing  their  tenets  oa 
the  fynod,   but  the  moderation  of  the  Britifh  di- 
vines prevented  their  eflablilhment*     As  ufual  in 
thofe  times  of  controverfy,  a  (harp  perfecution 
followed  the  decifion.     The  ftadtholder,    prince 
Maurice,    immediately  imprifoned  three  of  the 
magiftrates,  who  were  the  principal  fupporters  of 
the  Arminian  party ;  John  Olden  Bamevelt,  a  per- 
fon  highly  rcfpedable  both  from  his  age  and  the 
fervices  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  Hugo 
Grotius,  and  Rumbold  Hogerbeets.     Barnevelt 
loft  his  head  on  a  fcaffold,  and  the  other  two  were 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment  *;    from 
which  however  Grotius  afterwards  efcaped,  and 
took  refuge  in  France.     The  Arminians  were  ex- 
pelled from  all  their  employments.     Some  years 
afterwards,  the  brother  and  fucceflbr  of  Maurice, 
Frederic  Henry,   allowed  them  a  partial  tolera- 
tion'; and  Epifcopius  was  even  permitted  to  open 
a  feminary  at  Amfterdam,  which  from  time  to 
time  has  produced  excellent  fcholars.     They  have 
however  been  fince  expofed  to  occafional  pcrfccu- 
lions,  and  have  never  rifen  to  any  degree  of  im- 
portance as  a  fociety.     Their  principal  doftrines 
are  comprehended  in  five  articles,     ift.  That  the 
Deity  has  not  fixed  the  future  ftate  of  mankind^ 
by  an  abfolute  unconditional  decree ;   but  deter* 

*  Formcy,  Cent.  17.  art*  II. 

3  mined 
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mined  from  all  eternity,  to  bcftow  falvation  on 
thofe  Who  he  forcfaw  would  perfevcre  to  the  end 
in  their  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift ;  and  to  inflidi:  everlaft* 
ing  punifhments  on  thofe  who  (hould  continue 
in  their  unbelief,  and  refill  to  the  end  his  divine 
affiftance.  2d.  That  Jefus  Chrift,  by  his  fufferingj 
and  death,  made  an  atonement  for  the  (ins  of  aU 
mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in 
particular :  that  however,  none,  but  thofe  who  be- 
lieve in  hira,  can  be  partakers  of  this  divine  bene- 
fit. 3d.  That  mankind  are  not  totally  depraved, 
and  that  depravity  does  not  come  upfon  them  by 
virtue  of  Adam *s  being  their  public  head  ;  but  that 
mortality  and  natural  evil  only  are  the  direft  con- 
vfequences  of  his  fin  to  his  pofterity.  4th.  That 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  irrefiRible  grace  in  thef 
converfion  of  (inncrs.  5th.  That  thofe  who  arc 
united  to  Chrift  by  faith,  may  fall  from  their  faith, 
and  forfeit  finally  their  ftate  of  grace. 

The  learned  Spener  was  the  father  of  Pietifrti^ 
He  formed  focieties  at  Frankfort,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  what  he  efteemed  vital  religion  j  his  prin- 
ciples chiefly  confided  in  enforcing  the  auftere 
pra&ice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

One  of  the  moft  Angular  charafters  which  ap* 
peared  in  this  century  was  Jacob  Boehm  or  Beh- 
mcn,  aihoemakcr  at  Gorlicz,  who  indulged  him- 
felf  in  a  variety  of  fpeculations  on  the  moft  abftrufe 
and  intricate  fubjefts.  He  mingled  what  w^s 
termed  the  Roficrucian,  or  chemical  philofopby. 
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v/\\h  the  myfteries  of  religton.    His  firft  work  was 
entitled  Aurora,  or  the  riling  of  the  fun,  which 
being  cenfured  by  the  magiftrates^  he  remained 
filent  for  feven  years',  and  then  refuming  his  pen, 
in  the  courfe  of  about  five  years  publifhed  nearly 
twenty  volumes.     Amongft  other  abilrufe  doc* 
trines,  Behmen  taught  that  the  divine  grace  ope- 
rates by  the  fame  rules,  and  follows  the  fame  me- 
thods,  tHat  the  divine  providence  obferves  in  the 
natural  world ;   and  that  the  minds  of  men  are 
purged  ivom   their  vices  and  corruptions  in  the 
fame  manner  as  metals  are  purified  from  their 
drofs. 

The  name  of  Puritans  was  given,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  England,  to  thofc  perfons,  both  of  clergy 
and  laity,  who  difapproved  of  certain  rites  and, 
ceremonies  in  the  church,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  the 
furplice  and  other  garments,  which  their  averfion 
to  popery  induced  them  to  confider  evidently  in 
too  ferious  a  light.  Well  affeded,  however,  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  they  were  content  to 
remain  within  its  pale,  till  a  confiderable  body  of 
ihefe  difafFefted  members  were  drawn  off  in  1586 
by  the  preaching  of  Robert  Brown,  who  attacked 
the  hierarchy  itlelf ;  on  which  account  thcfe  fefta- 
ries  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  were  denominated 
^Brownifts,  as  was  remarked  in  the  hiftoryofthe 
preceding  century. 

With  the  doftrines  of  the  church  founded  by 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  a  confiderable  refpedt  for  its  dif- 

cipliac  was  alfo  imported  >  and  foon  after  the  fepa- 

ration 
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ration  of  the  Brownifts,  a  large  body  of  the  Puri-' 
tans  openly  teftified  their  approbation  of  the  form 
ind  conduft  of  the  prefby  terian  church. 

But  the  ardour  of  innovation  when  once  excited 
is  not  eafily  confined  within  moderate  limits ;  the 
Puritans  therefore  foon  divided  into  a  variety  of 
fedb/  To  a  confiderable  number  even  the  prelby- 
terian  form  of  government  did  not  appear  fufE- 
ciently  democratical ;  they  difcovered  that  the 
church  at  Corinth  had  an  entire  judicature  within 
itfelf  *;  and  upon  this  ground  they  deterniined  that 
every  particular  congregation  of  Chriftians  had  a 
complete  power  of  regulating  all  its  own  concerns, 
independent  of  biftiops,  fynods,  or  prefbyterics  j 
*ind  agreeably  to  thefe  principles,  they  afliimed  the 
name  of  Independents,  This  feft  dates  its  origin 
from  1616. 

The  Seekers  derive  their  narpe  from  their  main- 
taining, that  the  true  church,  miniftry,  fcripture, 
and  ordinances  were  loft,  for  which  they  werefeek- 
ing.  They  taught  that  the  fcriptures  were  uncer- 
tain i  that  prefent  miracles  were  necieffary  to  faith  ; 
that  our  miniftry  is  without  autliority  ;  and  our 
worlhip  and  ordinances  unneceflfary  or  vainf . 
The  Ranters,  who  arofe  about  tbe  fame  period, 
were  nearly  fimilar  in  all  their  opin  ions. 

The  Fifth-Monarchy- men  were  another  branch 
from  the  fame  ftock,  and  were  ffo  denominated 
from  maintaining  that  there  will    be  a  fifth  uni- 

*   I  Cor,  V,  12. 

t  •  Calaray's  Abridgment  of  Baxter's  H  Iftory,  vol.  i.  p.  i  lo* 

Vol.  II.  Kk  verfal 
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TcrTai  monarchy  under  the  perfonal  reign  of  king 
Jefua  upoa  eanh. .  la  coafequence  of  this  tenet, 
they  aimed  at  the  fubverfibn  of  all  human  govern- 
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The  fociety  of  Quakers  was  inftituted  about  the 
year  1650,  by  George  Fox,  a  Ihoemaker  of  Not- 
tingham. If  the  intemperate  zeal  of  this  itinerant 
preacher,  which  led  him  frequently  to  intrude  him* 
felf  into  other  religious  focieties,  and  to  declaim 
againft  their  abominations^  feemed  to  invite  fome 
chaftifement^  it  mud  be  confeiTcd,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  times  did  not  fufiet 
him  to  be  dilappointed.  He  was  ill-treated  by  all 
parti^ ;  and  even  Cromwell^  the  great  patron  of 
fedariesy  laboured  for  the  extinction  of  the  Quaken. 
After  the  Reftoration,  the  two  celebrated  converts^ 
William  Penn  and  Robert  Barclay,  gave  to  the 
Quaker  principles  the  form  of  a  regular  fyftcm. 
The  fociety  acquired  the  name  of  Quakers  from 
the  agitation  and  trembling  with  which  they  fpoke 
in  public;  but  the  appellation  of  Friends,  or 
Friends  of  Truth,  is  that  by  which  they  defire  to 
be  didinguifhed.  The  principal  points  maint^ed 
by  the  Quakers  are  :  i  ft.  That  God  has  given  to 
all  men  fufEcient  light,  which  will  work  out  their 
falvation  unlefs  reiifted ;  that  this  light  is  not  lefs 
univerfal  than  the  feed  of  fin,  and  faves  thofe  who 
have  not  the  outward  means  of  falvation  ;  and  that 
this  light  is  a  divine  principle,  in  which  God,  as 

♦  Mofticim. 

Father, 
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«*ather.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  dwells  ;  which  the 
cripturcs  call "  Chrift  within,  the  hope  of  glory." 
d.  That  the  fcriptures  are  not  to  be  eftcemed  the 
principal  ground  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  nor 
ec  the  primary  rule  of  faidi  and  manners  ;  never* 
fielefs,  becaufe  they  give  a  true  and  faithful  tefti- 
nony  of  the  firfl  foundatidn,  they  are  and  may  be 
(teemed  a  fecondary  rule  fubordinate  to  the  Spirit,, 
rpm  \i^hom  they  derive  their  excellenfce.  3d.  That 
ntnediate  revelation '  is  not  ceafed,  ameafureof 
h^  Spirit  being  given  to  every  one,    4th.  That  as 
y  the  light  or  gift  of  God  all  fpiritual  knowledge 
\   received,  thofe  who  have  this  gift  ought  to 
rreach,  though  without  human -cooimifiion  or  lite- 
ature ;  and  as  they  have  freely  received  this,  facced 
;ift,.  fb  ought  they  firedy  •  to  give  it :  and  .that  any 
^rfon  of  a  fober  life,  without  diftiniflion  of  fex;i  is 
llowed  to  preach,   when  moved  by  the  Sjpiric. 
;tb.  That  all  true  and  acceptable  wor&ip  to  God 
soflfered  by  the  inward  and  immediate  mdving  of 
lis  Spirit.     6th.  That  water  baptifm,   and  the 
.ord's  fupper,  were  only  commanded  for  a  time. 
The  moral  dodtrines  of  the  .Quakers  are  chiefly 
loxnprehended  in  the  following  precepts  si.  That 
t  is  not  lawful  to  give  to  men  fuch  flattering 
itles,  as,  your  Grace,  your  LordQiip,  your  Ho-^ 
lOur,  &c.  or  to  ufe  thofe  flattering  words   com- 
Donly  called  compliments,  or  even  to  make  ufe 
>f  the  ^\\^x^\you  inftead  of  the  lingular /i&^^,  which 
Rras  originally  done  out  of   flattery.      2.   That 

Kka  it 
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it  is  not  lawful  for  Chriftians  t6  kneel  or  proftrate 
themfelTCs  to  any  man,  or  to. bow  the  body^  or  to 
uncover  the  head  tso  men.  ^^  That  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  a  Chrillian.  to  ufe  fuch  fuperfluiciea  kit  ap* 
parel,  as  are  of  no  ufe. except  for  ornament  and 
vanity.  4.  That  k  is  not  lawful  to  ufe  garnc^ 
fpdrts^  on  pk]^s  among  Cbiiftians,  under  the  no- 
tidn  of  recreations,  which  do  not  agree  with  Chrif- 
dan  gravity  and  fobriety ;'  fer:  laughing,  fportingy 
gaming,  mocking,  jelling,  vain  talking*  &c  are 
not  Ghriftian  liberty,  nor  b^rmlefstmrt^..  5.  That, 
it  is  not  lawful  for  Chriftiads  to  fwear  at  all  under 
the  gofpel^  not  only  vai6ly^.and  in  their,  comnoa 
difcouffe,  which  wasalfo  forbidden  under  tbebw, 
but  not  even  in  judgment  tiefore.the  magiftrate. 
6.  That  ic  is  not  lawful  forChinftiahrs  to  refifteril, 
or  to  war,  or  fight  in  any  cafe  whatever. 

The  Sabbatarians  are  a  branch  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts,  who  only  differ  in  confecrating  the  Jewifli 
Sabbath,  or  Saturday,  as  well  as  Sunday.  They 
are  called  Ifraelites  on  the  continent.  The  Mug- 
glctoniflris,  Hattemites,  Ijckewallifts,  Labbadifts, 
Verfchorifts,  &c.  who  derive  their  name  from  their 
refpedive  founders,  were  mere  ephemeral  produc* 
tions,  and  differed  but  little  from  thofe  ftfts  already 
defcribed* 
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CHAP.    IV. 

OF      LEARNING      AND     LEARNED     MEN      IN      THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Goldeff  Agi  of  European  Literature — Bellarmin-^Bojfuet'-^ 
Baronius — Richelieu — Sirmond — Mariana —  Tiilemont^-^ 
Father  Paul — Pafcal^Fenelon — Claude — Drelincourt^^ 
Cappel-^Bochart — The  Buxtorfs —  Epifcopius — GrotiuS'-^ 
Laud-^The  memorable  John  Hales-^UJher — Hall — Tay- 
hr-^StiUingJleet — Cudworth — Wilkins — More — Pf^hich* 
€Ot'^mith — Patrick — Tillotfon — Pocock  —  Cumberland'^ 
Barrow — South — Burnet — Pearfon —  Sever  idge^-^Calamj 
"•^Baxter — Poole — Bacon — Galileo — Des  Cartes  —  Gaf- 
fendi'^Newton^^  Boyle — Shakefpeare^^Miltonj  iffc, 

THAT  natural  progrefs  to  maturity  or  perfec- 
tion, and  from  perfedion  to  decay,  which 
as  inftanced  in  almoft  every  objedt  of  the  natural 
world,  has  by  many  been  fuppofcd  lo  exift  with 
fefpeft  to  the  literary  world  ;  ^nd  to  fcience  and 
learning,  the  terms  infancy  and  decline  have  been 
commonly  applied.  Should  thefe  fpeculations  be 
any  more  than  a  vifionary  theory,  founded  upon  a 
/anciful  and  erroneous  analogy,  the  fevenrtenth 
century  muft,  on  the  faireft  eftimate,  be  diftin- 
guiflbed  as  the  golden  age  of  European  literature. 
For  the  reafons,  however,  which  were  ftated  in 
the  laft  chapter  of  the  preceding  century,  many 
names  which  are  highly  deferying  of  the.mofl.re- 
K  k  3  fpcdful 
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fpeftful  mention  muft  be  wholly  omitted ;  and  with 
refped  to  thofe  whith  are  noticed,  the  limits  of 
this  work  will  admit  of  only  curfory  remarks. 

During  thefe  declining  periods  of  the  Romifh 
church,  there  were  not  wanting  able  defenders  of 
her  doftrine  and  authority,  the  moft  illuftripus  of 
whom.were  Robert  Bellarmin,who,from  an  obfcurc 
Italian  Jefuit,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal, 
and  the  celebrated  BofTuet,  bifliop  of  Meaux.  The 
Expofition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  by  Bof- 
fuet,  is  the  moft  fubtile  and  ingenious  apology  that . 
perhaps  was  ever  publiflied  in  favour  of  a  fyftem 
of  error  and  ufurpation.  It  was  not  however  rc- 
liftied  by  the  rigid  adherents  of  popery ;  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  as  •^  fcan- 
dalous  and  pernicious,"  and  was  difavowed  by  the 
Sorbonne ;  though  I  believe  it  is  now,  in  thefc 
moderate  times,  very  generally  acknowledged  as 
orthodox  by  the  catholic  church.  Boffuet  was 
the  author  of  feveral  other  works,  and  is  among 
the  moft  admired  of  the  French  preachers. 

Cardinal  Baronius  was  alfo  indebted  for  his  ad- 
vancement to  his  literary  abilities.  His  great 
work  is  termed  Ecclefiaftical  Annals.  After  the 
death  of  Clement  VIII.  he  had  thirty  votes  for  the 
pontificate,  but  was  excepted  againft  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  on  account  of  a  treatife  which  he  had 
compofed  concerning  the  Sicilian  monarchy.  The 
Celebrated  cardinal  de  Richelieu  muft  alfo  be  num- 
bered among  the  defenders  of  the  Romilh  hierar- 
chy; 
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:hy  ;  though  an  infinuation  has  efcapejd  Du  Pin, 
hat  the  controverfial  writings  which  pafs  upder  his 
lacne  arc  not  really  his  *.  The  Jefuits^Sirmond 
.nd  Mariana  were  ditlrngiiiflied  in  the  fame  caufe. 
The  infamous  work  of  the  latter,  De  Rege,  &c.  is 
id  to  have  prompted  Ravaillac  to,rhe  aflaffination 
>f  Henry  IV.  It  was  burnt  at  Paris  by  order  of 
>arliament.  Tillemont,  though  extremely  partial 
:o  the  church  of  Rome,  deferves  a  high  place 
imong  ccclcfiaftical  hiftorians. 

The  authors  of  the  Romilli  communion  did  not 
ill,  however,  devote  themfelves  implicitly  to  the 
'upport  of  the  Romiih  doftrines.  The  nariie  of 
father  Paul  of  Venice  will  be  illuftrious  as  long  as 
iny  zeal  for  truth  and  liberty  continues  to  exift. 
This  truly  uncommon  charader  took,  upon  him 
rery  early  in  life  the  habit  of  the  Servites,  nor  could 
he  mod  fplendid  offers  of  court  favour  and  emo» 
umcnt  allure  him  from  his  convent  and  his  fludies, 
r!is  liberality  of  fentiment  expofed  him  to  a  fevere 
)erfecution,  and  he  was  at  length  affaflinated  and 
eft  for  dead  by  five  rufBans,  who  retired  to  the 
lalace  of  the  pope's  nuncio  at  Venice,  whence  they 
(caped  to  Ferrara.  He  however  recovered  of  his 
zounds,  and  lived  to  complete  his  incomparable 
liflory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  has  been 
Iready  noticed.  A  pofthumous  work  on  the 
Jovcrnment  of  Venice,  attributed  to  him,  has  been 
itcly  publilhed  In  London,  by  a  foreign  noble- 

*  Du  Pin,  Cent,  17, 

K  k  4  man^ 
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man,  eminent  for  his  love  of  literature.  I^  bow* 
ever,  the  work  be  really  his,  there  is  much  reafoa 
to  fufpeft  it  of  great  interpolations,  as  it  evidently 
contains  fentiments  altogether  unworthy  of  this  ezt 
cellent  perfon. 

The  celebrated  Pafcal  was  alfo  no  lefs  remark- 
able for  his  liberality  than  for  his  piety.  ,  His  Pro- 
vincial Letters  were  the  firft  effective  blow  which 
^cver  was  aimed  againft  the  credit  and  authority  of 
the  Jefuits  *, 

.  It  would  be  highly  culpable  not  to  mention  with 
the  greateft  refpedl  the  name  of  Fenelon,  archbi- 
(hop  of  Cambray,  whofe  writings  have  contributed 
perhaps  more  to  the  promotion  of  real  virtue  than 
thofe  of  any  other  author  of  this  century.  His 
admiration  and  pity  for  the  unfortunate  madame 
Guyon  involved  him  in  a  feries  of  perfecutions,  as 
a  favourer  of  the  doftrines  of  Quietifm  ;  and  his 
book  concerning  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  and 
the  Internal  Life  was  condemned  at  Rome  on  the 
1 2th  of  March  1699.  The  magnanimity  and  mo- 
deration of  the  excellent  prelate  were  confpicuous 
on  this  occafion  :  he  fubmitted  to  read  the  fcn- 
tence  againft  his  own  work  in  public  from  the 
pulpit  at  Gambray,  and  earneftly  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  refped  and  obey  the  papal  decree-f .   . 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  was  greatly  faci- 

*  The  comedies  of  Maliere  (fays  Voltaire)  have  notmort 
wit  than  the  firft  rroviopial  J^etters. 

f  I^ifc  of  Fenelon,  prefixed  to  Kcariley's  edvtioa  of  Hat^^f' 
north's  Telemachus. 

■— •  •  -  litared 
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licated  by  the  fplendid  and  valuable  editioBs  pf  the 
fathers  by  the  Benediftine  monks ;  and  dill  more 
by  the  ufeful  labours  of  the  focicty  of  Port  RoyaL 
The  principal  of  thefe  authors  were  Robert  and 
Anthony  Arnaud,  Anthony  and  Ifaac  Le  Maitre, 
Claud  Launcelot,  Claud  de  St.  Martha,  and  Tille** 
snont.  Moft  of  thefe  eminent  perfons  had  been 
imen  of  the  world,  and  had  fhone  in  the  different 
departments  of  the  ftate  or  the  law,  and  retired  to 
Port  Royal  in  the  evening  of  life,  for  the  purpofe 
oi  coltivating  literature  and  virtue. 

The  divines  of  the  reformed  church  were  not 
inferior.  The  eloquence  of  Claude  and  Drelin- 
court  was  furpafled  by  no  preachers  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  profound  and  extenfive  erudition  of 
Bochart,  Cappel,  the  Buj^torfs,  and  others,  exerted 
in  the  nobleft  and  mofl  ufeful  branch  of  literature^ 
the  illuftration  of  fcripture^  will  be  always  itd? 
mired. 

Among  the  favourers  of  Arminianifm,  Epifco- 
f)ius  and  Grotius  were  highly  eminent  for  their 
extenfive  erudition.  -  The  Commentaries  of  Gro- 
tius on  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  his  work  in  de- 
fence of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  are  invaluable. 
His  treatife  of  War  and  Peace  is  lefs  liberal  than 
might  have  been  expeded  from  fo  enlightened  a 
mind  \  but  it  was  probably  a  facrifice  either  to  gra- 
titude or  intereft,  and  tjierefore  in  a  great  meafure 
accommodated  to  the  prejudices  of  Lewis  XIV. 

The  mere  catalogue  of  EngUfti  writers  who  ex- 
celled 
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celled  in  the  department  of  theology  during  the 
fcvcntccnth  ceniuryj  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  chapter.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.  to 
that  of  Willism  III.  every  branch  of  literature,  and 
the  ftudy  of  ihe  Greek  language  in  particular,  was  ' 
cultivated  in  England  wiih  unremining  afliduity. 
The  fublime  fpeculations  of  Plato,  as  well  as  of 
the  later  Flatonifts,  were  adduced  to  the  illuftration 
of  the  iriilhs  of  the  Gofpel  by  a  fucccflion  of  di- 
vines, who  for  folidity  of  judginem  and  extent  of 
erudition  have  fcarcely  been  equalled.  The  un- 
fonunateand  tniftaken  Laud  was  poffeflcd  of  one 
quality  which  almoft  atones  for  his  many  errors'; 
he  was  a  warm  and  aiflive  patron  of  learning  and 
genius  :  fuch  Int'eed  was  his  refpeft  for  calents, 
that  even  the  memorabie  John  Hales,  whofe  prin- 
ciples Were  in  many  refpeds  diametrically  oppo* 
fite  to  his  own,  was  not  exempted  from  his  pa- 
tronage -f-. 

*  At  fiu:  u  pofthomou*  &nft  i>  delirable,  it  is  no  mean  ac- 
quifition  to  hare  cammvtded  the  ipplaure  of  Dr.  Johnfoo. 

See,  vhen  the  vulgar  'fcape,  defpit'd  or  aw't], 

Rebellion's  vengeful  t&Iont  feice  on  Laud. 

From  meaner  mind  I,  tho'  fmaller  finet  content. 

The  plunder'd  palace  or  fcquefterMfcnt  1 

Mark'd  out  by  dang'roua  pant  he  mceU  the  fltock. 

And  fatal  lestfaiog  leadt  biin  to  the  block  : 

Around  hi(  tomb  let  art  and  geniui  weep  ; 

But  hear  hit  death,  ye  blockheadi,  hear  and  Deep, 
f  Id  the  worki  of  Halei,  there  it  a  letter  to  Laud,  the  h^. 
pieft  fpecimcn  extant  of  udcpcBdcnce  tempctcd  with  refpcd. 

Tie 
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The  names  of  Uftier  and  of  Hall  are  familiar  to 
mod  readers.  The  former  was  primate  of  Ire- 
land during  the  dreadfij  rebellion  in  that  country^ 
and  was  obliged  to  fave  his  life  by  flight.  He  is 
generally  efteemed  as  a  man  of  equal  integrity  and 
candour ;  and  his  fame  for  erudition  was  fuch  that 
after  his  retirement  from  the  church,  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden  made  him  an  honorary  profeflbr,  and 
cardinal  Richelieu  fent  him  his  picture,  with  liberal 
offers  and  free  toleration,  if  he  would  make  France 
the  place  of  his  refidence.  Befides  his  Annals  and 
other  treatifcs,  he  made  a  c^lledion  of  the  Epiftles 
of  the  Primitive  Fathers.  BiQiop  Hall  was  a  raati 
of  learning,  moderation,  and  piety ;  his  charader 
was  (b  high  among  the  members  of  the  reformed 
churches,  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1618,  to 
preach  a  Latin  fermon  before  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
and  was  prefented  by  the  dates  with  a  gold  medah 

But  the  moft  elegant  fcholar,  and  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  writer  of  this  period  was  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor. 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  barber*at  Cambridge,  and  was 
introduced  to  public  notice  by  archbifliop  Laud. 
During  the  depreflion  of  the  royal  party,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  indigence  and  diftrefs^but,  at  the 
Refloration,  was  rewarded  with  the  bilhopric  of 
Downe  and  Connor.  His  writings  confift  for  the 
moft  part  of  praftical  treatifes  of  piety ;  and  while 
they  intereft  and  entertain  the  learned  by  the  keen- 
nefs  of  remark,  the  general  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  the  claflfical  allufions  with  which 
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they  abound,  they  are  ftill  more  extenfiyely  ufefiil 
in  affording  comfort  and  inRru<flion  to  the  plain 
and  unlettered  Chriftian,  .  The  ftyle  is  cafy  and 
harmonious,  and  every  fentence  contains  fomc 
ftriking  fentiment  or  obfervation.  The  late  Dr. 
Johnfon  frequently  made  a  prefent  of  his  Holy 
Living  and  Dying  even  to  young  perfons ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  fermons,  which  he  has 
written,  with  bifhop  Taylor's,  will  fcarcely  fail  to 
perceive  that  Dr,  Johnfon  has  made  him  his  mo- 
del, at  lead  in  that  department  of  literature. 

Thefe  eminent  divines  were  fucceeded  by  a  fc- 
ries  of  men  in  the  church,  of  unbounded  erudition. 
The  works  of  Stiliingfleet,  bifhop  of  Worcefter, 
abound  in  deep  refcarch,  and  evince  the  moft  per- 
fedt.  knowledge  of. ancient  literature;  yet  he  is 
even  exceeded  by  Cudworth,  whofe  Intelledtual 
Syftem  contains  all  the  wifdom  of  the  ancient  me- 
taphyfics. 

Wilkins,  bifliop  of  Chefter,  was  a  man  of  fin- 
gular  genius.  No  writer  ever  indulged  himfelf  in 
bolder  projtfts,  and  none  has  adventured  in  them 
with  equal  ingenuity.  Whether  he  forms  a 
fcheme  for  a  Philofophical  Language,  or  writes  a 
treatife  on  the  Art  of  Flying,  he  is  always  plaufible, 
always  ingenious,  always  perfuafive.  The  work 
which  is  at  prefent  of  moft  general  utility  is  his 
Ecclefiaftes,  or  Gift  of  Preacliing,  which  contains 
ufcful  inflrudions  to  young  preachers. 

Dr.  Henry   More,    Dr.  Benjamin   Whichcot, 

and 
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and  the  celebrated  John  Smith  of  Caanbridge, 
were  among  the  Englifh  t'laconifts,  and  were  ex<* 
celled  by  few  iri  learning,  ktikf  mkI  virtnc.  , 

From  the  fatAe  fchool  proceeded  Patrick  abd 
TiHotfon  J  the  former  of  whom  is  perhaps  the  beft 
commentator  on  the  fcriptures  extant ;  the  latter 
is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  in  this 
place. 

The  Polyglot  was  publifhed  at  this  period,  by 
Dr.  Bryan  Walton.  But  the  firft  oriental  fcholar 
of  Europe  was  confeffcdly  Dr.  Exlward  Pocoek.' 
Siich  indeed  was  the  zeal  with  which  every  branch 
of  learning  which  could  refleft  light  upori  the  fe-^ 
cted  fcriptures  was  cultivated  in  England,  during 
this  -century,  that  bifliop  Cumberland  (author  of 
the  gxcellent  treatife  on  the  Laws  of  Nature)  ait 
the  age  of  eighty-three  applied  himfelf  to  theftudy 
.  of  the  Coptic,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  in- 
tricate language. 

The  fermons  of  Dr.  Barrow  ought  to  conftitute 
a  part  of  the  library  of  every  young  divine.  They 
exhibit  a  complete  view  of  almoft  every  topic  of 
faith  and  pradlice,  and  are  models  of  a  plain  and 
chafte  ftyle.  The  witty  and  farcaftical  South  has 
left  fome  volumes  of  valuable  difcourfes. 

Dr.  Burnet,  biftiop  of  Sarum,  is  better  known 
by  his  hiftorical  than  by  his  .theological  writings. 
His  Defence  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, however,  and  his  Paftoral  Care,  are  ufeful 
and  valuable  produftions. 

;  Pearfon 
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Pearfon  and  Beveridge  were  both  able  divines, 
and  Hammond  and  Whitby  excellent  expoHtors 
of  the  New  Teftament.  Among  the  non-conformift 
minifters  alfo  feveral  appeared  of  great  eminence. 
Both  Calamy  and  Baxter  were  complimented  with 
the  offer  of  bi(hoprics  on  the  Reftoratioo ;  the  lat- 
ter indeed  was  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  piety 
and  moderation  than  by  his  learning  and  talents. 
The  Critical  Synopfis  of  Poole,  a  work  of  incre- 
dible  labour,  entitles  him  juftly  to  a  mod  refpeft* 
able  place  among  the  Biblical  commentators. 

The  philofophy  of  nature  was  cultivated  in  this 
century  with  unexampled  fuccefs.  Bacon,  Galileo, 
Dcs  Cartes,  and  Gaffendi,  were  the  precurfors  of 
the  incomparable  Newton.  The  name  of  Boyle 
mud  alfo  be  mentioned  with  refpeft. 

To  complete  the  triumph  of  Englifh  literature, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  mention  that  the  names  of 
Shakefpeare,  Milton,  and  Butler,  occur  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  fevcnteenth  century. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 


CHAP.    I. 


GENERAL    STATE   OP   THE   CHURCH   lU   THIS 

CENTURY. 

Toleration^SucceJfton  of  Popisfrom  Clement  XL  to  CUmtnt 
XIV. — CharaSer  of  GanganeUi — Pius  Vl.-^SuppreJJion 
of  the  Jefuits — in  Portugal^n  Spain — if^  France^^Re-- 
volution  in  jtmerica. 

DURING  the  courfc  of  the  prefcnt  century 
few  events  have  occurred  of  much  general 
importance  to  the  church.  The  great  ones  of  the 
earth  have  been  too  much  engaged  in  temporal 
concerns  to  pay  attention  to  the  affairs  of  religion  ; 
with  many  eviis^  one  advantage  only  has  attended 
this  religious  indifference^  and  that  is,  that  the 
flames  of  perfecution  have  ceafed  to  rage;  the 
people  enjoy  in  peace  and  fecurity  the  liberty  of 
thinking  as  they  pleafe ;  and  the  eftablifhed  reli- 
gions, on  the  other  hand,  are  no  longer  difturbcd 
by  the  fanaticifm  or  jealoufy  of  the  multitude*. 

la 

*  perhaps  an  exception  ought  to  be  made  with  refped  to 

a  FrancCf 
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In  the  year  1 700,   Clement  XI.  fticcecdcd  to 

the  papal  throne^  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 

having  publiftied  thefamoua  buH,  which  from  its 

initial  letters  is  entitled  Unigcrntus.      It  was  ifliied 

in  oppofition  to  the  Janfenifts,  and  defines  and 

fettles  the  articles  of  the  Romifli  faith.     He  was 

fucceeded  by  Innocent   X^II.      Benedift  XIII. 

who  fucceeded  Innocent,  was  a  man  of  eminent 

piety  and  virtue.     For  the  purpofe  of  reforming 

the  errors  of  the  church,  he  aflcmbled  the  famous 

council  which  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran  in 

1725,  the  afts  and  decrees  of  which  were  made 

public,  but  have  proved  utterly  ineffedlual  to  the 

ends  which  were  propofed  from  them. 

This  refpeftable  pontiff  was  fucceeded  by  Cle- 
ment XII.  and  Benedift  XIV.  the  latter  of  whom 
was  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  piety.  When 
cardinal  Lambertini,  he  publiflied  a  treatife  on 
the  Canonization  of  Saints,  with  fome  other 
works.  Clement  XIII.  who  acceded  to  the  pon- 
tificate on  the  6th  of  July  1758,  was  a  man  of  a 
very  different  charafter.  He  was  a  bigot  to  every 
petty  ceremony  ^  and  indeed  the  celebrated  Gan- 
ganelii  feems  to  have  perfectly  characterized  bis 
two  predeceffors  in  a  few  words  ;  when  he  faid 
Benedift  had  written,  and  Clement  had  prayed 
much.  The  haughtinefs  of  the  Venetian  charafler 
difplayed  itfelf  in  Clement,  in  the  difputc  in  which 

France,  but  tlif  above  paragraph  was  written  previous  to  the 
revolutioi>  in  that  country, 

he 
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:  involved  himfelf  on  account  of  the  Jcfuits  with 
1  the  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  who 
reatened  to  withdraw  their  dominions  from  the 
iritual  jurifdidion  of  Rome.  He  left  the  papal 
gnity  in  a  critical  fituation,  from  which  ail  the 
'udence  and  moderation  of  his  fuc(;eflbr  could 
arcely  emancipate  it.  ^ 

Laurenzo  Ganganelli,  the  Ton  of  a  phyiician  at 
.  Archangelo,  and  the  only  regular  in  the  facred 
liege  at  the  time  of  his  eledion  (being  of  the 
der  of  minor  conventuals),  was  chofen  on  the 
ith  of  May,  1769,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  Gle- 
ent  XIV.  After  completing  his  (ludies,  Gan- 
.nelli  had  obtained  the  regency  of  his  college,  and 
IS  afterwards  promoted  to  the  office  of  con* 
Itor  to  the  Holy  Office.  This  employment, 
lich  included  that  of  Pope's  divine  in  all  inqui- 
Drial  concerns,  introduced  him  to  confiderablo 
tice;  and  in  a  conteft  between  the  cardinals 
>rrigiani  and  Carlo  Rezzonico  to  fill  a  vacancy 
the  cardinalate  for  their  refpeflive  friends,  the 
fillanimous  pope  terminated  the  ftruggle  by  ad« 
icing  to  the  cardinal's  hat  father  Ganganelli  in 
:ference  to  e^ither  of  the  candidates  already  recotn* 
*ndcd.  Thefe  progrefljve  fteps  of  his  advance* 
mt  were,  as  he  profefled  himfdf,  unexpeded,  and 
fought  for;  yet  GanganeUi  has  been  charged 
ch  having  always  extended  his  views,  and  with 
ving  adopted  a  regular  fyftem  of  conduct  for 
taining  the  papacy,  from  the  tin,ie  that  he  be* 
Vol.  11,  L 1  came 
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came  one  of  that  body  from  which  are  fcleAed  Ac 
fovcreigns  of  Rome. 

The  ruin  of  the  Jefuits  was  at  this  period  re* 
folved  upon  in  Portugal,  and  the  manoeuvres  of 
Pombal  had  extended  the  deiigns  againft  this  body 
into  almoft  every  court  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
Spain.     By  his  aniHces,  Ganganelli  obtained  the 
friendfhip  and  confidence  of  Don  Emanuel  dc 
Rada,  the  Spanifti  miniller  at  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  obtained  alfo    the   intimacy  of  the    Ponu- 
guefeand  French  miniftcrs;  and,  in  contradiflioa 
to  the  practice  of  the  cardinals,  who,  on  account  of 
the  prctenfions  of  the  papacy  to  the  duchies  of 
Parma    and  Placenza,  '  always  avoid  addreffing 
the  duke  of  Parma  on  any  occafion  which  muft  ob- 
lige them  to  confider-  him  as  the  laN\flil  pofielTor 
of  thofe  territories,  Ganganelli  feiztd  every  occa- 
fion of  congratulation  or  condolance  to   write  to 
the  duke.    An  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the 
management  of  ihc  corn  foon  afforded  Ganganelli 
an    opportunity    of    acquiiing   great    popularity 
amoF^gft  every  rank.  By  the  devices  of  Torrigiani, 
the  fccreiary  of  ftate,  an  artificial  famine  was  railed 
jn  Rome  and  the  adjacent  country  :  great  num- 
bers  perifhed  mifcrably,  and  many  of  thofe  who 
furvived  flocked  to  Rome,  in  order,  by  procelSons 
and  fupplications,  to  avert  their  calamities  and  ob- 
tain fome  redrefs.   In  this  extremity,  commiffion- 
crs  were  difpatched  to  procure  corn  at  four  times 

the  price  at  which  it  had  been  exported  :  much  of 

the 
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the  concealed  grain  appeared  by  degrees,  but  fo 
much  injured  that  it  produced  very  alarming  dif- 
eafes  amongft  the  peoj^lej  a  great  mortality  enfued, 
and  a  plague  was  apprehended.  Inadequate  as 
this  relief  was,  it  muft  be  paid  for,  and  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treafury^  It  was  determined  to 
have  recourfc  to  five  millions  of  money,  which 
SixtusV.had  depofued  in  the  caftte  of  St.  Angelo^ 
with  the  exprefs  provifo  that  it  muft  only  be  em- 
ployed in  cafes  of  extreme  urgency,  and  not  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  confiftory  of  cardinals. 
Ganganelli  boldly  oppofed  the  fquandering  of 
that  treafure,  which  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftate,  and  muft  be  refunded  by  a  tax  up:)n  the 
people,  who  were  already  nearly  exhaufted.  He 
noticed  the  atrocity  by  which  fo  dreadful  a  calamity 
had  been  produced,  and  infifted  upon  an  invcfti- 
gacion  of  the  bufinefs,  the  reftitution  of  the  money 
which  had  been  fo  fcandaloufly  acquired,  and  the 
punifliment  of  the  criminals.  If  this  was  thedidate 
of  public  fpirit,  Ganganelli  was  difappointcd  :  the 
money  was  applied  to  pay  for  the  wickednefs  of 
the  monopc/lizcrs ;  but  the  cardinal  became  the 
darling  of  the  people,  who  anxioufly  defired  his 
fucccffion  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  refinance  of  Ganganelli  on  this  occafion  to 
the  views  of  the  confiftory,  has  by  his  enemies  been 
afcribed  to  his  defire  of  appearing  in  bppofirion  to 
the  pope,  and  by  this  means  indiredlly  obtaining  the 
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patronage  of  the  forcing  courts  *,  to  whom  the 
indecifion  of  the  reigning  pontiff  concerning  rhc 
fuppreffion  of  the  Jcfuits  had  been  very  oflFcn- 
five. 

On  the  deceafe  of  Clement  XIII.  the  intereft  of 
thefe  courts  was  united  in  favour  of  Ganganclli, 
who  however  deferred  forfome  time  to  gratify  the 
general  expectation  of  the  abolition  of  the  Jefuits. 
His  popularity  was  preferved  by  his  diminifhing 
feveral  laxes  which  were  very  oppreffivc  to  the 
poor,  and  the  Clementine  Mufeum  was  enriched  by 
bis  liberality  and  tafte.  Whether  the  humility 
profefTed  by  ihe  pontiff  may  be  depended  upon  or 
not,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  no  man,  after  the 
attainment  of  dignity,  ever  lived  more  agreeably 
to  fuch  a  profeffion.  He  was  modeft  and  unaf- 
fcdcd.  When  he  firft  removed  to  the  Vatican, 
he  found  his  chamber  hung  with  crimfon  damafk, 
which  he  immediately  ordered  to  be  removed,  and 
obferved,  that  bare  walls  were  fufficient  for  a  plain 
monk.  He  was  temperate  in  an  extreme,  and 
performed  every  office  about  his  own  perfon  as 
long  as  he  was  able,  becaufe  he  conceived  he  had 
no  right  to  incommode  even  his  attendants,  What- 

♦  The  courts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples  have  been  thui 
termed  from  their  always  taking  ana£livc  part  in  the  elc6\ionof 
a  pope.  There  is  another  party  on  this  occadon  denominated 
the  Roman  party,  to  which  has  fometimes  been  added  a  third 
called  //  partito  de  Zclant'iy  the  zealous  party,  which  is  fometimct 
termed  il  partiio  f^oianie,  the  flying  party. 

7  ever 
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ever  favings  accrued  from  the  frugal  regulations 
which  he  adopted  in  his  domeftic  oeconomy,  he 
put  to  the  bed  of  ufes,  by  diftributing  them  to  the 
neceflitous  poor,  in  the  relieving  of  whom  ho  in- 
dulged himfelf  as  a  favourite  amufement.  By* 
his  wifdom  and  addrcfs  he  reconciled  offended 
monarchs,  and  made  feveral  regulations  in  the  mo- 
nadic orders  much  to  the  advantage  of  religion  and 
virtue. 

The  court  of  Portugal  and  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon were  however  not  at  all  difpofcd  to  relinquiih 
their  favourite  projeft,  and  Clement  was  at  length 
obliged  to  prepare  a  brief  for  the  fuppreflion  of 
the  Jefuits.  This  was  accordingly  difpatched  to 
the  court  of  Spain;  whence,  after  going  through  a 
revifion  and  feveral  alterations,  it  was  fent  back  to 
Rome,  and  put  in  execution*  From  this  period 
has  been  dated  the  diforder  which  carried  Gan* 
ganelli  to  the  tomb.  From  this  period  he  is  re- 
ported  to  have  been  the  viftim  of  imaginary  ap- 
prchenfions,  and  the  prey  of  diftruft.  The  poifon 
Co  which  his  death  has  been  afci  ibed  by  fome,  has 
by  others  been  believed  to  have  had  no  exiftencc 
but  in  his  own  imagination*  He  was  however 
baunted  by  the  idea  :  he  procured  counterpoifons 
to  be  feady  in  cafe  of  emergency ;  and  conceiving 
that  extreme  perfpi ration  was  conducive  to  coun- 
terafting  the  dreaded  mifcbief,  he  fat  during  the 
exceflive  warmth  of  July  and  Auguft  in  a  chamber 
heated  by  a  brazier ;  and  his  fwcats  were  fo  pro- 
fiife,  as  to  oblige  him  d^iily  to  change  his  linen  fiDr 
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Teral  tioics.     To  thefe  caufcs,  rather  than  to  the 
operation  of  flow  poifoa,  have  been  afcribed  the 
gradual  wade  of  his  body,  and  the  deprivation  of 
the  ufe  of  his  limbs.     They  were  indeed  the  har- 
bingers c.f  bis  death ;   but  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  his  own  pbyfician,  and  the  phyllcian  to 
the  conclave,  Ganganelli  defb'oyed  his  life  by  bii 
extreme  care  for  its  piefervation.      It  is  to  the 
honour  of  this  pontiff,  that  his  views  were  never 
directed   to  the  enriching  of  his  own  family,  and 
that  at  his  death  12,000  crowns  were  the  whck  of 
his  perfonal  pofTeflions. 

Gangmelli  was  fucceetied  on  the  i5rhof  Fe- 
bruary, 1 775,  by  Pius  VI.  who  is  generally  eftecm- 
ed  as  a  pontiff  of  elegant  manners,  and  of  are- 
fpeftdble  private  chara&er.  His  abilities,  though 
not  fplcndid,  are  ufeful.  He  is  ftrongly  attached 
to  the  Romifh  faith,  and  takes  a  peculiar  pleafurc 
in  ptrfcrming  the  various  offices  and  ceremonies 
of  religion.  Some  dilfenfions  lately  arofc  between 
this  pontiff  and  the  king  of  the  Tsvo  Sicilies,  with 
rcfpecl  to  the  righis  of  patronage,  vhich  had  not 
apparently  been  accurately  defined  in  that  king- 
dom :  the  difpute,  however,  is  at  laft  adjufted. 

The  event  of  tDofl:  general  importance,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  church,  which  has  hitherto  occurred 
in  this  centurv,  is  the  abolition  of  the  order  ot 
Jcfuirs.  1  he  fird  elfedual  ftcp  to  their  (uppref- 
lion  was  taken  '>y  the  court  of  Poriuga),  and  their 
niisforuines  indubiiably  originated  in  their  o'aD 
•mifconduct. 

..7  The 
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The  aftive  genius  ofthis  order,  which* penetrat* 
cd  the  remoteft  countries  of  Afia^  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  preceding  ceriturjr^irefted  their  at^ 
tention  to  the  extenfive  continent  of  America,  as 
a  proper  objeft  of  their  miflions.  Conducted  by 
their  leader,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  they  formed  a 
confiderable  fettlement  in  the  province  of  Para- 
guay, and  made  a.rapid  progrefs  in  inftrufting  the 
Indians  in  arts,  rellgidn,  and  the  more  (implex 
manufaftures,  and  accuftoming  them  to  the  bleflf- 
ingsof  fecurity  and  order.  A  few  Jefuits  prefided 
ovtsr  many  thoufand  Indians  1  they  foon,  however, 
altered  theif  views,  and  direfte'd  them  altogether  td 
the  increafe  of  the  opulence  and  power  of  thdr 

f 

order,  Immenfe  quantities  of  gold  were  annually 
.tranfmitted  to  Europe;  and  in  the  defign  of  fe- 
curing  to  themfelves  an  independent  empire  in 
thcfcregions,  they  induftrioufly  cut  offal!  commu- 
nication with  both  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe 
in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  infpired  the  Indians 
.  with  the  moft  determined  deteftation  to  thofe  na- 
tions. Such  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when,  in  the 
year  1750,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
courts  of  Lifbon  and  Madrid,  which  afcertained 
the  limits  of  their  refpedive  dominions  in  South 
America.  Such  a  treaty  was  death  to  the  pro- 
jcfts  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  confequence  was  a 
violent  conteft  between  the  united  forces  of  the' 
two  European  powers,  and  the  Indians  of  Paraguay 
incited  by  the  Jefuits.     The  crafty  and  vindidlivcr 
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mapquis  of  Pombal,  who  htd  nS&d  hioiielf  fiom 
performing  tbe  duties  of  a  common  foldiery  in  die 
chanider  of  a  ca^,  to  be  abfojote  piniftcr  of-  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  could  nor  eafily  fyr^cwe  c|ut 
refradory  conduft  ;  and  perhaps  he  mighc  appre- 
hend thedowniall  of  his  own  authoriry,  unlefi  (omc 
decifive  check  were  given  to  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  this  dangerous  (bciety.  Whether  there 
was  a  foundation  or  not  for  the  report  of  the  con* 
fpiracy  againd  the  life  of  the  king,  or  whether  the 
difcoDtented  Jefuits  were  realljr  concerned  with  the 
unfortunate  noblemen  who"  fuffered  on  that  ac- 
count,  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  was  (uffident 
diat  it  afforded  a  fpecious  pretence  for  this  expert 
but  unprincipled  ftacefman  to  rid  himfelf  of  ene^ 
mies,  whom  he  could  not  regard  in  any  other  than 
a  formidable  light.  In  the  beginning  of  tbe  year 
1759,  therefore,  the  Jefuits  of  all  defcriptions  were 
baniQVed  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  the  plea 
that  certain  of  their  order  were  concerned  in  the 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king  in  September 
1758,  and  their  effects  were  confifcated.  The 
hoftilities  which  commenced,  not  long  after,  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Spain,  ferved  a  little  to  pro- 
traft  the  exiftcnce  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  latter  king- 
dom :  the  jealoufy  however  which  their  conduft 
had  excited  in  the  court  of  Madrid  lay  dormant 
only  for  a  while,  and,  when  a  fie  opportunity 
prcfentcd,  no  nation  of  Europe  was  more  clamor- 
pus  for  their  abolition. 

The 
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The  difgrace  of  the  Jefuits  in  France  proceeded 
from  different  and  more  remote  caufes*  Among 
the  oppofers  of  Janfenifm,  none  didinguifhed 
themfelves  equally  with  the  Jefuits.  By  their  in- 
fluence the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  condemned  fo 
ftrongly  the  principles  of  the  Janfenifts,  was  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  obtained.  The  bull 
was  oppofed  by  the  parliament  and  archbifliop  of 
Paris,  by  fifteen  other  prelates,  and  by  many  of 
the  moft  refpeftable  among  the  inferior  clergy, 
as  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
church  :  the  weak  and  unprincipled  Lewis  XIV. 
was  however  entirely  under  the  government  of  the 
Jefuit;5,  and  enforced  the  acceptance  olF  the  bull 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

To  the  year  1750,  the  bull,  though  generally 
diflikcd,  occafioned  no  public  difturbance.  At 
that  period  the  refufal  of  the  facrament  to  the 
Janfenifts  ferved  to  rekindle  the  dormant  flame. 
This  unlawful  ufurpation  was  warmly  oppofed  by 
the  different  parliaments,  which  ended  in  the  ba- 
nilhment  of  the  members  by  Lewis  XV.  the  reign- 
ing fovereign.  After  various  intrigycs,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  parliament  of  Paris  was 
twice  baniflied,  and  twice  recalled,  fome  other 
events  occurred  which  accelerated  the  downfall  of 
the  order  of  Jefus. 

As  the  conftitution  of  the  fociety  did  not  pre- 
vent tie  order  from  engagi.ng  deeply  in  temporal 
concerns,  no  opporcutiity  of  enriching  their  trea- 
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fury  was  permitted  to  efcape  them.  They  engaged 
largely  in  trade,  particularly  with  the  ifland  of 
Martinico  ;  but  certain  lofTes  falling  heavily  u|x>n 
them,  the  Jefuit  who  was  the  often fible  perfon  ia 
the  tranfadions,  afFedied  to  become  a  bankrupt, 
and  to  (111  ft  the  payment  of  the  debts  he  had  incur- 
red from  the  colleftive  body.  As  a  monk,  it  was 
evident  he  could  poffefs  no  diftinft  property,  and 
he  had  been  always  confidered  in  the  light  of  an 
agent  for  %he  fociety.  The  affair  was  therefore 
litigated  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  were 
toot  over  favourably  difpofed  to  the  holy  fathers. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  iieceffary 
to  produce  the  inftitiite  or  rules  of  their  order, 
when  it'  was  found  to  contain  maxims  fubverfive 
equally  of  morals  and  of  government ;  and  other 
political  motives  concurring  at  the  fame  time,  the 
order  was  abolilhed  in  France  by  a  royal  edift,  in 
the  year  1762,  and  their  colleges  and  poflTeflions 
alienated  and  fold. 

The  bigotry  of  Clement  XIII.  long  withftood 
the  folicitations  of  thefe  united  Catholic  powers  9 
but  the  fiir^acious  Ganganelli,  vvhofe  views  were 
more  extenfive,  and  whofe  religious  fentiments 
were  more  moderate,  made  a  proper  facrifice  of 
the  fociety  to  political  wifdom  and  the  fpirit  of  the 
times,  and  on  the  2iflcf  July,  1773,  figncd  a  brief 
for  their  final  fup'preffion.  The  ten  houfes  and 
colleges  poflefled  by  fhc  order  in  Rome  were  feized 
upon  at  the  fame  inftanr.    The  brief  of  fuppreffion 

was 
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was  read  in  eachfociety,  the  general  was  conveyed 
to  the  Engli(h  college,  and  confined  to  a  fmall 
gallery  at  the  top  of  the  building,  where  his  exami- 
nation commenced,  and  with  that  of  feyeral  others 
of  the  fraternity  was  completed  at  the  caftle  of  Sr^ 
Angclo,  where  the  confinement  of  the  general  was 
continued  under  the  reign  ol"  Pius  VK 

Another  event,  which  has  lately  occurred,  will 
probably  not  be  without  its  efFeflsupon  the  ftate  of 
Chriftianity.  I  fpcak  of  the  difunion  of  the  Thir- 
teen S:ates  of  North  America  from  the  government 
of  England,  and  the  extraordinary  meafures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  thofe  countries  with  refpedt 
to  religion.  The  plan  of  religious  toleration  which 
is  adopted  in  feveral  of  thefe  dates,  extends  to  an 
exemption  from  any  tax  or  contribution  whatever 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  or  of  its  public 
teachers.  Whether  mankind  do  not  in  every 
ftate  require  fome  degree  of  reftraint,  whether 
avarice  and  profligacy  may  not  abufe  this  excefs  of 
liberty,  are  queftions  which  time  alone  can  deter- 
mine ;  and  though  a  regard  to  thofe  imprtffions 
which  theprefent  generation  may  have  received 
from  a  Chriftlan  education  will  probably  for  a  few 
years  preferve  at  lead  a  fhew  of  religion,  ftill  there 
appears  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  intereSs  of 
learning  as  well  as  Chriftianity  may  materially  fuffcr 
from  the  want  of  an  adequate  and  permanent  fup- 
portbeingcxtended  to  the  inftrudors  of  the  people** 

As 

*  \Vc  arc  indebrcd  to  tlic  Chrifilan  religion  for  aninftllution, 

which 
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As  far  indeed  as  I  have  been  able  to  colleft  from 

oral  tcftimony  refpcfting  the  ftatc  of  religion  in 

America, 

which  haf,  perhaps,  contributed  niorc  than  any  cauCi  whatcferto 
the  information  and  moral  refinement  of  mankind.  The  fchoolt 
of  ancient  philofophvy  from  the  great  expence  of  attending  them, 
were  (hut  again  (I  U^e  poor :  and  even  thofe  who  ftudied  there, 
contempbted  the  focial  virtues  rather  with  a  view  to  fcholtflic 
retjnement  than  to  pra£lice  ;  rather  in  a  poh'tical  and  interefted 
lightf  than  as  matter  of  pofitive  obligation^  and  derived  from  the 
Author  of  Nature.  But  the  inftitution  of  a  well-educated  bodf 
of  teachers,  authorized  by  the  (late  to  explain  in  public  the  duties 
of  morality,  and  to  enforce  them  by  every  argument  which  caa 
intereil  the  pafTions  or  the  hopes  of  men^  is  certainly  an  improve* 
ment  in  police  (to  call  it  by  no  more  affuming  a  title)  which 
ought  not  to  be  ovet looked,  in  our  refearches  into  the  c^cs 
which  have  operated  for  the  civilization  of  mankind* 

The  queilion  is  not,  whether  we  (hould  be  left  totally  without 
religion,  if  the  arm  of  civil  power  were  to  withdraw  its  fupport ; 
but  whether  a  pure,  a  rational,  a  moral  religion,  would  continue 
to  exift  \  whether  men,  if  left  to  thcmfclves,  would  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  body  of  public  teachers  as  I  have 
been  defer ibing  ;  or,  if  fome  would  even  confent  to  fupport 
.teachers  for  thcmfclves,  whether  they  would  be  equally  ready  to 
fupport  them  for  others  ?  In  plain  terms.  Whether  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  the  knowledge  of  it  at  leaft,  would  not  be  monopa- 
lized  by  the  rich,  in  exclufion  of  the  poor,  to  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally preached  ?  However  ardent  men  may  be  in  the  fupport  of 
new  opinions  ;  however  the  firil  profcfTors  of  Chtiflianity  might 
bca^uatedby  zeal,  or  by  infpiration  ;  is  it  to  be  fuppofedthat 
the  jrenerality  of  mankind,  the  vicious,  the  unthinking  multitude, 
would  long  continue  to  facrifice  avarice  to  virtue  ?  It  would  then 
be  their  interefl  to  be  profcfling  infidels ;  and  even  thofe,  who 
night  flill  retain  fome  little  fenfe  of  religion?  awe,  would  apply 
to  whatever  quack  would  adminider  to  their  falvation  on  the 
chcapdt  terms.     The  fervor  of  piety,  or  of  cmuhtioa,  which 

now 
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America,  it  appears  that  in  thofe  provinces,  where 
there  is  an  eftabiilhment^  the  moral  and  religious 

fenti- 

Bow  engages  them  to  vie  in  decency  and  order  with  the  e(l(ibli(h« 
€d  churchy  would  abate  in  the  fedaries  themfelves ;  and  fome, 
who  ungratefully  wifli  the  overthrow  of  the  church,  would  be 
buried  in  the  ruins.  Rivalfhip,  in  every  department  of  life,  is  the 
fource  of  excellence  ;  and  where  that  rivalfhip  is  with  eftabliflied 
laws  and  ordinances,  it  ferves  effe£lually  to  reilrain  thofe  eccentri- 
"  cities,  and  that  caprice,  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  even  ift 
what  rcfpcfts  religion. 

If,  in  a  word,  the  teachers  of  Chriftianity  were  to  be  thrown 
tpon  chance  for  their  fubdftence,  who  would  be  difinterefted 
enough  to  fpend  a  youth  of  ftudy,  and  an  age  of  care,  without 
reward,  diflin£^ion,  ot  even  competence  ?  If  the  mnjority  of  the 
people  were  to  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  fupport  of 
religion,  is  it  probable  that  a  virtuous  minority  would  be  long 
able  to  withftand  the  torrent  of  vice  and  ridicule  \  Undoubtedly 
the  Deity  might  work  a  miracle  in  fuppott  of  his  religion,  but  I 
believe  no  rational  perfon  would  wl(h  to  fee  the  experiment  tried ; 
to  fee  men  tempt  God  by  their  indolence,  their  avarice,  their 
folly,  and  prcfumption. 

*^  But  allowing  that  all  (hould  be  compelled  to  contribute  to 
the  fupport  of  fome  form  of  public  worOiip  ;  is  it  not  a  manifeft 
infringement  upon  liberty,  that  men  cannot  choofe  their  own 
preacher,  as  well  as  their  own  taylor  ?"  I  reply,  Tlic  very  a& 
of  forcing  them  to  contribute  at  all,  is  an  infringement  upon 
liberty ;  and  though  the  vulgar  may  be  competent  judges  of 
the  abilities  of  a  taylor,  we  cannot  allow  them  equal  difcem* 
ment  in  matters  of  fcience  and  erudition.  Daily  experience 
may  convince  us  how  injudicioufly  preferment  would  be  diflri* 
bttted  by  popular  elef^ions.  The  modetty  of  genius  would  (land 
little  chance  of  being  diflinguifhed  by  an  ignorant  multitude. 
The  moil  illiterate^  the  molt  impudent,  thcijp  who  could  rooft 

dex* 
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fcniiments  of  the  inhabitants  exift  in  fuperior  pu- 
rity ;  and  in  thofe  where  alt  pcrfons  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  (ome  rd  gious  fociety,  the  (late  is 
ftill  better  than  where  that  total  ccclefiaftical  an* 
archy,  which  has  juft  been  noticed,  is  allowed. 
In  thofe  provinces,  the  churches  of  every  denomi* 
nation  are  but  little  frequented,  and  are  almoft  in 
ruins ;  and  the  morals  and  conduft  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  proporticnably  lax,  ,and  verging  to. 
depravity. 

Under  the  prefent  wife  and  popular  admini- 
ftration  of  America,  fome  mode  will  probably  bd' 
fpeedily  adopted  for  remedying  this  deficiency  in 
the  national  education  :  for  fuch  all  religious  in-^ 
ftitutions  really  are.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  combine  the  mofl  perfeft  religions  liberty 
with  ihis  important  objeft  ;  and  perhaps  charity 
might  equally  be  promoted  wiih  general  moraliiy;i 

dcxteroufly  play  the  hypocrite,  who  could  bt-ft  adapt  their  preach- 
ing to  the  fanaticlfm  of  the  vulp-ar,  would  be  the  only  fucce^sful 
candidates  for  public  favctir.  'I  h\i8  I  have  no  doubt  that  rcafon, 
moderation,  and  literature  would  foon  be  banifhed;  and  a  fccnc 
of  corruption,  confufion,  and  madntfs  would  prevail.  PclTibly, 
our  candid  oppofers,  the  fiecthinktis  thcmfclves,  would  find 
little  caufe  oi  triumph  in  the  ruin  of  the  church  ;  a  favourite  fa« 
perdition  might  ^niti  its  head  among  the  populace,  lefs  liberal, 
Icfs  indulpjcnt  to  the  vagaries  of  modern  philofophy,  than  the 
prefent  elhiblilhment.  PclTibly,  in  the  flames  o{  perfccutioni 
they  might  tot»  late  regret  that  freedom  and  traiiquiUity  they  fot 
unworthily  enjoyed,     F^/'jjs  Iliji,  and Mcr. 
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by  the  experiment  which  I  would  recommend. 
The  controverted  points  among  Chriftians  arc 
the  lead  pradlical ;  and  it  may  in  general  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  there  is  no  feft  of  Chriftians 
which  does  not  inculcate  good  morals.  It  would 
probably  therefore  be  a  wife  regulation  to  fet  apart 
in  each  parilh  or  diftrift,  a  certain  portion  of  land, 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  refident  teacher  of  mo- 
rality and  chriftianity,  according  to  the  holy 
fcriptures ;  the  choice  to  be  left  either  to  the 
parifhioners  at  large,  or  to  a  committee  to  be 
eleded  by  them.  The  minifters  (hould  liold  their 
places  quamdiu  fe  bene  gejferint ;  fubjeft  however  to 
deprivation  for  any  notable  crime,  or  negledl  of 
duty,  and  to  expulfion  from  the  benefice  on  a  pe- 
tition to  the  ordinary  courts  of  juftice,  or  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  ftate,  figned  by  two  thircjs  of  the 
parifhioners.  It  might  be  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  minifter,  with  the  approbation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pariftiioners,  to  ufe  a  liturgy  or  not, 
or  to  conform  to  the  regimen  of  the  epifcopal, 
prefbyterianj  or  any  other  Chriftian  church.  If, 
added  to  this,  a  complete  toleration  to  every  re- 
ligion was  permitted,  there  would  furely  be  no  in- 
fringement on  liberty  of  confcience,  and  yet  a  pro- 
vifion  would  be  made  for  the  moral  and  religious 
inftruftion  of  the  people. 

The  increafing  licentioufnefs  and  jrreligion  of 
the  age  is  an  alarming  circumftance  to  all  ferious 
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and  reflecting  minds ;  and  ought  to  unite  all  de- 
nominations of  Cbriftians  in  oppofing  that  dreadful 
fpirit  of  atheifm  and  infidelity,  which  has  deluged 
a  neighbouring  country  with  blood,  and  which  has 
involved  even  this  country  in  debauchery,  profli- 
gacy, and  crimes.  Let  us,  in  the  name  of  reafon 
and  virtue,  lay  afide  our  petty  difputes,  and  join 
heart  and  hand  in  oppofing  the  common  enemy. 
I  fee  many  reafons  for  preferring  the  epifcopal 
form  of  ecclefiaftical  policy  to  others ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  every  Chrijlian  (what- 
ever he  call  himfelf)  is  my  friend.  The  atheift, 
or  the  infidel,  who  is  neither  awed  by  the  terrors, 
nor  encouraged  to  goodnefs  by  the  hopes  of  a 
future  ftate,  can  be  the  friend  of  no  man  ;  he  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  all  order  in  the  ftate,  and  of 
all  virtue  in  the  individual. 

Of  the  prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  France,  but 
little  can  be  faid  ;  and  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
fuperftition  there,  is  the  only  circumftance  that  can 
be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  certainty  concern- 
ing that  country.  The  experiment  which  has 
lately  been  made  has  however  proved  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fentiments  of  their  leaders,  the 
people  (though  corrupt) are  not  yet  ripe  for  atheifm. 
They  will  have  a  religion,  and  that  religion  will 
probably  be  proteflant. 

In  our  own  country  the  profpetfl  we  truft  is 
more  cheerful.      Neither  the  poflcfllons  of  the 

church 
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hurch  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  tempt  the  grafp  of 
varice,  nor  is  the  condudl  of  its  rulers  fuch  as  to 
xcite  contention  or  refencment.  An  unfair  and 
njudicious  diftribution  of  its  patronage  would 
»e  the  only  circumftance  which  could  lefTen  it  in 
he  eftimation  of  the  public,  and  effeft  its  over* 
hrow — Let  the  confpicuous  ftations  only  be  occu« 
)ied  by  learning,  abilities  and  virtue,  and  the  in- 
"crior  departments  be  decorated  by  that  regularity 
ind  decency  of  condudt  which,  I  am  proud  tofay, 
Y\\\  diftinguilh  mod  of  its  profeflbrs,  and  it  will 
defy  every  outrage  which  the  malignant  fpirit  of 
infidelity  can  aim  againfl:  lU  It  will  continue  an 
nftitution  eminently  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  no 
cfs  permanent  than  ufeful* 

If  would  be  fcarcely  confident  with  liberality  to 
^mit  noticing  one  circumftance,  which  promifes 
te  mod  happy  effedls  to  the  intereds  of  Chridi- 
Lr«ity,  and  to  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind* 
iJnder  the  aufpices  of  government,  and  under  the 
tadicious  conduft  of  fome  charafters  eminent 
^<jually  for  piety  and  ability,  an  inditution  has , 
ately  been  begun,  for  the  exprefs  purpofc  of  con- 
'^ertingjand  indrufting  in  the  tmths  of  Chridianity, 
^lie  negroes  in  the  Wed  India  iflands.  To  cn- 
>3rce  the  ncceflity  of  fuch  an  undertaking,  indc- 
;^ndent  of  all  religious  confiderations,  there  arc 
aifficient  even  of  political  motives.  Such  an  in- 
!l:itution  will  be  the  means  of  retaining  the  negro 
Jnhabitants  in  better  fubordination,  and  of  enlarg- 

VoL,  II.  M  m  ing 
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ing  their  fcalc  of  happinefs  and  enjoyment.  It 
is  the  only  means  of  procraftinating  that  event 
which  muft  one  day  take  place,  the  reparation  of 
thefc  colonies  from  the  mother  country ;  and  even 
after  this  circumftance  (hall  have  happened,  it  will 
be  providing  for  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  mil- 
lions in  future  generations. 

In  the  remaining  parts  of  Britifli  America  our 
government  has  manifefted  a  laudable  attention ; 
it  will  be  for  the  intereft  of  religion,  if,  in  a  (pirit  of 
candour  and  charity,  a  good  underilanding  is  cul- 
tivated between  the  Britifh  churches  in  Quebec  and 
Halifax,  and  the  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United 
States.  A  (imilar  arrangement  to  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  BritiQi  America  ought  undoubtedly 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  it  would  I 
prove  one  of  the  fureil:  means  of  retaining  thefc 
pofledions  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAP, 
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OF  THE  SECTS  WHICH    HAVE    APPEARED  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Moravians-^  MethodlJis'-^Sandemantans — Dunkers  ^^Shai* 
trs^^Hutchinfonians — Baron  Swedenborg-^Modern  So^ 
dniartS'^Univerfalifis . 

AS  no  alterations  of  any  moment  in  the  cfta- 
blidied  forms  of  religion  appear  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  century,  it  is  only 
ncccflary  to  treat  of  the  principal  feds  which  have 
arifen  within  this  period,  and  to  offer  the  mod  au- 
thentic account  of  their  diftinguifhing  principles. 
The  firft  in  order  of  time,  if  not  in  confequence, 
is  that  which  is  generally  afcribed  to  Nicholas 
Lewis  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  who  about  the  year 
1721  fettled  at  Bartholdorf  in  Upper  Lufatia.  This 
nobleman's  firft  effort  was  upon  fome  Moravian 
families,  of  whom  he  made  profelytes,  and  engaged 
them  to  leave  their  own  country  and  fettle  in  his 
neighbourhood.     They  built  a  houfe  in  the  foreft 
which  was  adjoining  to  the  village  of  Bartholdorf, 
where  in  1722  they  had  their  firft  meeting.     The 
fociety  increafedfo  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  years  they 
were  poflefled  of  an  orphan-houfe  and  other  public 
buildings ;  they  gave  their  habitation  the  name  of 

M  m  2  Herenhuthj 
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Hercnhuth,  and  hence  they  arc  romeiimes  called 
Hcrcnhutters. 

The  fociety  thcmfclves,  however,  date  their 
exiftence  from  a  much  earlier  period ;  and  affcrt, 
that  they  are  defccnded  from  the  old  Moravian  and 
Bohemian  brethren,  whojexifted  as  a  dtftinft  fed 
fixty  years  prior  to  the  Reformation.  They  arc  a 
fober  and  inofTennvc  people ;  are  numerous  in 
fome  parts  of  Germany  and  America,  but  have 
never  multiplied  much  in  Great  Britain.  The 
following  doftrincs  are  maintained  by  the  Mo- 
ravians :  I  ft.  That  creation  and  fandlification 
ought  not  to  be  afcribed  t(5  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghoft ;  but  belong  principally  to  the 
Saviour  :  and  to  avoid  idolatry,  people  ought  to 
be  abftrafVed  from  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
be  firft  direfted  fingly  to  Jefus,  who  is  the  ap- 
pointed channel  of  the  Deity.  2d.  That  Chrift 
has  not  conquered  as  God,  but  as  man,  with  pre- 
cifcly  the  fame  powers  we  have  to  that  purpofe. 
3d.  That  the  law  ought  not  to  be  preached  under 
the  gofpel  difpenfation.  4th.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  God  have  not  to  combat  with  their  own 
fins,  but  with  the  kingdom  of  corruption  in  the 
world. 

The  Moravians  alTert,  that  faith  confifts  in  a 
joyful  perfuafion  of  our  intereft  in  Chrift,  and  our 
title  to  his  purchafed  falvation.  They  deny  the 
Calviniftical  doftrlnes  of  particular  redemption 
and  final  perfcverance.    They  have  cftabliftcd 

among 
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among  themfelves  a  difcipline  which  clofely  unites 
them  to  one  another,  divides  them  into  different 
clafTesy  puts  them  under  an  entire  dependence  on 
their  fuperiors,  and  confines  them  to  certain  exer- 
cifes  of  devotion,  and  to  the  obferving  of  different 
rules.     The  church  at  Herenhuth  is  fo  divided, 
that  firft  the  hufbands,  then  the  wives,  then  the 
widows,  then  the  maids,  then  the  young  men,  then 
the  boys,  then  the  girls,  and  laftly  the  little  children, 
are  ih  fo  many  diftindt  claffes;  each  of  which  is 
daily  vifited,  the  married  men  by  a  married  ma{i9 
the  wives  by  a  wife,  and  fo  of  the  reft.     Each 
dafs  has  its  diredlor  chofen  by  its  members,  and 
frequent    particular  affemblies  are  held  in  each 
dafs,   and   general  ones   by  the  whole  fociety. 
The  members  of  each  clafs  are  fubdivided  into 
people  who  are  dead,  awaked,  ignorant,  willing 
dilciples,  and  difciples  who  have  made  a  progrefs. 
Proper  affiftance  is  given  to  each  of  thcfe  fubdivi- 
fions  i  but  above  all,  great  care  is  taken  of  thofe 
who  arc  fpiritually  dead.    The  elder,  the  co-elder, 
the  vice-elder,  fuperintendl  all  the  claffcs.    There 
are  likewife  informers  by  office,  fome  of   them 
known,  fome  of  them  kept  fecret ;  befidcs  many 
other  employments,  and  titles  too  tedious  to  enu- 
merate^     A  great  part  of  their  worfhip  confifts  in 
finging :  and  their  fongs  are  always  a  conneded  re- 
petition of  thofe  matters  which  have  been  preached 
juft  before.     At  all  hours,  whether  day  or  night, 
fome  perfons  of  both  fexes  are  appointed  by  rotar. 

M  m  3  tioa 
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tion  to  pmy  for  the  focicty.  When  the  brethren 
perceive  that  the  zeal  of  the  fociety  is  decliningi 
their  devotion  is  revived  by  celebrating  agapsor 
love-feafts.  The  calling  of  lots  is  much  pradifcd 
among  them.  They  make  ufe  of  it  to  learn  the 
mind  of  the  Lord.  The  elders  have  the  fole  right 
of  contracting  marriage.  No  promife  of  marriage 
j5  of  any  validity  without  their  confent  *. 

The  origin  of  the  Methodifts  in  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fome  years  poftcrior  to  the 
piiffion  of  Count  Zinzendoff,  In  the  year  1729, 
Meflrs.  John  and  Charles  Wefley  having  been  fcnt 
to  finifh  their  ftudies  at  Oxford,  agreed  with  two 
other  young  gentlemen  to  fpend  three  or  four  even- 
ings in  a  week  together.  On  Sundays  they  read 
divinity,  and  other  evenii^ijs  the  Greek  or  Latin 
elaffics.  In  the  following  fummer  they  were  dc- 
lired  to  vifit  the  prifoners  in  the  caftle,  and  fliort- 
ly  after  agreed  to  vifit  them  once  or  twice  a  week. 
From  this  they  proceeded  to  the  occupation  of 
vifiting  ihe  fick  in  diiferent  p^rts  of  the  town.  In 
1731  they  were  joined  by  feven  or  eight  more 
young  gentlemen,  in  the  following  year  by  Mr. 
Ingham  and  Mr,  Hervey,  and  in  1735  by  Mr. 
George  Whitfield  :  at  this  period  Mr.  Wefley  be- 
lieves the  fociety  in  Oxford  amounted  to  about 
fourteen. 

*  Rimius's  Hiftory  of  the  Moravians,  p.  16, 18,  19,  Mora- 
vian Maxims,  p.  18.  20.  44,  45.  67.  86.  Zinzendorf's  Sermons, 
p.  200.  Manual  of  Dodrinc,  p.  9.  Gillie's  Succefs  of  the  Gof- 
pel,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.     Dickinfoa*8  Letters,  p*  169. 
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Jn  this  Agreeable  fociery  and  retirement  it  wa^ 
Mr.  Wefley*s  intention  to  remain ;  but,  in  1735, 
the  death  of  hi^  father  obliged  him  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  ftrongly  Iblicitcd  to  proceed  oa 
A  miffion  to  Georgia,  with  a  view  of  attempting^ 
the  converfion  of  the  Indians.  In  October  1735, 
Mr.  Ingham,  Mr.  Delamotte,  and  the  two  Wef* 
leys  embarked  for  America.  Impatient  however 
to  aifume  their  new  fundions,  they  began  preach- 
ing at  Savannah  and  Frederica ;  and  at  length 
finding  themfelves  difappointed  in.  their  expecta- 
tions of  being  able  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  they 
all  fucceffively  reimbarked  for  England  *. 

In  February  1738,  Mr.  Wcflcy  fourtd  himfelf 
once  more  in  London,  where  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Peter  Boehler,  a  young  Moravian  teacher, 
and  with  his  affiftance  formed  a  fociety  of  about 
forty  or  fifty,  who  agreed  to  meet  every  V/ednef- 
day  evening,  for  the  purpofe  of  fpiritual  inftruc* 
tion  and  conference.  The  firft  meeting  was  on 
the  firft  of  May  1738,  which  Mr.  Wefley  con- 
fiders  as  the  origin  and  eftablifhment  of  Metho- 
difm  in  London  f . 

During  the  fummer  Mr.  Wefley  vifited  the  Mo- 
ravians at  Herenhuth  in  Germany  5  but  previous 
to  this  Mr.  Whitfield  had  prea^  hed  in  feveral 
churches  in  London,  had  rendei  ed  himfelf  re- 
markable for  inveighing  againft  t  he  vices  of  the 

♦  Wtfley'f  Short  HiAory  of  the  Mcthi  .difts.         +  lb. 
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clergy,  and  had  preached  up  the  dodrine  of  jufti- 
fication  by  faich  alone. 

Both  Mr,  Welley  and  Mr.  Whitfield  were  fooR 
expelled  from  the  eilablifhed  pulpits :  the  latter 
then  betook  himfelf  immediately  to  preaching  in 
the  open  places  and  highways ;  and  in  the  latter 
end  of  1738,  he  aflumed  the  miffion  which  Mr, 
Wefley  had  laid  down,  and  embarked  for  Geoigia, 
After  Mr,  Wefley's  return  from  Germany  he  went 
down  to  Briftol,  where  he  formed  another  fociety 
of  Methodifts.     The  colliers  of  Kingfwood  had 
been  remarkable  for  ignorance,  and  diflblutenefs  of 
manners  j  but  fome  of  them  having  heard  Mr. 
Whitfield  preach,  Mr.  Wefley  found   them  per- 
fedly  difpofed  to  unite  in  a  fimilar  fociety.     Mr. 
Wefley  proceeded  afterwards  into  Wales,  where 
he  met  with  fipiilar  fuccefs.     In  the  mean  time 
the  fociety  in  London  rapidly  increafed. 

Upon   Mr.  Whitfield's  return  from  America, 
he  declared  his  full  aflent  to  the  doftrines  of  Calviiv 
concerning  eledlion  and  predeftination  ;  in  thishc= 
was  warmly  oppofed   by  Mr.  Wefley ;  and  fron» 
that  period  a  total  reparation  took  place  betwcei^ 
the  two  parties  * , 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  common  or  dif— 
tinguilhing  principles  proFtfled  by  this  fedt,  excepcr 
thofe  of  falvation  by  faith  only  \  and  injiantanecu^ 
jind  perceptible  ccnverfwHy  and  a£iirance  of  recon— 

*  Fdrmcy*8  Eccl.  Hift,  voL  iu 
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ciliation  to  God,  which  they  term  the  new  bir$b. 
Mr.  Wefley  appears  to  have  adopted  in  general  the 
principles  of  Arminius,  at  leaft  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
free  agency  of  man ;  and  profefled  in  general  to  con- 
form to  thedoftrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
of  England.  Mr.  Whitfield's  followers  are,  as 
to  their  dodrinal  tenets,  ftridlly  Calviniftic-  The 
focieties  of  Method ifts  obferve  a  love-fcaft  once  a 
month ;  they  h^ve  alfo  what  they  call  a  cuftom  of 
keeping  watch-nights  once  a  month,  that  is,  fing- 
ing  and  praying  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
till  twelve.  They  admit  lay- preachers,  but  thcfc 
(at  leaft  in  Mr.  Wefley' s  chapels)  are  prohibited 
from  adminiftering  the  Sacrament*. 

The  Sandemanians,  or  Glaflites  as  they  are 
termed  in  Scotland,  derive  their  name  from  two 
popular  preachers  in  North  Britain,  Mr.  John 
Glafs,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman.  Their  doftrinc 
and  difcipline  are  faid  to  be  :  ift.  That  juftifying 
faith  is  no  more  than  a  fimple  belief  of  the  truth, 
or  the  divine  teftimony  paffively  received.  2d. 
That  this  divine  teftimony  carries  in  itfelf  fufEcient 
ground  of  hope  and  occafion  of  joy  to  every  one 
who  believes  it,  without  any  thing  wrought  in  us, 
or  done  by  us,  to  give  it  a  particular  direction  to 
Durfelves,     3d.  They  confl^ntly  communicate  to- 

*  I  have  been  informed,  that  regular  ordination,  cither  among 
the  DifTcntcrs,  or  in  the  Church,  enables  a  mfniflcr  toadminifter 
fhc  Sacrament  in  Mr.*  Whitfield's  tabernacle. 

gether 
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gcthcr  in  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sabbath :  for 
chey  coniider  the  Chrif^ian  Sabbath  as  defigned  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  ordinancesi  \vhich  are 
fummarily  comprifed,  Afts  ii.  42.  4tL  In  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
fervice,  they  have  their  love-fcafts;  of  which  every 
member  partakes  by  dining  at  the  houfcs  of  fuch 
of  the  brethren  as  live  fufficiently  near,  and  whofc 
habitations  are  convenient  for  that  purpofe. 
Their  profcffed  defign  in  thefe  feafts  is  to  culti- 
vate mutual  knowledge  and  friend  (hip,  to  teftify 
that  they  are  all  brethren  of  one  family,  and  that 
the  poor  may  have  a  comfortable  meal  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  the  more  wealthy ;  and  this  and  other 
opportunities  they  take  for  the  kifs  of  charity,  or 
the  faluring  of  each  other  with  an  holy  kifs. 

Some  fingular  fcfts  have  arifen  in  America 
within  the  courfe  of  this  century.  Of  this  clafs  are 
the  Dunkers,  who  about  1724  were  formed  into  a 

kind  of  commonwealth,  moftly  in  a  fmall  town 

« 

called  Ephrata,  in  or  near  Pennfylvania,  They 
feem  to  have  obtained  their  name  from  their  man- 
ner of  baptizing  their  new  converts,  which  is  by 
immerfion.  Their  habit  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  confiding  of  a  long  tunic. or  coat 
reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  a  fafh  or  girdle 
round  their  waift,  and  a  cap  or  hood  hanging  from 
the  fhoulders,  like  the  drefs  of  the  Dominican 
friars.  The  men  do  not  (have  the  head  or  beard. 
The  men  and  women  have   feparale  habitations, 

3  and 
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and  diftinft  governments.  For  thefc  purpofes, 
they  have  erected  two  large  wooden  buildings ; 
one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  brethren,  iIk 
ether  by  the  fifters  of  the  fociecy  :  and  in  each  of 
them  there  is  a  banqueting-room^  and  an  apart- 
ment for  public  worth ip ;  for  the  brethren  and 
fifters  do  not  meet  together  even  at  their  devo- 
tions. They  live  chiefly  upon  roots  and  other 
vegetables ;  the  rules  of  their  fociety  not  allowing 
them  fiefti,  except  upon  particular  occafions,  when 
they  hold  what  they  call  a  love-feaft ;  at  which 
time  the  brethren  and  fifters  dine  together  in  a 
large  apartment,  and  eat  mutton,  but  no  other 
meat.  No  member  of  the  fociety  is  allowed  a 
bed,  but  in  cafe  of  ficknefs.  In  each  of  their 
little  cells  they  have  a  bench  fixed  to  ferve  the 
purpofe  of  a  bed,  and  a  fmall  block  of  wood 
for  a  pillow.  The  Dunkers  allow  of  no  inter- 
courfe  betwixt  the  brethren  and  fifters,  not  even 
by  marriage.  The  principal  tenet  of  the  Dunkers 
appears  to  be  this  :  That  future  happinefs  is*only 
to  be  obtained  by  penance  and  outward  mortifi- 
cation in  this  life ;  and  that  as  Jefus  Chrift,  by 
his  meritorious  fufferings,  became  the  redeemer 
of  mankind  in  general,  fo  each  individual  of  the 
human  race,  by  a  life  of  abftinence  and  reftraint, 
may  work  out  his  own  falvation.  Nay,  they  go  fo 
far  as  to  admit  of  works  of  fu pererogation  j  and 
declare,  that  a  man  may  do  much  more  than  he  is 
in  juftice  or  equity  obliged  to  do,  and  that  his 

fuper- 
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fupcrabundant  works  may  therefore  be  applied  to 
the  falvation  of  otliers.     They  alfo  deny  the  eter-  . 
nity  of  future  punifhtnents  *. 

The  Shakers,  which  were  inflituted  about  the 
year  1774,  are  no  lefs  Angular.  Anna  Leefe, 
whom  they  ftyle  the  Eled  Lady,  is  the  head  of  this 
party.  They  aflcrc  that  (he  is  the  woman  fpoken 
of  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelations ;  and 
that  (he  fpeaks  fevcnty-two  tongues — and  though 
thofe  tongues  are  unintelligible  to  the  living,  (be 
convcrfes  with  the  dead,  who  underftand  her  lan- 
guage. They  add  further,  that  (he  is  the  mother 
of  all  the  eleft ;  and  (he  travails  for  the  whole 
world  :  thar,  in  fine,  no  bleffing  can  dcfcend  to  any 
perfon  but  only  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in 
the  way  of  her  being  po(refled  of  their  fins,  by  their 
confcflingand  repenting  of  them,  one  by  one,  ac- 
cording to  her  diredion.  They  vary  in  their  cx- 
ercifes  ;  their  heavy  dancing  as  it  is  called,  is  per- 
formed by  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfc 
floor,  about  four  inches  up  and  down,  both  in  the 
men's  and  women's  apartment,  moving  about  with 
extraordinary  tranfport,  finging  fometimes  one  at 
a  time,  and  fometimes  more.  This  elevation  af- 
feds  the  nerves,  fo  that  they  have  intervals  of 
(huddering,  as  if  they  were  in  a  violent  fit  of  the 
ague.  They  fometimes  clap  their  hands,  and  leap 
fo  high  as  to  ftrike  the  joitls  above  their   heads. 

*  Sec  the  entertaining  and  well-written  Letters  of  Cafpipina, 
p.  70. 

*^  They 
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They  throw  off  their  outfidc  garments  in  thefe  ex- 
crcifes,  and  fpend  their  ftrength  very  cheerfully 
this  way  ;  their  chief  fpeaker  often  calls  for  their 
attention,  when  they  all  flop,  and  hear  fomc  ha- 
rangue, and  then  begin  dancing  again.  They  af- 
fert,  that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of  the  great 
joy  and  happinefs  of  the  Jerufalem  ftatc,  and  de- 
notes the  viftpry  over  fin.  One  of  their  moft  fa- 
vourite exertions  is  turning  round  very  fwiftly  for 
an  hour  or  two.  This  they  fay  is  to  (how  the  great 
power  of  God  *. 

Though  not  ftriftly  to  be  accounted  feftaries, 
fince  each  of  them  were  declared  enemies  to  all 
feparation  from  their  refpeftive  churches,  the  names 
of  John  Hutchinfon  and  Baron  Swedcnborg  have 
excited  too  much  attention  to  be  entirely  omitted 
in  this  hiftory  -j*.  The  former  of  thefe  extraor- 
dinary characters  was  born  in  1674;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  ferved  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
in  the  capacity  of  fteward.  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  of  extenfivc 
knowledge.  He  applied  himfelf,  among  other 
purfuits,  affiduoufly  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  is 
(aid  to  have  coUeftcd  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels 

*  Rathburn's  Account  of  the  Shakers,  p.  4,  5, 6.  14.  Tay- 
lor's Account  of  the  Shakers,  p.  4.  7,8,9.  IS»  l6.  Weft's 
Account  of  the  Shakers,  p.  8.  13. 

t  1  am  under  the  ftrongcr  neccffity  of  introducing  them  here, 
becaufe,  for  obvious  reafons,  the  ufual  account  of  authors  is 
#mittedin  this  century. 

that 
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that  admirable  feledlion  of  foffils  which  were  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge^ 

In  I724he  publifhcd  thefirft  part  of  his  Mo- 
fes's  Princrpia,  ih  which  he  ridiculed  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  Gravitation  and  other  parts  of  thePrincipia 
of  Newton.  About  three  years  afterwards  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  fecond  volume,  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  fcripture  philofophy,  and  the  fyftcm  of  Mofes. 
The  Hebrew  language  ^nd  the  Holy  Scriptures 
he  efteemed  as  the  fource  of  all  knowledge  hu- 
man* and  divine,  and  wrote  fome  treatifcs  fanci- 
fully illuftraiive  of  that  language  ;  but  he  was  no 
admirer  of  claflical  literature.  After  Origin  and 
other  eminent  commentators,  he  aflerted  that  the 
Scriptures  were  not  to  be  underftood  in  a  literal, 
but  in  an  allegorical  fenfe  ;  that  even  thehiftorical 
parts,  and  particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  Jewirti 
ceremonies,  and  Leviiical  law,  were  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  this  light ;  and  he  aflerted  further,  that, 
agreeably  to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  would  be  found  to  teftify  am- 
ply concerning  the  nature  and  perfon  of  Jefus 
Chrift  t- 

*  All  the  principles  of  natural  phllofophy  arc  fuppofed  by 
the  Hutchinfonians  to  be  deducible  from  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

f  Sec  an  abftraA  of  Mr.  Ilutchinfon's  writings  by  the  late 
Dr.  George  Home  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  See  alfo  Mr.  Jones's 
Lc£turc»  on  the  figurative  Language  of  Scripture. 

The 
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The  followers  of  Mr,  Hutchinfon  have  never 
formed  theipfelvcs  into  any  diftinft  church  or  fo- 
cicty ;  but  his  dodtrines  have  been  embraced  by 
confiderabte  numbers  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  England,  who  on  that  account  are  diftinguiflicd 
by  the  appellation  of  Hutchinfonians. 

The  Hon.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  was  the  fon 
of  Jafper  Swedenborg,  bifhop  of  Weft  Gotha. 
He  appears  to  have  had  an  uncommonly  good  edu- 
cation, for  his  learning  was  extenfivc  in  almoft 
every  branch ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  life 
he  became  remarkable  for  his  abilities  at  the  court 
of  Sweden,  His  firft  and  favourite  purfuit  was 
natural  knowledge,  on  which  he  publifhed  feveral 
excellent  treatifes.  He  was  intimate  with  the  ce- 
lebrated Charles  XII.  who  appointed  him  to  the 
office  of  afleflbr  to, the  metallic  college;  and  in 
1719,  he  was  ennobled  by  queen  Ulrica  Eleanora, 
and  named  Baron  Swedenborg  *. 

In  the  year  1743,  he  profefled  to  have  been  fa- 
voured with  a  particular  revelation,  and  a  fight  of 
the  invifible  worlcj.  From  that  period  he  devoted 
himfclf  to  theological  ftudies,  and  compofed  an 
incredible  number  of  books  upon  thofe  fubjefts,  in 
good  Latin  (but  without  any  ornaments  of  ftyle), 
which  he  wrote  with  the  utmoft  facihty^  and  fel- 
dom  blotted  or  correfted  a  line.  He  lived  and 
died  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  but  always  pro- 

*  Sophron  and  Philadelphus. 

fcflcd 
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fdfed  the  higheft  refped  and  veneration  for  the 
church  of  England. 

The  theology  of  Baron  Swedenborg  is  in  manf 
inftances  abflrufe  and  tnyftical.  He  carried  hil 
refpe£l  for  the  perfon  and  divinity  of  Jefus  Cbrift 
to  the  higheft  point  of  veneration,  confidering 
him  altogether  as  '*  God  manifefted  in  the  fle(b, 
and  as  the  fulnefs  of  the  Godhead  united  to  the 
man  Chrift  Jefus.**  With  refpeft  therefore  to  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  though  he  rejeded  the  idea  of 
three  diftinft  pcrfons,  as  deftnidlive  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  he  admitted  three  diftinfb  eflences, 
principles,  or  charafters  as  exifting  in  it,  namely 
the  divine  effence,  or  charader  in  virtue  of 
which  he  is  called  the  Father  or  Creator;  the 
human  eflence,  principle,  or  charader,  united  to 
the  divine  in  the  perfon  of  Chrift  Jefus,  in  virtue  - 
of  which  he  is  called  the  Son  and  Redeemer  ;  and 
laftly,  the  proceeding  eflence  or  principle,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  is  called  the  Holy  Gboji.  The  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  the  atonement  by  the  paflion  and 
death  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus,  is  confidered  by 
Baron  Swedenborg  as  not  confifting  in  "the  change 
of  difpofition  in  God  towards  man  from  wrath  to 
love  and  mercy,  becaufe  that  ever  muft  be  un- 
changeably the  fame ;  but  in  changing  the  flate 
of  man,  by  removing  from  him  the  powers  of  hell 
and  darkncfs,  wherewith  he  was  infefted  in  confc- 
quence  of  tranfgrcffion  ;  and  by  bringing  near  to 
5  hint 
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iiim  the  diVinfe  and  heavenly  poWer^  of  goodneft 
iiid  truth,  in  the  perfori  and  fpirif  bf  the  blefled 
Jefus;  the  maniferted  God  and  Saviour,  whereby 
the  infirmities  and  corruptions  of  human  nature 
might  be  approached,  reached,  and  wrought  upon, 
incl  every  penitent  believer  might  be  thus  placed 
in  a  ftate  and  capacity  of  ariCng  out  of  all  the  evils 
ivhich  fin  had  given'  birth  to,  and  of  becoming  thus 
igain  a  child  of  God^.  through  a  real  renewal  and 
regeneration  of  all  the  parts,  powers,  .and  prin* 
:ipies  of  his  life,  both  in  foul  and  body  *.'*  ^ 

Baron  Swedenborg,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
aflcrted  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contained  an  in- 
ternal and  fpiritual  fenfe^  to  which  the  outward 
and  literal  fenfe  ferves  as  a  bafis  or  receptacle ;  and 
of  confequence  many  of  his  treatifes /cpivfift  of  his 
illuftrations  of  this  figurative  or  internal  fenfe. 

He  was  a  ftrong  aflerter  of  the  free  agency  of 
man ;  arid  ifmuft  be  confefled,  that,  the  praftical 
morals  recommended  by  Baron  Swedenborg  are  of 
the  pureil  and  moft  unexceptionable  kind,  with 
^hich,  from  the  beft  authorities,  we  have  reafon  ta 
believe,  his  life  perfeftly  correfponded. 

But  the  moft  extraorcfinary  crraimuance  te- 

.fpefting  this  fingular  character,  is  tne  correfpori- 

dence  which  he  afferted  he  maintained  .with  the 

world  pf  fpirits.    Several  parts  of  Kis  writings 

*  Soph,  tad  Fbii- 

Vot.  II.  N  n  are 


54^         Socinian$  Md  UmverJaUfts:      [ceht.  iS« 

are  replete  with  narratives  r^peding  fcenes  to 
which  he  profefles  to  have  been  a  witnefs  in  the 
invifible  regions ;  tbefe  he  defcribes  by  expreffiops 
borrowed  from  the  things  of  this  world,  which 
he  ailerts,  however,  are  only  to  be  underftood 
in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  as  correfponding  in  (bme 
degree  with  thofe  which  he  defcribes.  ^ 

The  difciples  of  Baron  Swedenbqrg  are  very 
numerous  in  Sweden  and  Germany  ;  and  have  ii> 
creafed  coniiderably  rn  England  within  the  courfe 
of  a  few  years.  Some  attempts  have  E>een  lately 
made  to  form  them  into  a  dUtinft  fociety ;  but 
thefe  have  been  difapproved  by  many  of  the  moft 
zealous  admirers  of  the  Baron,  whom  they  aifert 
to  have  been  an  enemy  to  all  feparation,  defirous 
only  of  eftabliihing  an  invifible  church,  or  the  do« 
minion  of  faith  and  virtue  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
which  they  contend  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
all  that  he  has  faid  concerning  the  new  JcmfaJem, 
or  new  church  of  Chrift. 

The  tenets  of  the  Socinians  concerning  the 
Trinity  have  made  fome  progrefs  in  England, 
cfpccially  among  the  Proteftant  Diflenters  dur- 
ing the  c6ur(e  of  this  century.— The  dofbinc 
which  was  fupportcd  by  Origen  and  fome  of 
the  Fathers,  concerning  the  final  falvation  of 
all  mankind,  contrary  to  the  orthodox  opinion 
of  the  eternity  of  future  punilhments,  has  alfo  been 
revived  with  much  zeal,  and  with  fome  fuccefs, 

•  botli 
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:bnt«  x8.]  Unherfalifts.  54^ 

both  in  England  and  America.  It  is  Tupported 
jnder  the  name  of  the  Dodrine  of  Univerfal 
Keftitucion,  and  thofe  who  profefs  it  are  termed 
[Jniverialifts. 
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